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PREFACE 

This book is intended to serve as a text for a short course 
on real property law. It is general in its scope, but those topics 
that are usually taught in special courses are treated relatively 
leas extensively, e.g., mortgages, trusts, and wills. Occasionally 
I have elaborated a point somewhat disproportionately from 
the point of view of practical importance because it seemed 
to me to well illustrate fimdamental principles. 

The chapter divisions are to a considerable extent arbitrary 
in character, because each chapter is intended to serve as a 
lesson when the book is used as the text of a short course, and 
for that reason they have all been made of the same length. 
In carrying out this plan, I have sometunes included in the 
same chapter topics having no special relation to each other^ 
but I have been able, except in two instances, to avoid carrying 
a topic over from one chapter to another. Thus, with the two 
exceptions mentioned, each lesson is a complete whole, finish- 
ing tixe topics taken up in it. I believe that each chapter can 
in a sin^e lesson be covered sufficiently for the purposes of a 
short course. Not every point dealt with in the text requires 
detailed discussion in class. Some things may be left to the 
student's own reading and independent study. If, however, 
the book is used in connection with a thorough study in class 
of illustrative cases, the chapters are too long for a single hour 
of discussion. So used, the book would probably serve for a 
whole year's course. 

I have made a special effort to develop the subject pro- 
gressively, so that the text may be comprehended by a begin- 
ning student as he proceeds in his reading, though he has no 
general acquaintance with the subject and no knowledge of 
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topics treated later. I have avoided the use of technical terms 
not yet defined and reference to topics not yet dealt with. For 
this reason, in putting the last five chapters in the position they 
occupy, I have sacrificed, to some extent, strict logic in arrange- 
ment to practical considerations. It seemed to me that these 
chapters would be better understood at the end of the course 
than as subdivisions of general topics coming earlier in the book. 
I also think that to have put them anywhere else would have 
undesirably broken the continuity of development of the gen- 
eral subject matter. In the footnotes, however, I have imposed 
upon myself no restrictions in the matter of the use of unex- 
plained terms or in the discussion of previously unconsidered 
matters. The notes are not intended for the use of a beginner, 
and I advise the student who is for the first time taking up the 
study of real property law not to read any comment or discus- 
sion in the notes and to consult them for the purpose only of 
obtaining references to authorities that he may wish to examine. 

As the book is intended solely for students' use, I have made 
no attempt at full citation and have frequently referred to 
text-books where the student can find collections of authorities. 

I have freely drawn on all available sources of assistance 
and can merely express generally my obligation to the many 
writers on the subject. Of one debt, however, I gladly make 
an especial acknowledgment, that which I owe to my wife 
for much practical assistance and valuable criticism of the 
text from a non-professional point of view. 

E. J. NORTHRUP. 

New Orleans, 

January 1, 1910. 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ' W^THE 
LAW OF REAL PROPERTY" /.V 



CHAPTER I 
THE FEUDAL SYSTEM AND TENURE 

The English and American law of real property has its roots 
ao deep in the feudal system, and the impress upon it of feudal- 
ism has been so indelible, that a comprehension of the under- 
lying principles of feudal society is a necessary preliminary to 
an adequate understanding of that branch of the law. 

The feudal system is the name applied to the political and so- 
cial organization prevailing in western Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages. It was introduced into England after .th^ ]^{prp)ian / 1> 
Conguestj.toward the end of the eleventh century. It never had 
exact uniformity but was constantly undergoing change, first 
development and then decay. At one time it was fairly well 
adapted to the needs of the age, but with advancing civilization 
it lost its usefulness and finally fell to pieces under changing 
conditions. 

The devdopment of the legal theory of the system never 
kept pace with the growth and decline of the actual usages of 
feudal society. Time was required to fully formulate the l^al 
doctrines controlling the rights and duties existing under the 
system. By the time they were established as law and the sys- 
tem had definite legal coherence, it was a lready break ing d own 
h practice . However, as profitable rights had been acquired t 
under it by powerful classes, the theory and the law of the 
feudal system continued to be developed into a complete, uni- 
form, and ideal scheme, which at no time represented an actual- 
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ity in the life of the^p^plet As it is, however, this legal theory 
of the feudal syst^^^JFcom which the law of real property derives 
its origin, it i? t>nly**the ideal system that will be considered for 
the preseji;^t*/p(B¥^ses. 
Un(lCT\tW'feudal sv^ tfilBl t^^ Tnil jtarv. political, and g overn- 

.it!il%l}Mretically ideal form the various ranks and orders of the 
. ,/*{HSople rose in a graduated series, regulated according to their 
•\ \* 'lelation to the land, from the lowest dass, the peasants, through 
\ * V* * successively smaller but more aristocratic classes until the pin- 
nacle of the whole structure was reached in the person of the 
king. Thus society was organized into a sort of pyramid, all 
bound and welded together into an orderly whole by the re- 
ciprocal obligations of each landholder with the superior above 
him on the one hand and the inferior below him on the other ; 
for the essence of the whole system was the duty of service owed 
by the inferior landholder to his superior and the duty of pro- 
tection owed by the superior to his inferior. 

The theory was that every square foot of land in the king- 
dom had originally belonged to the king, and such part of it as he 
had not retained in his personal ownership had been conveyed 
by him in parcels to different individuals, in return for which 
they became obligated to render some kind of service to the 
king. The persons receiving land from the king in this manner 
usually in turn subdivided the lands so received, each among his 
own special followers, who, in return for the parcels thus ob- 
tained, entered into similar obligations to serve him who had 
thus bestowed such lands. The process might be and often was 
carried still further. In theory there was no limit to it. In each 
case the services were due to the immediate person from whom 
the lands had been received. 

Thus there was with respect to each conveyance of land, a 
superior, the person who had conveyed it and to whom services 
were to be rendered, and an inferior, the person to whom the 
land was conveyed and by whom the services were to be rendered. 
A person who had received land and reconveyed it away to an- 
other was at one and the same time both a superior and an in- 
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f erior. With the exception of the king at the top, who owed no 
service, and the possessor of the soil itself at the bottom, to 
whom no one owed service, every man m the feudal scheme of 
landholding was necessarily both a superior and an inferior. 
Upon each, some one or more lower m the scale were dependent, 
and each was in turn dependent upon some other who was above 
him. 

One to whom land had been conveyed under this system, and 
who was in occupation of it, was regarded as the owner although 
he owed service in return for it. If he had reconveyed it t o 
another an d, so, was no l onger in actual occupati on, hft waa n o 
Inngpr ^^|pi Awnpr nf ^ e lan|1 , hut w as regard *?^, as Jfg^ijjg the 

^rvigJj^^UilidfilBdMflU^^ TlSengnt to receive such 

service was itself property, in its nature analogous to property 
inland. 

The owner and possessor of the land itself was not necessarily 
the actual occupier and cultivator of it in person. He might 
and often did retain his ownership and, instead of conveying 
the land to another in return for service, simply hire laborers 
to work the land for him or have it cultivated by the labor of 
those who owed him service in the form of work in return for 
other land they had received from him or of serfs belonging to 
the owner's land. 

Tlie grades into which society was thus divided were both 
political and social. The citizen of the modem nation owes 
loyalty and political duties to the sovereign state. Under the 
feudal system this was not so to the same extent. National 
consciousness was not developed to as high a degree as at 
present. The loyalty and political duties of the individual were 
not due to the state as such, but, primarily, at least, to his 
superior in the feudal scale. The obligation was rather of faith 
to the superior than of patriotism for the country. 

This political gradation carried with it corresponding social 
distinctions. Those occupying the higher grades had titles of 
nobility and formed a distinct class. lando wning was a pi/blic 
matter , and landowners, by reason or bemg~ucB^ often had 
[uties of a public nature to perform ; so that the law regulating 
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fend r ece ived by them from their superiors was in effect the 
public politicaT laW^The country. ^ The wh ole structure of 
govemmeut waa thas built around thip ^jstem of land ownership. 

The superior was known as the lord, the inferior as the vassal. 
Every lord had his vassal or vassals ; every vassal had his lord. 
One occupying an intermediate position who had received land 
from his lord and conveyed it in turn to his vassal was both a 
vassal and a lord, according as he was considered with respect 
to those above him or to those below him. 

The services were of different kinds. Those rendered by the 
upper classe s were c hiefly military. Such service consisted of 
Tumishing fighting men for the lord's army. The number of 
men to be furnished and the number of days in a year for which 
they were to serve varied according to the amoimt of land 
for which the vassal owed service. The king's army was formed 
of men who paid in military service for the land that had been 
given them by the king, together with the retainers and sol* 
diers that they furnished to discharge the obligation. When 
military service was due to an intermediate lord, he would have 
at his disposal a force with which he could perform the military 
service he himself owed to the king or which he might use for 
his own enterprises. The services performed by the lower 
ggdgg.ot ■tbfi.pfmpkw^Tfi m the main agricultural^ as, for example, 
the plowing and reaping of land, the cutting and hauling of 
firewood, and the like. 

IThe technical name applied to the peculiar form of land 
ownership which was the basis of the feudal system is tenure. 
Derived from the Latin, tenere, to hold, it sijgnifiea a holding of 
land from a superior, a dependent ownership as distinguished 
from that wholly independent ownership, direct and absolute, 
that one enjoys in his goods or peiwmal property. One who 
holds land by a tenure is said to own it, according to the extent 
of his interest therein, greater or lesser, as the case may be, but 
he has derived^at own^lp from his feudal lord and owes 
some service in return therefor. Hence, he is said to hold it from 
his lord. The opposing term, to signify independent ownership 
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of limd , not hM f]v^m j^ny pfti^T^, |> nlhJIin] There may be 
allodiali owners^p, but there cannot be such a thing as allodial 
tenure, for the two words refer to repugnant things. Neverthe- 
less, the expression " allodial tenure", although quite incorrect, 
issometimes used.^ 
^n England there was no allodial land other than that owned 
ISy the king and not conveyed by him to a vassal. All land of 
any other owner whatsoever was held by a tenure of some su- 
perior or lord and was held mediately or immediately of the « 
king. The owner holding from a lord was known as a tenant^ ( 
that is, he was one who held. In other words, a vassal in the 
feudal system was.^JfiDAat« 'XTie thingT[el3~ was a tenement, 
which word meant anything held by a tenure. The king, the 
ultimate lord of all^nants, was called the lord paramount. A 
mesne, or middle, lord was one who occupied an intermediate 
position in the chain of feudal tenure between an overlord from 
whom such mesne lord held land and a tenant who held the same 
land from the mesne lord, while the name tenant paravail was 
applied to the lowest tenant in the series, from whom no one 
held and who was supposed to make avail or profit of the land. 
A mesne lord was, of course, both lord and ^^"ft!»t ''^ *^^ QomA 
tune . T he ten ants holding inmiediately of the king were styled 
tena nts in ca pSe, that is, in chiei Tbfi.Jtenaot para vaiT was 
sai d to hoErtEe land in demesne. The latter species of tenant 
wisis most Uke oiir modem notion of an owner. He it was who 
had the right to occupy the land, to cultivate or waste it, to do 
what he chose with it. Nevertheless, his lord had rights in it 
and held it from his own lord. He held it, however, in service, 
that is, what he held was the service due, and he was entitled to 
look to the land for the rendition of the service. So, if the lord 
was a mesne lord who in turn held from an upper lord, that up- 
per lord also held the land in service and was entitled to receive 
the service in return for which he had conveyed the land to the 
mesne lord. Ultimately the chain reached to the king who 
owned all the land in England in service, except such as he had 
kept in his own hands and had not conveyed away. 

1 2 qofap. St8. N. J. (1010) 153& 
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The following real instance will illustrate. In the time of 
Edward I, Roger of St. German held land at Paxton in Himting- 
donshire of Robert of Bedford, who held of Richard of Ilchester, 
who held of Alan of Chartres, who held of William le Boteler, 
who held of Gilbert Neville, who held of Devorguil Balliol, who 
held of the king of Scotland, who held of the king of England.^ 
This was a feudal chain of tenures of unusual length, but in 
theory there was no limit to the possible number of links between 
the king and the lowest tenant. 

The theory of dependent tenures was an essential part of 
the system of manors. A maniQir..was a tract of land jJl held 
byone person, the lord of the manor, from whom all others held, 
m^mtely or immediately, parcels of land within the manor. 
The manor embraceff'the lands that were held of the lord By 
his tenants and also, normally, such land as he retained for his 
own personal use, known as the demesne land, and waste land 
used for pastiutige and the like by the lord and tenants. All 
tenures in the manor ultimately centered in the lord of the 
manor, so that he occupied, relative to the manor, the same posi- 
tion in the feudal scheme that the king did with respect to the 
whole realm. The most important characteristic feature of a 
manor was the manorial courts, composed of tenants of the 
manor and the lord, or his steward as his representative, and 
having administrative and judicial jurisdiction over matters 
arising within the manor. As much the larger part of the land 
in England in former times lay within manors, they were an 
important element of the governmental system of the country. 
While many of them were held by lords who were tenants of 
some overlord, the king himself was lord of numerous manors. 

The word/^ meant land held by td&uie~&Ma -a superior, 
and sMnfeudption was the naxni^ applied to the system of creat- 
ing successively dependent tenures in a chain. Whenever a 
tenant aliened his land to be held of the alienor by the alienee, 
thus adding a new dependent tenure on the end of the chain of 
tenures already existing, such alienation was said to operate by 
way of subinfeudation. It is to be distinguished from the svb-^ 

» 1 PoU. & MaitL, 2d ed., 233. ' 
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stiiu f^ o f a new t enant in placeof th e old ten fii"^ ^^ tm ft lifiH^ 
^[gg_^Y the lattgrjf> tJifi f^rmpr. When an alienation of land 
operated by way of substitution, the alienoFi the old tenant, 
ceased to have any connection with the land and was eliminated 
entirely from the scheme of tenure, the new tenant simply taking 
the place of the old. 

It is probable that before the year 1290 a tenant holding of 
a mesne lord might, subject to some ill-defined restraints, alien- 
ate the whole or any part of his land by way of subinfeudation, 
and the whole of it, tiiough perhaps not a part of it, by way of 
substitution. The t enants in capite of the crown seem not to 
h ave h ad the right to alienate their land without the "royal 
license.^ The alienation by a tenant was felt to be a grievance 
by his lord, whose interests in the land might be prejudiced 
thereby, and the right of alienation was the subject of contention 
u ntil the matter was compromised and settled by the pasaafle, 
iai& year 1290, of the famous act of Parliament known as the 
Statute of Quia Emptores (from the first words of the act, mean- > 
ing forasmuch as purchasers")) the Stat. 18 Edw. I, c. 1 ; 
Stat, of Westm. III. By this act it was provided that from*^. 
thenceforth, it shouUL.be JawfuL to every freeman to sell at his 
own pleasure his lands and tenements or part of them, so that the 
alienee should hold the same land3 or tenements of the alie&or's 
JorJT>y such service and customs as the alienor had held befoM 
Itbea lienaSKn.^. The statute applied, however, only when there 
was a transfer of the ordinary general ownership of the property, ' 
the kind of ownership that on the owner's death descends to his 
lieus m the usual way and without limitation as to the kind of 
heirs that can inherit. Sometimes certain other kinds of 
ihierests mland are transferred, as, for example, interests that 
do not pass to heirs at all on the death of the owner or interests 
that descend to only a certain class of heirs. Alienations of 
these latter kinds of interests were not affected By the statute 
and remained as they were l)ef ore its passage both as respects 
tie nght to alien and the effect of alienation upon the tenure^ 
a new tenure between the alienor and the alienee being 

^ 1 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 329^-340. 
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created whenever such would have been the efiPect before the 
statute.^ 

In the cft8M,hawifv«c».to which, the statute did apply it had 
§ tvowf old igflf ftct : first, upon the right of alienation, and, second^, 
in making alienatfons operate by way of substitution instead of 
subinfeudation. With respect to the first effect, all alienations 
to which the act applied could thereafter be freely made. This 
provision appUed .to all. aJieoations, of the kind of interests 
within the terms of the act as explained above, by all p««ons 
except tenants lii oaplte of the crown^ The latteccould not alien 
without obtaining license from the crown, because the statute 
did not affect the king^ f^^j but alTienants except tenants 
in capite acquired the right to freely alienate the general owner- 
^ship of their land. With respect to the other effect of the 
statute, that making alienations operate by way of substitution 
instead of subinfeudation, thereafter, in the case of all alienations 
to which this provision of the act applied, the alienee was 
substituted in place of the alienor as tenant of the overlord of 
the latter, and subinfeudation was abolished. Thus, if the 
land was held of the king by A and of A by B and of B by C, 
and C conveyed to D, D now became tenant of B, and C ceased 
to have any coimection with the tenure of the land, while the 
other tenures remained unchanged. Thb provision of the act 
applied to all tenants, those in capite as well as others. Al- 
though tenants in capite of the crown were required to obtain 
a license to alien, when they did alien it operated by way of 
substitution, either as a result of Quia Emptores or of later 
acts.* 

There were, however, certain cases in which the effect of the 
statute in abolishing subinfeudation was not applicable. In 
the first place, as the rights of the king were not affected by the 

1 See Chap. 3. 

' There may be a question whether tenants in oapite were prevented 
by Quia Emptores from creating a new tenure to be held of them- 
sdves. However this may be, the effect of Stats. 17 Edw. II, e. 6, 
and 34 Edw. Ill, c. 15, De Prerogativa Regis, was to invalidate subin- 
feudations by tenants in capite later than Uie reign of Edward I. See 2 
Bla. Com. 91, and ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 20. 
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Statute, a tenure would still be created on a conveyance by the 
crown, after the statute in the same way as before ; so that, if 
after the statute the king conveyed to A, the latter held of die 
king by a tenure. In the second place, as explained above, the 
statute applied to conveyances of the general ownership ody. 
When any other kind of interest was conveyed the statute had 
no application and a new tenure would be created in the same 
manner and whenever such would have been the effect before 
the statute. 

While tenures already existing before the passage of the 
statute were not affected by it, no new tenure could be there- 
after created, save in the exceptional Cases not within the terms 
of the act and on conveyances by the crown. Whenever^the 
ownership of land passed from a tenant to his lord the tenure 
that had^ e>dsledT5elween them was, of course, extinguished, 
and the lord could uott unleashe wfiie the Idng* create a now 
tenure by a subsequent alienation. In other words, a tenure 
once destroyed could not be re-created except on a conveyance* 
by the king. The constant tendency, therefore, was for 
mesne tenures to disappear and for jallland-ta coma to be held 
directly of the crown. In the course of a long period of time 
miichof the land in England, from one cause or another, came 
into the hands of the crown and was by it conveyed away again. 
Hie result was, of course, to destroy the mesne tenures. Where 
this has not happened, the tendency has been tor the mesne lords 
to be lost si^t of, as their rights have become less and less val- 
uable and in consequence not enforced ; so that at the present 
day most of the land in England is either held directly of the 
crown or presumed to be so held from lack of proof to the con- 
trary, except where it lies within a known manor. 

One result of Quia Emptores was the impossibility of creat- 
ing new manors, because the essence of a manor is the existence 
of tenants all holding, either mediately or inamediately, of the 
lord of the manor. As such subinfeudation was impossible 
after Qiiia Smptores, no manor could normally be thereafter 
created; although it seems a manor might still be created by 
special charter from the crown confirmed by act of Parlia- 
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ment.^ In general, therefore, such manors as are still known 
must have existed since before the year 1290. There are a few 
in England, but they have lost most of their earlier characteris- 
tics and importance. There are none in the United States.^ 

As the services by which land was held on tenure varied in 
their nature, so there were many kinds of tenure, designated by 

J name according to the nature of the service. The military ser- 
vice of the upper classes gave the name of knight service to the 
tenure by which they held. Ita distinguishing features were 
the military character of the service and the uncertainty in 
being called upon to render it. Wiih the later development 
of the feudal system it became conmion for the tenant to escape 
the actual performance of military service by paying the lord, 
in lieu thereof, a sum of money. Such payment was known as 
escuage. 

^ Grand serjeanty was a tenure held of the king in capite in 
return for some personal service, as, to carry his banner or his 
lance or to be his carver or his butler or the like. 
V Frankalmoign was a tenure held by a monastery or other 
religious corporation. The service was the performance of 
masses or other divine service for the benefit of the lord and 
his heirs from whom the tenure was held. After Quia Emptores 
it could not be created by anyone but the king, because that 
statute prevented anyone else from creating a tenure to be held 
of himself. 

r The most important non-military tenure was socage. Any 
tenure, except grand serjeanty, in which the service was 
not military or spiritual and was certain in amount, was socage, 
and was usually so called, and, if not named socage, it was such 

^ Delaoherois v, Delaoherois, 11 H. L. C. 62. The land in this case 
was in Ireland and the confirmation by the Irish Parliament. Lord 
Coke says that subinfeudation is possible notwithstanding Quia Emp- 
tores, by license of the king and sdl the lords immediate and mediate* 
and perhaps parliamentary confirmation is not necessary in such cases. 
Co. litt. 98 b. See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 21 ; People v. Van 
Rensselaer, 9 N. Y. 291. 

* Before the Revolution there were some manors in New York 
held of the king, but by statute they were abolished from July 9, 1776. 
See note on New York manors, 1 Reeves Real Prop. 389. 
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in effect. The services in socage tenure were of great variety: 
A fixed amount of agricultural service, as, the plowing or reap -* 
ing of so many acres of land each year or the annual payment ^^ 
of a certain amount of produce or money, was, perhaps, the . ' 
most common. 

Homage and feaUy were ceremonial services generally ao- 
compan^g other services. Both pertained to the military^ 
t^uufia*. while fealty alone was attached to socage. In whick 
hom age w as rarely given . Fealty sometunes constituted the 
only^ service rendered. Each was, in substance, a ceremony in 
which the tenant promised and agreed to be a true and faithful 
tenant to the lord. Homage was the more formal and the more 

h umble one 9 1^ t )ie pftf^^^ yf^t^^Tmal^T "*" ^ 

""There were other tenures most of which could be classified 
as, in effect, knight service or socage, but some of them bear« 
ing special names descriptive of the special service rendered. 
Among them may be mentioned gavelkind and borough English, ^ 
both socage tenures with special customs. 

In addition to the characteristic services to be rendered, 
the feudal tenures carried with them certain incidents, varying 
somewhat according to the kind of tenure. The nature of the 
service to be rendered was a matter of agreement between the 
partiM nken the tenure was created, but the incidents were 
to the tenure by force of law. 

[ents of knight service were, first, certain money 
pg yjiii to^^at the tenant was obliged to make to the lord on the 
b^j^fiSog of certain events. These were aids, that is, contri- ){ 
bottn^ to tlie expense of ransoming the lord if taken prisoner, 
ol lBi| |itfauthis eldest son, and of marrying his eldest daughtec4 
S payment to be made to the lord when the heir of the 
mcoeeded to the tenancy by inheritance ; jprimer seisin, \ 

t^BdHtvmhl relief payable by tenants in capite only. 
Soljbci^, when the tenant died leaving an infant heir entitled 
toli'ooeed to the property, the lord had the right of wardship and 
mUnrinffe of the heir. That meant that the lord was entitled 
to act as guardian of the heir and as such to have the custody 
of the person and land of the heir during the guardianship) and 
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to take all the profits of the land without accounting to the heir 
for them, although the heir could look to his guardian for sup- 
port. This was wardship. If the lord offered to his ward dur- 
ing the period of guardianship a suitable match in marriage 
and the heir refused, he must pay the lord the value of the mar- 
riage, which was what anyone would in good faith give for such 
an alliance. If the heir married without the guardian's consent, 
the latter was entitled to double the value of the marriage. This 
was the right of marriage. Lastly, there was escheai. When 
a tena nt died le a ving n o heir fo mherit the iSropefty, the lor d- 
wa s entitled to it by esc h eat, w hich^wa§„tbe Jieveitiog of the 
land to the lord on the failure of heirs who could inherit from 
jEEe tenant, which failure could occur not only by actual non- 
existence of lieirs of the tenant, but^alau aa^a result of the 
tenant committing a felony. This was supposed to work a cor- 
ruption of blood that made the heirs of tiie felon incapable of 
inheriting from him, so that the land escheated as if there were 
no heirs. A distinction shou ld be made between esche at and 
fotfeiiure. The former was to thelord, as an incident of tenure. 
The lifter was to the king, as a penalty for an offense against the 
sovereign.^ When a tenant committed treason his lands were 
forfeited forever to the king. The distinction is often lost sight 
of when the king himself was the overlord, for then he was en- 
titled to the land in case of either felony or treason. 

The incidents of socage tenure were much less burdensome to 
the tenant. When the land was held on the service of paying an 
annualrent in money or any certain thing and the tenant died 
and the land came to his heir by inheritance, the lord was en- 
fitted, as a relief, to the payment by the heir of a sum or certain 
thing equal to one year's rent. Escheat was the same in socagi^^ 
as in knight service.^ '^^^ ^^ ^^ right of wardship or mai> 
riage in" the lord. When the tenant died leaving an infant heir, 
the guardianship went to his nearest relative who could not by 
possibility inherit the land, and he must accoilnt to the heir on 
his reaching fourteen years of age, at which age the heir was 
entitled to the possession of his property. 

1 3 Holdflworth Hist. Eng. Law, 63. 
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In cB cases of tenure in capite, whether knight service or 
the tenant was liable to a fms for alienatw n, i.e., a 
paymoit to the king of a sum of money as a penalty, if he 
aliened the land without license from the crown, because the 
Statute of Quia Emptores did not give the free right of aliena- 
tion to tenants in capite of the crown. 

principal importance being that the land did not escheat when 
the tenant committed felony, the maxim applicable to this 
t^iure being, " The father to the bough, the son to the plough " ; 
and that the land descended on thy HpAt.Ti nf fht^ fftnAnt^ \^ ^] liia 

gong P^Hfj Uy , jtia^-^^o/l r,t f/^ fhi> i\Uaa^ ^ n^xTifiHiiy ^i^ tlia ^tiniH* ! 

itfU fif »1io nr>mm^|| lour Land held according to the custom 
of borou gh English descended to ihe y o^geat ^ri^ ^i\ tKa 
adUSl6n of the others. "" 

All of the tenures' mentioned were free, that is, held by free 
men. There was another tenure, originally that of imfree per- 
sons. This was oopyhoid. The unfree serfs in a manor, or 
mBeins as they were called, at first held their plots of ground 
only at the will of their owner, who could dispossess them at his 
whim. Later it was said that they held at the will of the lord 
according to the custom of the manor. In course of time the 
custom of the manor came to have the force of law, and the copy- 
hold tenant, or copyholder, was absolutely secure in his owner- 
ship. Free persons frequently held by copyhold tenure, and 
finally all villeins became personally free. The name of the 
tenure was derived from the fact that transfers of copyhold 
land were conducted in the manorial court, and what cor- 
responded to the deed was a copy of the court record. Hence 
the tenure was copyhold and the tenant a copyholder. Copy- 
hold is still found in England, where it is of much importance, 
but has never existed in the United States. 

There was a class of tenures analogous in many respects to 
pure copyhold but with fixed and certain services, occupying a 
sort of intermediate position between the free and unfree and 
sometimes denominated villein socage. To distinguish them and 
the free socage tenures that were subject to special customs. 
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and also socage tenure held in capite of the crown, from the 
ordinary and more general form of socage held by free men, 
the formal name of the latter tenure is free and common 
socage. 

In the time of Charles I (1625) the system of tenures as 
outlined in the foregoing pages was in full force in England. 
Its usefulness for military and governmental purposes was gone. 
Military service was no longer personally performed in dis- 
charge of the obligations of tenure but was commuted by the 
payment of escuage. Nevertheless, many of the forms and 
burdens of the feudal system continued after the spirit was dead. 
The greater part of Uie land in England was held in knight 
service and chiefly in capite of the king. The profitable inci- 
dents of the military tenures had become a source of revenue 
to the crown and were enforced with rigor. These exactions, 
however, were opposed to the spirit of the times and of the 
Revolution and were discontinued under the Commonwealth 
(1649-1660). As they could not be renewed after this taste 
of freedom from their burden, one of the earliest acts of the 
Restoration was the Stat. 12 Car. II, c. 24 (1660), by 
which, from the year 1645, the military tenures and tenures 
by socage in capite were abolished and converted into free and 
conmion socage, the burdensome incidents of grand serjeanty 
were removed, and all fines for alienation were taken away. 

The statute left socage, grand serjeanty as modified, frankal- 
moign, borough English, gavelkind, and copyhold in existence. 
The great bulk of the land in England is held to-day in fjee 
and common socage and mostly of the crown. The incidents of 
relief and escheat still pertain to it, but the former, from the 
change in the value of money, is almost always of a trifling 
amount and rarely enforced,' and the latter has lost most of 
its importance since corruption of blood by felony has been 
abolished and the power to alien land and to give it by last will 
and testament has been generally acquired, so that in the rare 
case of one having no heirs he can dispose of his property by 
deed or by will and thus avoid an escheat. 

1 See Will. Real Ptop., 20th ed., 55-58. 
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TENUBE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Land in the thirteen original colonies of the United States 
was held by the proprietors from the crown in free and common 
socage, not in capite and on merely nominal services.^ IfeU? 
for all practical pu rposes ownership of land was allodial, and 
little but tlie theory of the doctrine of tenures prevailed. With 
the independence of the country, the rights of the crown un- 
doubtedly passed to the several States, and land in each was held 
of the State as overlord. 

This is still the law in some States,^ and it would seem to 
be the necessary logical conclusion that, where no statute has 
abolished it, tenure still exists in all States that have adopted 
the common law; although the view has been taken by one 
court, at least, that even in the absence of statute, tenure has 
ceased to exist since the Revolution.* However, it may be 
safely assumed that wherever tenure thebre'trcally exists no 
feudal mci3eiit,'save that of escheat to the State on default of 
hem, woi33^ recogaized,jBi^d ?§.cheat.is generally the subject 
of statuti ;^fY ^ff^l^^^inn. TTiPrp is, of course, in the United 
States, no corruption of blood by felony to cause an escheat. 
Tenure, therefore, e ve n whe re it may, exist^ia .tbcotyy- stripp ^i 
" ^ ifli ITl t^^ ATT^ir^"", '^t'\^^°i ^^ feudal services and inci- 
dents, does not aflFect the owner's enjoyment ofhh property 
anJlias aff'fhe beneficial advantages of allodial ownership. 
■" Many of the States have declared by express statutory enact- 
ment that tenure is abolished and ownership of land is allodial. 
In such there is, of course, no tenure. The Statute of Quia 
Emptores, abolishing subinfeudation, seems to be t!l fbrcein- aU 
^^^tfiS ^" wKin^i t^T^^fp fp«^«r with two exceptional^ aa a result 

* 1 Story Const. § 172; 1 Gray'B Cases Prop., 2d ed., 330. 

« Ga. Code (1896) § 3061 ; 2 Comp. Stats. N. J. (1910) 1638. But 
query. What is meant by" AUodial tenure"? Civ. Code, a C. (1902) 
{2363. 

« Maryland, Matthews v. Ward, 10 Gill & J. 443, 451. Compare 
Wallace v. Harmstad, 44 Pa. St. 492 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§22-23, 26. 

4 Pennsylvania, Ingersoll v. Sargeant, 1 Whart. 337; and South 
Carolina, see Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 27. 
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of the adoption of the oommon law and the early English 
statutes in aid thereof. Where there is no tenure there can 
be no question whether Quia E mptores is in force or not, as it 
can have no applicationj^Qept to a^jjilemrof feYsate.^ -- - - 

1 On the feudal sywiUm^ see Co. litt. 64 a» Hai|i:raye'8 n.» 191 a, 
Butler's n. 
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CHAPTER n 

CORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY — FIXTURES — 

ESTATES IN GENERAL 

COBPOBEAL REAL PROPEBTT 

The word property has a loose and varied meaiu ng. Its 
most stp rf. CTjjpnffip Apce seems to be an exclusive foght)that o ne 
has to use, control, a nd h ave dominion over some tEing. The 
word is not, however, confined to this meaning buFislTpplied 
also to the things that are the subjects of property rights. Thus 
we say that one has the property in a certain parcel of land, 
referring to his rights therein that are recognized and protected 
by law, mdule we also say that the land is his property, in which 
case we are speaking of the land itself. The word is also used 
in a looser sense as including both of the others ; as, when we 
speak of all a man's property. There the reference is both to 
the things that are the subjects of his property rights and to 
the rights themselves. 

The things that are the subjects of property rights are di- 
vided byjaw into things corporeal and things incorporeal. 
Things incorporea l are only intangible legal rights and relations, ^ft 
whidi have no physical existence, cannot be perceived by the 
senses, and are mere creations of law. Things corporeal are 
those that are tangible, material, that may be seen and handled 
and physically dealt with, such as trees, houses, land, books, 
food, coins; in short, all the midtitudinous forms of matter 
apparent to tBe' senses. For the present, the word property I 
will be used in the sense of the things that are the subjects of ' 
property rights, and in that sense corporeal property may be 
defined as things corporeal. By another classification the law 
divides property into real property and personal property. 

17 
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What is not real is personal, and the distinction can be drawn 
between them by defining real property. 

Real property is said to consist ot lands, ienemeniSj and 
heredztainemU. At present only corporealreal property will be 
considered. ^And is the §9 !! ^f the earth an d whatever i& part 
of it o r nnrifyfid to itj ftfj houses, fences, posts, trees, minerals, 
and the like, from the center of the earth to the surface ; and 
the law makes the ownership of land extend from the surface 
of the earth indefinitely upward into space. Land, the n^ and 
the thiiigs .annexed to it by nature or man so as to become in jaw 
part of it, is corporeal real property. 

tenements in clude rvrr|"fhinc thnt fOlild he held by trniirr 
Corporeal tenements comprise the same things as lands, for all 
land was brought under the system of tenure ; and all corporeal 
tenements are real property. No personal property can be a 
tenement, for the system of tenure was never applied to per- 
sonal property. Where teni!b« no longer exists, the word 
tenement has lost its significance as part of the definition of real 
property. 

A hereditame nt means anything Jthat is inheritable^, that is, 
that passes by operation of law to the owner's heirs on his death. 
WitlTrespect xo xhrTHspoSltton of property on the owner's 
death the law makes a distinction between real and personal 
property. The fpTTa^ir giQfifli i^ ^^^ aiy^s^r^f^ nf ^ yhII di^yosing 
of it, to a person or persons pointed out by law, on account of liis 
or their relationship to the deceased owner, and known as the 
heir or heirs. PfijrsQoalpiXJipisrty goes on the death of the owner, 
whether he leaves a will or not, to a person known as his personat 
representative, who takes the property for the purpose of settling 
the estate of the deceased. He pays the expenses of the settle- 
ment and the debts of the estate and then distributes the 
property that remains to the persons entitled to it, as directed 
by the law if there is no will or as directed by the will if there 
is one. If the personal representative is appointed by the will 
of the deceased he is known as executor; if not, as administrator. 
Corporeal hereditaments are things corporeal that are in- 
herited. By the old common law, and still in England, certain 
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articles of personal property, such as jewelry and some house- 
hold utensils, sometimes go to the heir aslaereditaments, under 
the name of heirhoms. They are, of course, neither lands nor 
tenements. In the United States, however, there are no 
heirlooms, and in this country all corporeal hereditaments are 
laiKJs and teneme nt-q, ^^^t^t \^^ rpnl pj^p^rfy 

Corporea? Ift"^^ f^nAmotifQ gi^j htriTJitfimrnti nrr, there- 
fore, c orpor eal thi^jp Tt^^\^ ^{lat is, land and the things annexed 
to the land so as to be part of it ; and 




poreal thing is personal property and i^** yn^ ^'^ ^f\ ft (^htHA 

It was said tbat land includes such chatteb, in their nature 
persona] property, as have been annexed to the land and are 
regarded by the law as part of it. Such chattels become real 
prope rty and are said to be a part of the realty. It remains to 
be explained under what conditions a chattel is annexed to land 
so as to become, in law, part of it. 

FIXTUBES 

No one but the owner of land or some other p^^K>n with the 
owner's consent ordinarily has the right to sever and remove 
therefrom any part of it. Sometimes when chattels are attached 
or aflbced to land, questions arise whether they may be severed 
and removed by some one other than the owner. To such 
chattels the name fixtures is applied, and it is used in different 
senses, sometimes as meaning chattels that may not be separated 
from the land without the consent of the owner of the land, and 
sometimes as meaning those that may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be separated without the consent of the owner. 
The word fixture will be here defined and used as meaning a 
chattel attached to the land and while so attached a part of the 
realty, but which may, under certain circumstances, be removed 
by one not the owner and without the latter^s consent. 

A chattel attached to land may : first, remain personal prop- 
erty pure and simple, in which case it is never part of the 
realty; or, second, become, in law, part of the realty. If it 
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does become part of the realty, the further question may arise : 
Are there circumstanoes under Jwhich it may be removed from 
the land without the consent of the owner of the hmd ? — that is, 
is it a true fixture as defined above? If the chattel remains 
personal property and never becomes part of the realty, the 
further question whether it is a true fixture can never arise. 

The first inquiry is, then, whether a chattel attached to 
land by the owner of the land has become realty or remained 
personal property. The old conmion law gave much greater 
relative importance to real property than to personalty and 
naturally adopted the principle that whatever is attached to 
the realty becomes part of it. This is still true as a very general 
statement, but there are many exceptions, and some things are 
r^;arded by the law as remaining personal property although 
attached to the realty. There is no absolute, or, indeed, 
satisfactory test for determining whether a chattel has become 
annexed to the realty so as to be part of it. Physical attach- 
ment alone cannot be the test, for some things fastened to the 
realty remain personal property and others not attached at all 
but resting on the land merely by their own weight are con- 
sidered by the law to be annexed to the land and as part of 
the realty. It seems to depend upon the circumstances of the 
case, a combination of things, the use of the chattel with the 
land, the degree of affixing, and the objects, purposes, and 
permanence of the attachment. Previous decisions, except in 
extremely similar cases, are of little assistance. 

It seems to be the best working rule to start with the general 
principle that any chattel phy^cally attached to the land is 
regarded as annexed thereto so as to be part of the realty, and 
then to consider the cases not falling within that principle as 
being exceptional and to endeavor to classify the exceptions. 

The general principle is illustrated by such clear cases as 
fence^posts driven into the ground and the rails or wire fastened 
to them, trees and bushes growing in the soil, and buildings 
of permanent construction on foundations sunk in the ground. 

The cases treated as exceptional may be divided into those 
of chattels not attached to the land but which are, neverthe- 
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less, considered as constructively annexed thereto so as to be 
part of the realty, and those of chatteb that are attached to the 
land but are not regarded as annexed thereto or part thereof. 

With respect to the first class, the courts generally consider 
a chattel that is peculiarly adapted to use in connection with 
some particular piece of land as belonging with it and part of it. 
Thus, the door key of a house is, in law, part of the house and 
real property, and duplicate parts of machinery, fitted so that 
they are adapted to be used with some particular machinery that 
is itself part of the realty, are also part of the same realty al- 
though not actually attached.^ The chattel must, it seems, be 
constructed to fit into something which is part of the realty and 
not merely be capable of being used with it. Thus, a shaker 
fitting a furnace would doubtless be realty, while a coal shovel 
used for putting coal into the furnace would not. Yet it is not 
necessary that the chattel fit only one machine to be real prop- 
erty, for the shaker might fit other furnaces and the door key 
other locks of the same make. 

Some things not attached to the land or fitted to any part 
thereof but resting thereon and kept in position merely by their 
own weight are part of the realty. It would seem that they 
must be sufficiently heavy to remain firmly in position and must 
be for permanent use with the land. Instances are a large stone 
statue erected as an ornament to grounds,^ and, it seems, a 
stone wall, a stone stepping block beside a driveway, and, prob- 
ably generally in the United States, wooden houses resting 
merely by their weight on stone or brick foundations.' 

A part of the realty temporarily detached for a purpose 
that contemplates its reattachment to the same land remains 
real property. A fence ^ taken up to move it or a door taken 
from its hinges to repair it or the hinges would be real property 
while detached. If the severed portion of the realty is to remain 
realty, the detachment must be for a purpose that contemplates 

» Ex pafte Astbury, L. R. 4 Ch. 630. 
« Snedeker v. Warring, 12 N. Y. 170. 
* See Landon v. Piatt, 34 Conn. 517, 524* 
« Ooodrioh V. Jonee, 2 Hill, 142. 
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its reattachment to the same realty. If the chattel is to be 
taken from the land and sold or is to be attached to other land 
of the same owner, it becomes personalty on being severed.^ 

A severance made without the consent of the owner would 
not convert the severed portion of the realty into personalty 
against the will of the owner, as, for example, when a frame 
building was blown down the mliterials remained part of the 
realty.^ If the owner later elected to consider the severed ar- 
ticles as personalty he could do so and could make his election 
effective by manifesting it by any acts that evidenced it. The 
rule in such cases seems to be that that which is real continues 
to be real until the owner of the land shalllby his election give 
it a different character ; but this rule applies only when there 
has been an actual severance. No owner of land can by his 
mere election to do so convert his realty into personalty. 

With regard to the other class of exceptional cases, those of 
chattels attached to the realty but still considered personal 
property, it seems impossible to lay down any satisfactory guid- 
ing rule to determine when a departure will be made fro m the 
broad general principle that what is attached to land is realty^ 
TerEaps~thequestion of greatest practical importance in this 
connection is whether machinery in a factory ^11 be regarded 
as personalty or part of the realty. As to this the courts have 
attempted to formulate some rules; as, that all machinery 
of a manufactory which is necessary to constitute it, whether 
fast or loose, and without which it would not be a factory at all, 
is part of the realty,' and that machines may remain chattels 
for all purposes, though attached, if the mode of attachment m- 
dicates it is merely to steady them for more convenient use and 
not to make them an adjunct of the building or soil.^ These 
rules indicate the varying tendencies of different courts and 
the intrinsic difficulty in establishing any real test. About all 
that can be said is that it is a question of the bias of each par- 

» Noble V, Sylvester, 42 Vt. 146. 
> Rogers v. Gilinger, 30 Pa. St. 185. 
» Voorhis ». Freeman, 2 W. & S. 116. 
« Carpenter v. Walker, 140 Mass. 416. 
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ticular court, some leaning towards treating all machinery be- 
longing to the factory as realty and others inclining to regard 
it as personalty. Probably in all courts there must be at least 
some d^;Tee of attachment of some part of the machinery to 
make it realty, but it does not follow that if attached it is always 
realty. Certain articles attached to buildings have been held 
to remain personal property, as, gas fixtures and chandeliers^ and 
steam radiators,' but it has also been held contra as to both 
of the foregoing and as to electric light fixtures.' No con- 
trolling principle seems to be discoverable in this class of cases. 
With reference to the general question of the attachment 
and detachment of* chattels, the courts have frequently said that 
the intent with which the chattel is attached or detached is an 
important factor in determining whether the chattel becomes, 
in the one case, or remains, in the other, part of the realty ; but, 
as the intent is not the secret one of the person making the at- 
tachment or severance ^ but a presumed intent to be gathered 
from the circumstances, it seems that intent does not furnish any 
assistance as a test. Apparently, what is meant by intent, when 
it is said that intent is a test, is not the act of the mind in will- 
ing that what is attached shall remain personalty or that what 
is detached shall remain realty, for the will of an individual 
cannot change realty into personalty or the reverse, but that 
the purpose or aim or object to be accomplished by the attach- 
ment or severance is a determining factor. It cannot be the 
state of mind of the person doing the act that can affect the 
character of the property, but the external fact of the object 
to be accomplished by the attachment or severance. Hence the 
courts examine into the facts and circumstances to ascertain the 
purpose, as, whether the attachment or severance was for a tem- 
XX)rary or permanent purpose When the circumstances are 
equally consistent with a purpose that would make the chattel 

1 Vaughen v. Haldeman, 33 Pa. St. 522. 

> National Bank v. North, 160 Pa. St. 303. 

'Gas fixtures, Johnson's Exr. v. Wiseman's Exr., 4 Mete. (Ky.) 
357. Steam radiators, Capehart v. Foster, 61 Minn. 132. Electrio light 
fiztm-es. Canning v. Owen, 22 R. I. 624. 

* Snedeker v. Warring, 12 N. Y. 170, 178. 
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realty and with one that would make it personalty and the in- 
tent is allowed to control, it is because that intent is evidence 
of the purpose. It is more accurate, therefore, to say that the 
purpose of the attachment or of the detachment, whichever it 
may be, of the chattel in question is one test whether it is realty 
or personalty, but that the intent cannot affect the matter 
except as evidence of the purpose in the absence of extrinsic 
facts and circumstances that reveal the purpose. 

The cases that have been so far considered are those in which 
the chattel and the land to which it was attached were both 
owned by one person. The same principles are generally held 
to control when the chattel and the land are owned by different 
persons if there is no agreement between them with respect to 
the chattel. If A attaches his chattel to B's land, or allows B 
to do so, in such fashion that it would become part of the realty 
if the chattel had belonged to B and there is no agreement that 
the chattel shall remain the property of A, it will be annexed to 
the land and be part of it.^ If, however, A attaches his chattel 
to B's land, or allows B to do so, under an agreement, expressed 
or implied, that the chattel shall remain the property of A, there 
are two views that are taken of the situation. One is that the 
agreement causes the chattel to retain its character as personalty. 
The other is that the chattel, notwithstanding the agreement,, 
becomes part of the realty ; but, although the chattel has become 
realty, still A's rights in it under his agreement will be enforced, 
if necessary, by again severing the chattel from the land. The 
latter doctrine seems the more logically correct, for the character 
of the property, whether realty or personalty, is a matter of law 
and shoidd not be capable of change at the will of individuals.^ 

Such agreements are most commonly found where a factory 
owner buys machinery for his factory and, to seciu*e the pur- 
chase price, gives the seller a mortgage on the machinery or a 
contract that the title to the machinery shall remain in the 
seller until it is fully paid for. Such an agreement, according 
to which of the two views above stated is adopted, causes the 

1 Washburn p. Sproat, 16 Mass. 449. 
* See Presoott v. Wells, 3 Nov. 82. 
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machinery either to remain personal property and to belong to 
the seller ^ or to become part of the realty, and in the latter 
case the courts must secure the rights of the seller by some pro- 
cedure based on that assumption.' 

It has been observed that with respect to a chattel attached 
to land two questions may arise, first, whether it remains per- 
sonal property or becomes part of the realty, and, second, if it 
doesbecomepartof the realty, whether it may, nevertheless, be 
severed from the land against the will of the landowner. The 
first of these questions has been considered. Now, assuming 
the chattel has become part of the realty, under what circum- 
stances may it be severed therefrom by one not the owner of 
the land? In other words, what things annexed to the realty 
are true fixtures as defined above? This question has already 
been touched upon in what was said of chattels attached to the 
land of another under an agreement preserving the rights of 
the owner of the chattel. Those courts that hold the chattel 
to become realty still preserve, as against the owner of the land, 
the rights of the owner of the chattel and if necessary to protect 
him will allow him to detach it. 

Hie most important class of cases in which one who has at- 
tached his chattel to the land of another, so that the chattel 
becomes part of that land, may still remove it is not, however, 
that in which the right of removal rests upon agreement but 
one in which that right springs from a legal relationship of the 
parties which takes the place of an agreement. It is the class 
of cases coming under the so-called doctrine of trade fixtures. 
When one who has rented land for a term of years attaches 
thereto his own chattels to be used in the way of his business, 
the law gives him the right to remove them at any time within 
his term, but not thereafter.' During the time the chattels are 

» Ford V. Cobb, 20 N. Y. 344; Davis v. BHss, 187 N. Y. 77; Sword 
r. Low, 122 m. 487. 

> Campbell v. Roddy, 44 N. J. Eq. 244. 

' As to the nature of the right to remove and why it must be ex- 
ercised within the term, see Gibson v. Hammersmith Ry. Co., 32 L. J. 
(N^s,) Ch. 337. 

The eaaee are in conflict on the question whether the right to r^ 
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attached they are a part of the realty, and all that the tenant 
has is a right of removal. They are termed trade fixtures. 
The doctrine was adopted originally to encourage trade, but 
now it has been extended to ordinary domestic fixtures in dwell- 
ing houses and, in the United States, to agricultural fixtures.^ 
It applies to tenaats who are such for the period of their lives 
or merely during such time as the landlord may permit them 
to remain in possession of the premises as well as to those who 
•are tenants for a fixed period of years or months ; and when the 
tenant is one for an uncertain term or holds subject to a con- 
tingency, he has a reasonable time after the end of his term in 
which to remove fixtiu'es.* 

The doctrine does not apply to all chattels that a tenant may 
attach. The chattel may be so permanently annexed with 
regard to the method of attachment or the purpose for which it 
is to be used that the tenant may not remove it. Here, again, 
as in the question whether a chattel has been so annexed as to 
become part of the realty, there is no legal test.' The courts 
give consideration to the manner of attachment, to the amount 
of injury that would be caused to the land or building by 
removing the chattel, to the purposes of the attachment as 
indicating a probable intent to permanently affix the chattel 
or the reverse, and to like considerations. Yet all these matters 
are relative only, and no statement of a rule can be framed that 
will furnish real assistance in deciding a new case. We can 
here only say in general terms that chattels in the nature of 
utensils and machinery and fittings in a shop, factory, house, or 
other building, that have been attached thereto by a tenant so 
as to become part of the realty and are capable of being detached 
without material injury to the land, are trade fixtures. Some 
examples of trade fixtures are vats, coppers, tables, and parti- 
move fixtures is lost by taking a new lease without reserving the right 
to remove. See Notes, 1 L. R. A. (n.b.) 1192 ; 17 id. 1135 ; 48 id. 294. 

1 See Ewell Fixt., 2d ed., 166. 

'Lawton v. Lawton, 3 Atk. 13; Antoni v. Belknap, 102 Mass. 
193. See Ewell Fixt., 2d ed., 212. 

' Compare the remarks of Kindersley, V. C, in Whitehead v, Ben- 
nett, 27 L. J. Ch. 474. 
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tions erected by a soap boiler/ a pump bolted to the wall,^ a 
fire engine in a colliery,' a coal bin, railing, stairs and banisters, 
doset, shelves, and platform scales.^ On the other hand, the 
following have been held to be so affixed as not to be removable 
by the tenant who attached them : brick buildings on founda- 
tions let mto the soil,'^ a brick baker's oven,* gas pipes, registers 
and a sink,^ wainscoting, partitions and doors,' tracks, bridge 
wooden buildings, a tank, a turntable, stationary engines and 
track scales erected by a railroad company.' 

The doctrine of trade fixtures has no application, of course^ 
to chattels which are attached to land but which remain per- 
sonalty. Such chattels may always be taken by their owner 
entitled to the possession of them. It is only when the chattel 
has become part of the realty as a result of its attachment thereto 
that the question can arise whether it is a trade fixture and as 
such removable by the tenant who has attached it.^ 

Although trade fixtures while attached are real property, it 
13 nevertheless well settled that they may be sold by the tenant 
who has the right to remove them as if they were personal prop- 
erty, without the formalities requisite for the sale of realty, and 
that they may be taken on legal process against the personal 
property of the debtor.^ This is anomalous, but what is really 
sold by the tenant or on the judicial sale is the right to remove. 

To sununarize : Chattels attached to the realty may remain 
personal property, pure and simple ; or they may become part 
of the realty but be subject, under certain circumstances, to the 
right of some one other than the owner of the realty to sever 

1 Poole's Case, 1 Salk. 368. > Qrymes v. Boweren, 6 Bing. 437. 

* Lawton p. Lawton, 3 Atk. 13. ^ Seeger t;. Pettit, 77 Pa. St. 437. 

* Whitehead v. Bennett, 27 L. J. Ch. 474. 

* Collamore v. GiUis, 149 Mass. 578. 
'Appeal of Eenney, 12 Atl. (Pa.) 589. 
' Matthiesen v. Arata, 32 Ore. 342. 

* Western & Atl. R. Co. v. Georgia, 14 L. R. A. 438, 451 (Ga. Spec. 
Comm. 1891). 

>* That fixtures while attached are realty, see Mackintosh v. Trot- 
ter, 3 M. & W. 184. 

^ Sale, Hallen v. Riinder, 1 C. M. R. 266 ; Bostwick v. Leach, 3 
Day, 476. Execution, Poole's Case, 1 Salk. 368 ; Doty i;. Gorham, 
5 Pick. 487. 
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them from the realty and reconvert them into personalty ; or, 
when part of the realty, they may be so affixed to it that no one 
but the owner of the realty may sever them from it. Finally, 
there are no satisfactory rules or tests to determine into which 
of these three classes a chattel attached to realty falls. The 
solution of the difficulty is largely a matter of experience and 
judgment and the decisions are at best confusing and often 
somewhat arbitrary. 

In considering the subject of what things connected with the 
land constitute part of it, it may be here noted that water in 
streams, ponds, lakes, and other natural bodies is not part of 
the land and is not the subject of property at all, although 
ownership of land bordering on or lying under a natural body of 
water gives certain rights with respect to its use, and the con- 
trol of all ways of access to a body of water gives practical 
dominion over the water. Of course, water collected in artifidal 
receptacles, as, reservoirs, cisterns, tanks, and buckets, becomes 
subject to private ownership and is personal property. Water 
in the form of ice in its natural condition seems to be part of 
the land over which it is formed to the extent that the land- 
owner has property in the ice and that a conveyance of the land 
without reservation of the ice will carry the ice with the land. 
It seems, however, that it sufficiently partakes of the character 
of personalty so that the owner can sell it as such or orally 
reserve it when selling the land, without making mention of it 
in the conveyance,^ which he could not do if it were in law 
wholly a part of the land. 

ESTATES IN GENERAL 

In the foregoing discussion of what constitutes corporeal real 
property the term property has been used as meaning the things 
that are the subjects of property rights. It will be recalled 

^Higgins V. Eusterer, 41 Mioh. 318; see Reeves Real Prop. § 50. 
The lessee for years of land extending to the thread of a river in private 
ownership is entitled to the ioe as against his landlord. Marsh v. 
McNider, 88 la. 390. 
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tiiat " property " is also and more strictly used as meaning 
rights in things. Property in this latter sense must now be 
considered. What thejaw^really recognizes as corporeal^reat., 
property is the body of rights that one has in corporeal lands, 
tenements, and faereditiaments that are inhis possession. ^This 
o^^ctiogTrfTtghtslaRn as a whole constitutes the owner'sln- 
terest and isTknown in the law as an estaie^ The word has, also, 
a loosejx)pular meaning about equivalent to the broadest mean- 
ing 6t the word property, that is, as covering all of one's lands, 
chattels, and property interests of every nature, as, when it is 
saidfthat such a man died leaving a large estate ; but the tech- 
nical Iqg^l meaning, of estate is confined to the rights that one 
has in things real. ^** 

It is the owner's interest in the land that the law considers 
as his estate, and it does not recognize ownership by him of 
anything in the land except the estate. It is only in an un- 
technical sense that one can be said to own the land. The estate 
must be comprehended as something different from the land 
itself. The latter is soil, a portion of the earth. /The estate is 
an abstraction, a creation of the law, the sum totabof rights that 
the owner has in the land, a defined amount of interest therein. 
Strictly speaking, jio one owns any land. Those having the 
right of dominion over land and who are called landowners 
really own only estates ; that is, each has a certain quantity of 
interest in.^ certain parcel of land. When it is said that one 
has sold his land, what is meant is that he has sold his estate 
therein. Nothing else can pass by a so-called conveyance of 
land. 

An estate in land is, therefore, a concrete thing in itself, 
separate and distinct from the land, having defined limits, and 
it may be transferred by the owner and dealt with as his prop- 
erty. It is true that the ownership of an estate in land may 
give the same right to use the land that would be derived from a 
direct and absolute ownership of the land itself. Nevertheless, 
it is with the estate only that the law deals, and this point of 
view must be fully comprehended in order to understand the 
law of real property. 
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As there may be different kinds of interests in land, so there 
are different kinds of estates having different names« The 
kind of interest and the extent of the rights that one has in land 
determines what estate he owns therein, so that what his estate 
is may be ascertained by examining his interest therein ; while, 
on the other hand, if we are informed that one has a certain 
estate in land, we may know from that fact the extent of his 
interest in the land and his rights over it. Fmrthermore, as 
several persons may have interests in one piece of land at the 
same time, there may be several exbting estates in the same land 
at the same time. A may own one kind of an estate and B 
another kind, or both may own the. same kind of estates, which 
are, nevertheless, separate estates. If it be asked which one 
owns the land, it can be said only that neither owns the land 
itself, but each owns an estate therein. At common law and 
where teniu*e still prevails, the owner of an estate in land holds' 
it from some superior by a tenure. When it is said that A holds 
land of B, what is meant is that A holds an estate in the land. 

To the statement that no one owns land and that only estates 
in land are owned there are certain theoretical exceptions. At 
common law the king, the head and summit of the system of 
tenure, was an allodial owner, since he^id not hold his land of a 
superior; and in those Americai^ States that* have abolished 
tenure and made' the ownership of land allodial, the land itself 
must be owned. Nevertheless, in the case both ot the king at 
common law and of the American Imdowner in the States re- 
ferred to the theory of estates still prevails. The landowner is 
said py have an estate in the land, tliat being a convenient way 
to describe the amount of interest he has. So that even where 
ownership is allodial his rights are still described in terms of 
estates, and the whole doctrine of estates is in full forcer in the 
same manner as where tenure prevails.^ 

1 For a theory as to the origin of the dootaine of states, see 2 Holds* 
worih Hist. Eng. Law» 296. 







CHAPTER m 
ESTATES IN FEE SIMPLE — ESTATES IN FEE TAIL 

ESTATES IN FEE SBfPLE 

Eotates are classified according to several different principles. 
The most important basis of division is the Qu antify ^^ ^^^ 
as it is commonly called^ the word quantity Xemg 
referring to the ^ 'ttip ^^ PQtutfi mfty pnHiire i for e^tate^ 
m tnat respect. 
The greatest estate in respect to quantity or time of duration 
is a fee simple. A /eg was originally the sameas a feud, that is, 
an estate held by'^enure : but, aa airiandaln Knglaifirwere TieW^ 
under the system of tenure, the word fge c eased to be employ ed 
in its primar y aenae and ht^R \^jx u^ ever sinc e the thirtee ntE' 
cen tury at least ^ as m eanin g an in heritable estate, so that a 
fee IS an esta te that on t he owner's death can be inhibrited by his 
heir.- If there is no heir the estate will escheat to the overlord, 
but it is none the less a fee, because it would have been taken 
by the heir if there had been one. 

The word s imple i n this connection properly signifies that the 
estate in fee simple is Tree from auallfications and Iimitetions.i)f 
any land in'its mherrtable quality ^ and can be inherited Jtty any 
lohcr or heu*s of Th^ owner, whether his direct descendants or 
collateral relatives, and that it te unlimited iu itaduration. 
However, this accurate use of the name fee simple has not always 
been followed, for sometimes such expressions are foimd as "fee 
simple conditional " and " fee simple qualified " to describe in- 
terests when the inheritance or the duration of the estate is 
subject to limitations not known to the true fee simple ; so that 
to distinguish between them and the true fee simple, the latter is 

1 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 13. > Co. Litt. 1 b. 

31 
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occasionally called the ^'fee simple absolute", which is an exact 
equivalent to fee simple in its correct meaning, the word abso- 
lute adding nothing to the description of the estate. On the 
other handi in the expressions ''fee simple conditional" and 
''fee simple qualified", the word simple has no meaning, for 
those expressions mean no more than "conditional fee" and 
" qualified fee." When used alone, however, fee simple still has 
its true meaning, and in customary usage the word "tee^\ 
standing alone and imexplained by the context, generally means 
an absolute fee or fee simple. 

An^ttftte IP fftfi aimpli^ i s the p^ tfflt in quantif jj fur it u\i\f 
eifdufe forever. It d ^cends from owner to heir and fro m the 
iatt^tytis he& a nd so on indefinit^ : — If the uwuer traBsfers 
th^^^^jrtnte it COnlmues m tbe transferee and is inheritable in like 
manner by his heirs. If an owner dies without heirs and w|th- 
^ nut having disposed of the estate it escheats. ( The chance of 
escheat is small, however, for, besides thelilhlikelihood of one 
dying without any heirs at all, the power of dispositioi^ of the 
estate by a conveyance of it during the lifetime of the owner or 
by will at his death enables him to transfer it to another and in 
that manner save it from a threatened escheat.^ Thus it is quite 
possible and highly probable that an estate in fee simple will 
actually continue as long as our present system of law endures. 
The law, therefore, presumes that it will in fact endure forever*^ 
Wherever tenure still exists an estate in fee simple, like all 
other estates, is held of a superior, except when the estate is 
owned by the crown, in England, or by the State, in the United 
States, over whom, of course, there is no superior. The crown 
or State owns the land allodially, but it is customary to speak 
of either of them as having an estate in fee simple, to designate 
the amount of its interest. In the case of all other owners, in 
jurisdictions where there is tenure, the estate is held by its 
owner, who is spoken of as tenant in fee simple and who may 
hold by any one of the existing tenures. 

^ "For the law doth not expect the determination of a fee by his 
dying without heirs." Pells v. Brown, Cro. Jao. 590, 592. Corrup- 
tion of blood, oausing escheat, has been abolished. 
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In the discussion of the effect of Quia Emptores upon the 
system of tenure, it was stated that the statute applied only 
when there was a transfer of the ordinary general ownership 
of the property, the kind of ownership that on the owner's deatli 
descends to his heirs in the usual way and without limitation as 
to the kind of heirs that can inherit.^ The reference was to the 
estate in fee simple. Quia Emptores provided: "And it is 
to wit that this statute extendeth but only to lands holden in 
fee simple." I^ence Quia Emptores a pplied onl y to estat es-^ 

ee simp l e^ bul^TxrBir^ch, except when owned by the 
crown, it did apply, and it had the effect of abolishing 
subinfeudation of fee simple estates and of making them freely 
alienable. 

Qarpftrahip of njt f a tate in fee simp jgjJYPi irftmpli^tp and un- 
limited dominion over the land, save only as all men are 
restricted"!!! theUse-of their property to prevent wrong and 
injury to their neighbors and the public. A tenant in fee 
simple may dig the soQ, cut the trees, erect and tear down build- 
ings, in short, conduct himself as owner in full. He has the 
most extensive powers of alienation that are known to the law. 
The only rights of a superior to which he is subject are the 
sovereign powers of the State and, where there is tenure, the 
rights of his overlord, now reduced to the remote possibQity of 
an escheat. 

Where there is no tenure and land is owned allodially, the 
theory of estates continues to prevail, and the owner is called, 
somewhat anomalously it is true, tenant or owner in fee simple. 
The duration of his interest and the extent of his rights are un- 
changed by the abolition of tenure and are still determined by 
the rules formulated under that system. 

In early times, when a lord gave land to a vassal it was usually 
for the vassal's life only, and the estate created endured until 
the vassal's death, after which the land reverted to the lord 
as before. If it was desired to give the vassal an estate that 
would survive him and pass to his heirs, it was necessary to so 
It when making the conveyance. Thus, if the con- 

1 See Chap. 1. 
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veyance was simply to "A", it was deemed that no more- 
was given than an estate to A himself , that is, one that would 
cease at his death. (^The heirs of A coidd not claim any interest 
under a conveyance to Aalone^ When it was intended that the 

custogj ary, it was expre ss ed by making the conveyance to "A 

and his heirsT' This~would create an estate in the land that 

would continue to exist after A died and that would pass to 

his heirs according to the form of the gift./ It was originally 

considered not merely a gift to A which his heirs obtained by 

inheritance, but a gift to A and also at the same time to his 

heirs, they to enjoy it when he was dead. The heirs were 

regarded as purchasers, and the words "and his heirs" were 

' words of purchase, to take by purchase or as purchaser meaning 

^ to take in any manner other than by descent^JX>f course the 

•^^ vassal could not alien the estate, for the interest of the heirs was 

^/ not his to dispose of. The estate thus transferred by a convey- 

^ ance to A and his heirs was the fee simple in its original form, 

^ and the vassal who held it was a tenant, who later became the 

r^dem tenant in fee simple. 
The word "heirs" in the conveyance referred not only to 
the immediate heirs of the tenant to whom the conveyance was 
made, but to all those who, whether bom or unborn, by any 
possibility might, at however remote a time, become his heirs, 
and the conveyance was regarded as being made to the tenant 
and the whole body of his possible heirs.^ Thus it became the 
law that to convey an estate that would pass to the tenant's 
heirs on his death it was absolutely necessar v to make the 
copveyance to the tenant and his heirs . 
(In time the tenant acquired the right, so far as his heirs were 
concerned, to alien the estate. ^This right being inconsistent 
with the view that the heirs took the land as purchasers on the 
tenant's death, the theory of the position of the heirs was 
changed, and, since the earlier part of the thirteenth century 
at least, they hav e bc o n -deemed to.take no interest at all under 
the eonveyance to their ancestor, the tenant. Their only rigQ; 
is to take by descent iftheiestate in fact rema ms in the ownership 
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of the ancestor at the time of his death^ If he has aliened it, the 
heirs have no right ormterest in it whatever.^ 

Nevertheless, the old rule about the creation of the fee simple 
remained. It is. therefore, a rigid, i m perative requirement of 
the common law that to convey an estate m fee sunple the co n- 
veyance must be to the alienee **and his heirs '\ or^ if there a re 
two or more alienees, to ^em ^'and their heirs." The correct ^ 
form is *'to A and his heirs ", or "to A, B, and C and their 
heirs." It has long been customary to add the words ''and 
assigns forever", as, "to A and his heirs and assigns forever", 
but these words "and assigns forever" are not and never have 
been necessary.* 

The words " and his heirs " have ceased to be words of pur- 
chase and have become toords of limitation, that is, they point 
out the limits of the estate and indicate its quantity. It m thes e 
words that designate it as an estate i n fp^. sim ple, and that is infr 
now their |w1ft nfflr^ft . They give no rights to the heirs, whose 
only interest is the possibility of inheriting the estate under the 
law of descent. 

Under this construction of the meaning of the word "heirs" 
the necessity for its use has become, of course, a mere techni- 
csdity, an arbitrary rule that a particular form of words must 
be used to convey a fee simple. The rule is, however, perfectly 
well settled at common law and is so unyielding that it admits 
of no substitute for "heirs" being used. If a conveyance be 
made "to A" or "to A forever" or "to A in fee simple ", in j 
none of these cases will A take a fee simple,' the reason being , 
that toords of inheritancey as the phrase "and his heirs" is 
termed, are lacking. 

The limitation^ by which is meant the language in the con - 
veyance limitin g Ar mAplring \\\ft limi^ ofjjiig estate, must be 
broad enough to include all possible heirs of the purchaser, 
if it is sought to create a fee simple. The proper form, there- 
fore, is ^ heirs" in the pliiraljancT It S probably insufficient to 

1 Set) 2 Bla. Com. 55 ; Leake LAnd Law, 2d ed., 22. 
> a^aUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 221. 

* In each of these oases A would take an estate for life. See Chap. 4, 
Estates for life. 
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use the word "heir" in the singular.' The word "and" is 
important. If the conveyance be " to A qt his heirs ", it does 
^ not make a fee simple, because of the un^rtainty.' Probably 
the possessive pronoun "his" can be omitted without fatal 
efiFect, a conveyance "to A and heirs" sufficing to pass a fee 
simple; but when the conveyance is to two or more, the 
omission of "their ", as, "to A and B and heirs ", makes it in- 
effective, it seems, to pass a fee simple because of the uncertainty 
as to whose heirs are meant.' 

Notwithstanding the rigid cnaracter of the rule requirmg 
words of inheritance, there are certain exceptions to it. Those 
to be noted^here^jysi^.fijcat. Jji d&deiSiU..QtJsiit^_ pf realty by will. 
From the favor shown by the courts to testators (a testator being 
one who makes a will), the rule is so far relaxed that if language 
is used in a devise showing an intention on the part of the 
testator to give a fee simple to the devisee (the one to whom a 
devise is made) such will be its effect although the technical word 
"heirs" be not used, as, "to A in fee simple ", "to A to have 
and to hold forever ", "to A and his assigns forever" ; in these 
cases A would take a fee simple. There must, however, be 
something to show an intent to give a fee simple. If the devise 
be simply "to A" or "to A and his assigns" it would not give 
a fee simple.^ Secondly, words of inheritance need not be used 
in conveyances to corporations, because they have no heirs. The 
name of the corporation alone as transferee is sufficient, although 
it is customary to insert the words "and its successors." ^ 

1 See Co. litt. 8 b, and compare Hargrave's n. 4 thereto with 2 
Ties. Est. 9, where it is stated that Hargrave's opinion that '*heir'* 
may be sufficient as a nomen coUectivum is foundfMl on a mistake, as 
his authorities are all cases of gifts in wills. 

* This would give A a life estate unless the context required "or" 
to be construed as ''and.'* Mallory's Case, 5 Ck>. Ill b, 112 a ; Leake 
Land Law, 2d ed., 120. But compare Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 221 ; 
Wright V. Wright, 1 Yes. 409, 411. The point seems to be the un- 
certainty of the language. 

* Co. Litt. 8 b ; 2 Pres. Est. 10. \ 
^ A would take only a life estate. See Chap. 4, Estates f oi> life. 
*In a conveyance to a corporation sole, in England, tl\e word 

"successors" must be used in place 6t heirs; but such corpcVations 
are unknown in the United States. Reeves Real Prop. { 419. 
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In a large majority 6t the United States statutes have abol- 
ished the common law rule requiring words of inheritance to 
convey a fee simple^ by declaring in effect that a jjonvg yance or 
devise shall ope rate to pass the enti re estate of the transferor^ 

The result of these statutes is, with respect to conveyances other 
than wills, to do away with the technical common law require- 
ment that "heirs" be mentioned, and, with respect to both wills 
and other conveyances, to make it the presumption that a fee 
simple was passed, if the transferor owned so large an estate ; 
which presumption can be overcome only by finding in the 
instrument evidence of an intent to pass a lesser estate. In some 
States the change applies to wills only, and in a number of 
States no change has been made and the common law rule con- 
tinues in force,^ j;:r^iji^^ K 0-^^t> ^^.Lt^-^x^ r^^ 

ESTMtoIw FEE TAIL 

The great families in England have always desired to pre- 
serve their landed estates intact for all time and, therefore, to 
deprive the successive owners of the power of alienating the 
land. When a conveyance in fee simple ceased to give the heirs 
of the transferee any interest, except the possibility of inherit- 
ing, and the estate became alienable so that a tenant in fee 
simple could cut off his heirs by selling the land, it was attempted 
to create another estate, one that would be inheritable and could 
not be aliened so as to deprive the tenant's heirs of their in- 
heritance. To this end conveyances were often made to one 
"and the heirs of his body." The person making such a con- 
veyance was known as the Ao/nm and the one to whom it was 
made as the dxmte. It was thought that this would create an 
estate that could be inherited only by descendants of the donee, 
and that it would give the heixB of his body, or his issitej as they 
are called, that is to say his descendants, an interest as donees 

1 See Stdm. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 1474, 2808. In Cole v. Lake Co., 54 
1<T. H. 242, it was said that where the intention to convey a fee simple 
r«lfc wight b« done without the use of the word ''heirs'' and 
m law rule had never become part of the law of New 
S^OA was in the absence of statute. 
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under the conveyance in the same manner in which the heirs 
of one to whom an estate in fee simple is conveyed had originally 
been deemed to take an interest as purchasers and not merely by 
descent; and that this right of the heirs of the body of the 
donee to receive the estate on the latter's death would be one 
of which he could not deprive them by alienation. 

The estate thus created was a fee, similar in .many respects 
to a fee simple b ut with the i m portant d ifference that the in- 
heritan ce of it wa s confi ned to a particular class of heirs of the 
/ do nee, na mely, his desce ndant srEiJlm^latftTfll hpir^ living nn 
' possibility^ mheriting. ^ If he~died leavTngTholiving descend- 
Sito, orif at any subsequent time they all becameextinct^then 
the estate was at an end, and the donor or, if hC^U fleaa, his 
heirs were reinstated in all their rights in the land. Thus the 
inheritance was confined to a particular class of heirs, and the 
estate endured only so long as that class existed.^ 

However, this device for making an inalienable estate by 
,' ^ving the heirs an interest as donees under the conveyance was 
nly partially successful. The courts have always favored the 
alienability of land, on groimds ^ public policy, and this bias 
led them to hold that a conveyance to one ''and the heirs of his 
body" passed a fee pn.conditiy of his having heirs of his body. 
Hence the name given to the estate thus transferred was a ''con- 
ditional fee ", or, as often called, a "fee simple conditiofuU ", 
as contrasted with a ''fee simple absolute." 

It was the law, then, as early as the thirteenth century any- 
way, that if a conveyance was made "to A and the heirs of his 
body" and A then or subsequendjr had any issue, he had per- 
formed the condition so asto enimle him to transfer to another 
an estate in fee simple. Tme, if X conveyed to A and the 
heirs of his body and A then>na^ a living son or other descend- 
ant or thereafter issue wai bom to A, he could convey an 
entirely valid fee simpte. So, if after issue bom^A. conveyed to 
B and his heirs, B took a fee simple -and neither A nor his issue 
nor the donor of the conditional fee had any further interest 

^ On the origin of the conditional fee, see 3 Holdaworth Hist Kns* 

Law, 95. /^ 
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in the land. The issue could not get the land on A's death, 
nor could the donor if A and his issue all died.^ 
It was common for donees of such e stfltp^r "p^" fha h\rfh af 

issue, to convey th^ l^y^^ in f^ gimpl^ fr^ onr^fKoi* nrhr, ^miM I'nn, 

the con ditional fee would now hold the land in fee simple, free 
from all claims of his issue and of the donor. If, however, the 
donee of the conditional fee had no issue, or if he had issue but 
the Jand was not in fact aliened, in either case his estate re- - 
mained a conditional fee, and the inheritance was restricted 
to the heirs of his body ; and in default of them or upon their 
extinction the estate came to an end at his death or that of the 
last of his issue, and the land reverted to the donor or his 
hdrs. 

This rather strained construction put by the courts upon a 
gift to a donee and the heirs of his body, conferring upon him, as 
it did, the power to cut off the rights of the issue and of the 
donor, was, of course, displeasing to the great landowners. Cc^ - 
sequently, they procured the passage in the year 1285 of ti. 
statute known as De DonLs Conditionalibus (concerning condi- / 

tional gifts), Stat. Westm. II (13 Edw. I), c, 1, which provided 
that upon conveyances of conditional fees "the will of the giver 
according to the form in the deed manifestly expressed shall be 
from henceforth observed, so that they to whom the land was 
given under such condition shall have no power to alien the land 
so given, but that it shall remain imto the issue of them to whom 
it was given after their death, or shall revert unto the giver or 

^ If the donee had \BSUfi but did not alien and the inheritance 
descended to the ]flsu^9 ^^uoh issafi, without having ^ssue , had like power 
to alien in fee simple. 2 Pres. Est. 302. 

Tf the don^ft -itli ftPAted in fee simple before issue was bom andjUhfia 
^**^ lafiBflb t '^b'^'V^tiftin bouna tEe issu erpecause of the ancestor's 
wfiBBUiixjQQ^t.did not bind The donor. Hence, tEe alienee under suchl 
orcumstances tbolTaH'es'CSte'ttiat was inheritable by heirs in general! 
vhUe ft eoDtimied, but which came to an end on the extinction of the! 
ggg&of the donee^ when the donor or his heirs oould recover the ^nd I 
from the donee's alienee or his heirs. Co. Litt. 19 a. The estate in ^ 
the hands of €he alienee under such circumstances was the same as 
-'hat was lator known as a base fe§. See Chap. 6, Determinable 
£»tatW. 
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his heirs if issue fail, either by reason that there is no issue at all, 
or if any issue be. it fail by death, the heir of such issue failing/' 

The effect of this statute was to take away t he donee's pow er 
t o co nvert the estate intOL^.f^ gknple upon the hirdi of issue. 
Notwithstanding any conveyance he might makeT after his 
death his issue or, if there was no issue, the donor could re- 
cover the land ; and, if on the donee's death the estate passed to 
his issue, no one of them could convey it so as to cut off the 
rights of the donor and of the rest of the issue. Thus the condi- 
tional fee as known at conounon law was abolished and a new 
estate created, one that must perpetually descend to the issue 
of the donee as long as there is issue and then revert to the donor 
or his heirs. This new estate is caUed an edate in fee tail or an 
estate in tail. The name is derived from the French taUler^ to 
cut, because the inheritance is cut down to a limited class of 
heirs.* 

It has been shown that the inheritance of a fee simple is to the 
heirs in general of the tenant and that the inheritance may be 
restricted to the heirs of the body of the tenant, thus making 
the estate a fee tail. In like manner the inheritance of a fee 
taQ may be still further restricted to particular classes of heirs 
of the body of the donee in tail, thus making different kinds of 
estates in tail. They are named, respectively, fee tail general, 
fee tail general male, fee tail general female, fee tail special, 
fee tail special male, and fee tail special female. 

Fee tail general occurs when the limitation is to all the heirs of 
the body of the donee, male and female, including the whole 
body of descendants of the donee in tail; thus, ''to A and 
the heirs of his body." This is the estate in tail already de- 
scribed. 

In fee tail general male the limitation is to only the male 
heirs of the body, thus excluding female descendants of the donee 
from the inheritance; thus, ''to A and the heirs male of his 
body." 

Fee tail general female is like fee tail general male except 
that only female descendants of the donee can inherit and the 

1 Lit. Ten. { 18. 
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males are excluded. The limitation is ''to A and the heirs 
female of his body." 

In fee tail special the inheritance is limited to the heirs of 
the body of tfiTHonee by a particular wife (or husband when the 
donee is a woman) ; thus, " to A and the heirs of his body which 
he shall beget on the body of his wife B ", or, if A and B are 
not married at the time of the conveyance, ''to A and the heirs 
of his body which he shall beget on the body of B." A fee tail 
special is also created by a conveyance to a man and woman who 
are married or may lawfully marry and the heirs of their bodies ; 
as, "to A and B and the heirs of their two bodies begotten." 

Fee tail special male is a special tail by which the inheritance 
is confined to the male heirs of one by a particular wife (or 
husband) or of the bodies of two donees ; fee tail special female 
is similar except that only female heirs can inherit : thus, "to 
A and the heirs male (or female, as the case may be) which he 
shall beget on the body of his wife B", or, " to A and B and the 
heirs male (or female, as the case may be) of their two bodies 
begotten." Fee tail general female and fee tail special female 
are very rarely, if ever, found in practice, but there is no doubt 
of their legality. 

It is only in estates in tail that the law allows the inheritance 
to be a)nnned to the heirs of one seXf There cannot be an estate 
i iJieritabl f \\y jna}t^ hnr^ *" q»»^»-«i| ^mUnAo— i n i ■ii 

of ^^_^Jy^ Y| ff?gH"^'"g ft^rrfflhyj ?r th? rA^^i^rr"- Thus, "to A 
and his heirs male" would create a fee simple, the word " male " 
bemg rejected as meaningless^^ 

An estate in tail can be inherited from the donee by 
only an heir of the body of the donee. ILJioweyerj,JjLJias 
descended..t^ one of th e donee^s issue who i§ tfnart ?" ^"'^ ^^^ 
^?^& SS J??, inherited froni this te nant by a coUafpral he\v of 
the latterj^ jr<;)YiHpH annVi ^o)%t,frflj ^ipjr is ^gfi an hgir of the 
body of the original donee in tail. In other words, the in- 



\ 




• 1 Lit. Ten. § 31. But see Co. Litt. 27 a; that a devise to a man 
and his heirs male is an estate tail by construotion, the law supplying 
the words ** d his body." See on classification of estates tail, Challis 
Real Prop., 3d ed., 290. 
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heritance may descend to any of the heirs of the body of the 
original donee who are of the class specified in the limitation. 
Among the members of the class, all being issue of the donee, 
inheritance may be collateral as well as direct; and, subject 
to the principle that the inheritance shall never go out of the 
class, the rules of descent are the same in fee tail as in fee simple. 

As it is necessary at conmion law to use words of inheritance 
to convey a fee simple, so it is likewise necessary to use them 
to make a fee tail, because the latter is an inheritable estate ; ^ 
and to make a fee tail there must also be used ''words of pro- 
creation", by which is meant the phrase "oi the body" or other 
equivalent words. The words of inheritance are neoessaiy to 
make the estate a fee andl;h'e words of procreation to mafe it 
an estate in taii. Tfte rule in respect to the words of procreation 
permits phrases equivalent to "of the body" to be used, as, 
*' to A and to his heirs which he shall beget of his wife ", * and 
in wills there is the same relaication of the rule requiring words 
of inheritance that there is with respect to estates in fee simple ; 
so that if in a will language is used showing an intent to create 
a fee tail, such intent will be given efiFect even though technical 
words of inheritance be not used. 

As the Statute of Quia Emptores applies only t o ^tatea in 
fee simple, whenever an estate in fee ta il is create d the donee 
holds of t he donor, a new tenure being created between tiiem. 

The effect of the Statute De Donis was to make estates in 
tail inalienable and so to take them out of commerce. Many 
evils resulted, "and the same was attempted and endeavored 
to be remedied at divers parliaments and divers bills were ex- 
hibited accordingly . . . but they were always on one pre- 
tence or another rejected."' In default of parliamentary 
action, the courts imdertook to remedy the evil, and finally, in 
1473, nearly two himdred years after the passage of De Donis, 
it was held in the famous Taltaryu n's Case ^ that a tenant in fee 

» Co. litt. 20 a. « Co. litt. 20 b. 

» Mildmay's Case, 6 Co. 40 a, b. 

* Year Book 12 Edw. IV, pi. 25. f. 19. See Digby Real Prop., 5th 
ed., 255-258; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., Chap. 21. 
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tail could, notwithstanding the Statute De Donis, convey a fee 
simple estate in the land by means of a common recovery. This 
was a collusive and fictitious action to recover the land brought 
by the person to whom it was to be conveyed against the tenant 
in tail. As the proceeding and the doctrines upon which it was 
based are now obsolete, it is sufficient to say of it that the action 
resulted in a judgment by default in favor of the one who 
brought the action, by virtue of which he obtained the land in 
fee simple, cutting off all rights of the tenant in tail and his issue 
and of the donor and his heirs. The whole proceeding was 
understood by the court and all the parties to it to be collusive. 
It was a piece of judicial legislation, but it remained the law 
for over three hundred years and enabled a tenant in tail to 
effectually put an end to the estate and convey the land in fee 
simple.* ^ 

Another method iatfer employed to accomplish the same 
object, but less effectively, was a fine. This also was a collusive 
action brought against the tenant in tail by the person to whom 
an estate in fee simple was to be conveyed; but, instead of 
judgment by default being taken, the parties compromised 
the case with the consent of the court, and it was entered on the 
record that the action was settled and the ownership of the 
land was admitted and established to be in the one bringing 
the action. It was ultimately settled by a statute of Henry 
VIII * that a fine would cut off all the rights of the issue of the 
original donee in tail but would not affect the right of the donor 
of the estate or his heirs to have the land revert to him or them 
upon the death of all the issue of the donee. 

Vnien an estate in tail was thus brought to an end it was said 
to be barred. The cumbersome and expensive processes of fines 
and recoveries remained in England the only methods of barring 
entails imtil in 1834 statutory means of barring entails by a 
deed of the tenant in taQ were provided and fines and recov- 

> A recovery also barred remaindermen. For a description of a 
eommon recovery, see 2 Bla. Com. 357 et seq. 

* 32 Hen. VIII, o. 36 (1540). Nor did the fine bar remaindermen. 
Tho fine is described in 2 Bla. Com. 348 et aeq. 
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eries abolished.^ In the early history of some of the colonies 
And States ' €nes and recoveries were recognized, but they are 
BOW abolished or obsolete. 

In the United States there are several different results in 
jegard to the estate in tail. In a few States the Statute De 
Donis is not in force and the commo n law conditional fee exist s.* 
In a number of States there are no statutes on the subject. 
The logical conclusion would seem to be that the estate tail 
^exists in full vigor ; but it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the courts of such States would so hold. It is possible that in 
these jurisdictions it would be held that a conveyance to one 
and the heirs of his body would make a fee simple, or, if a fee 
tail was created, that the tenant in tail could convey the land 
in fee simple. In several States the estatejnjtail isjwognized 
and exists, b ut the tenant in t^ Lis-allQwed by^tatute to convey 
th^ land in,^^ simple by an ordinary conveyance. In a few 
other States a conveyance that would at common law and under 
De Donis create an estate in tail gives the donee an estate 
-^>^tf Ain/1i]ffKf io^ hi*! ^'^^ ^rly flnd th^n the la^^p^ftqAn in fee 

i^mjjp f p tViP| p^rgnn f n wlinm f hp t^fi\ \jR \youM p a5ia at COmmon 

Jawpn the death of the first donee, or to the children or descend- 
ants of the first donee. In many States the estate in tail is 
abolished and a conveyance that would at common law and 
under De Donis create a fee tail jpves the donee a fee sim ple.^ 
The rights and powers of a tenant in taQ with respect to 
the use of the property are like those of a tenant in fee simple.^ 

» 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 74. « See Reeves Real Prop. § 429. 

' See Gray Perp., dd ed., { 19, n. 3 ; Pierson v. Lane, 60 la. 60 ; Jordan 
V, Roach, 32 Miss. 481, 617 ; Burnett v. Burnett, 17 S. C. 545 ; Holman 
V. Wesner, 67 8. C. 307. 

^ Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1313 ; see Reeves Real Prop. § 432. 

' The case of tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinet is con- 
sidered in oonneotion with life estates, Chap. 4. The general sub- 
ject of the rights and powers of the different tenants wtUi respect to 
the use of the proi>erty is treated in Chap. 13, Natural Rights, and 
Chap. 22, Waste. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ESTATES FOR LIFE — ESTATES PUR AUTRE VIE 
— ESTATES IN TAIL AFTER POSSIBIUTY OF 
ISSUE EXTINCT — ESTATES OF FREEHOLD AND 
LESS THAN FREEHOLD — ESTATES AT WILL — 

ESTATES FOR YEARS , 

ESTATES TOR LIFE 

The eHate for life or life estate waa fcf|ni>m to tho law very 
anciently and N^fftffi t^*^ ^^^ '^^^fttff' '" ^^ Next to them, it 
"wns the estate of greatest importance in the older law. A life 
^tate is one to continue during the existence of a designated life 
or lives. Thus, if A has an estate that is to last while he lives 
or while B lives or while B and C or either of them live and 
the estate is to come to an end when the person or persons whose 
lives are to measure the duration of the estate die, in either of 
these cases A has a life estate. 

Like the two- estates in fee it is held on a tenure, and this 
Statute of Quia Emptores does not apply to it because the opera- 
tion of that act is confined to fees simple. Hence, a conveyance 
for life creates a tenure between the parties to the transaction.^ 
The owner of a life estate is a tenant and is known as tenant 
for life. Even where tenure is abolished the phraseology of the 
system of tenure and estates continues and the terms life estate 
and tenant for life are still employed. 

The life estate differs from the fee simple and the fee tail 
in respect to quantity, the quantity of the life estate being less 
than that of either of the two fees because the life estate is 
shorter in duration. It lasts during a life or lives only and 
does not continue indefinitely from generation to generation and 

^ See Chaps. 1 and 3. 
45 
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pass forever from ancestor to heir, as do the inheritable estates 
so long as there are heirs who can inherit. No life estate can in 
any event continue beyond the death of the persons whose lives 
limit its existence. Nevertheless, a tenant for life is not a mere 
usufructuary of the land, one who has only a right to use an- 
other's land. A life tenant is the actual owner of an estate in 
the land just as a tenant in fee simple is owner of an estate 
therein. Tjie quantity of a fee is greater, but the quality of 
ownership p er tains to bot h tenants in the same manner.^ 

A tenant for life is, then,"'anownefinTBeftflr sense of the 
word but an owner iA an estate limited as to the time of its 
duration. This temporary nature of his ownership affects his 
rights and powers with respect to the use of the property. The 
estate of a tenant in fee simple is perpetual, and he has a right, 
therefore, to do as he chooses with the land. With a tenant for 
life it is otherwise. As his estate is limited in duration, some 
other owner of another estate must follow the life tenant in the 
right to the use of the land. Such later owner is entitled to 
have his interests in the property safeguarded. The law> 
therefore, will not permit a life tenant to do acts that lessen the 
value of the land as a piece of property, or, in the technical lan- 
guage of the law, to commit wastSy although he may, of course^ 
use it, cultivate it, and make his profit therefrom ; but he has no 
right, for example, to destroy the buildings on the premises or 
to strip them of the timber when that impairs the value of the 
land.* He has, however, the right to take from the land reason- 
ably sufficient timber, under the name of esJavers (French^ 
necessaries), to repair the buildings^ fences, hedges, and all .ipi- 
plements of husbandry, and for firewood in the house. The right 
must be exercised reasonably, so as to do as little damage as may 
be to the property ; as, for example, the tenant may not cut 
fruit or ornamental trees for estovers, nor any living timber 
while there is dead timber proper and sufficient for his purposes.' 

1 See Chap. 2, Estates in General. * See Chap. 22. 

* Estovers are also sometimes called by the Anglo-Saxon name 
botes and divided into house-bote or fire-bote, hay-bote or hedge-bote» 
plough-bote, and oart-bote. Co. Lltt. 41 b, 53 b ; 2 Bla. Com. 35. 
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After the termination of a life estate all interest of the tenant 
in the land ceases, and neither he nor his personal representa- 
tive would normally have a right thereafter to gather crops grow- 
ing on the premises. As, however, the tenant can never know 
when a life estate will end, it is deemed just to him and a 
henefidal encouragement to agriculture to give him, if living, or, 
if not, his personal representative, t he ri ^t to enter upon the 
land after the estate is ended and gatEer growing^rops planted 
by t he tenan t whil e m possession and to delay the entry for that 
gm^pose until the^ crops have ripene3l Crops"" that may be so 
taken are kiiown as emblemexU^. Only crops that are annually 
cultivated and that mature within a year from the time of plant- 
ing are emblements/ thus excluding roots and trees not annual 
and ^eir fruit and growing grass ; but the products of certain 
permanent!^ growing roots, as, hops * and turpentine trees,' 
are emblements, as being within the principle, because they 
require annual cultivation and labor to reap a profit from them. 
As the basis of the right is the impossibility of knowing when the 
estate will end and the hardship of the tenant's losing his labor 
by an unexpected termination of his interest, the reason of the 
ru le does not apply, when the estate is brought to an exuii>y his 
^wn act, and in such a case the tenant has no right to take 
emblements?* . The tenant lor.life^or hia personal representative, 
also has the right to take from the premises, within a reasonable 
timeaRei" fhe end of the term, the fixtures attached byliim.^ 

Egt^^ior iif aApe4ivided iotD. conventional anH Iffgal Pitatflg i 
The former are those created by the acts or conventions of^tbe 
parties; the L atter, those created by operation of lft\K*.. .Con- 
ventional estates arelEhemselves Hivided into estates for the life of 
the tenant and estates held by the tenant for the life of another 
or the lives of others, and there may be combinations of these 
two. Thus, there may be an estate to A for his own life, an 
estate to A for the life of B or for the lives of B and C, an 

» Graves v. Weld, 6 B. & Ad. 105. 
' Latham o. Atwood, Cro. Car. 515. 

• Lewis V. MoNatt, 65 N. C. 63. 

* Debow V. Colfax, 10 N. J. Law, 128 ; Davis v. Eyton, 7 Bing. 154. 
■ See Chap. 2, Fixtures. 
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estate to A for the joint lives of A and B, and an estate to A for 
the lives of A and B. The last two are not the same. An 
estate to A for the joint lives of A and B is a single estate in A 
and continues only while both live ; while if an estate be given 
to A for the lives of A and B, it also is a single estate in A but b 
for the two lives and that of the survivor of them, and if A 
dies first the estate continues as an estate for the life of B, wh3e 
if B dies first the estate continues as ohe for A's own life.^ An 
estate to A for the lives of B and C endures while either B or C 
lives, but if it were for the joint lives of B and C it would ter- 
minate when either B or C died. The term "estate for life ", 
unexplained, generally imports an estate for the tenant's own 
life, when the context does not require a different meaning, 
but it is properly used for all kinds of life estates.^ 

The technical common law name applied to a conveyance 
creatmg any estate 1^ than a lee is. a i^cue; the one making 
the lease. is \£99ot and the tenant^to whom the estate is con- 
veyed is lesaee.* 

A conventional estate for the lessee's own life may arise in 
several different ways/ It may be created, of course^ by 
express limitation in the conveyance, as, a lease "to A for his 
life" ; and, as an estate for the lessee's own >life is favored by 
the coiuls over an estate for the life of another, a lease "to A 
for life ", without stating whose life, means for A's own life, 
if the lessor could lawfully convey so much. So, if A, being 
tenant in fee simple, leases "to B for life ", it gives B an estate 
for his own life, for a tenant in fee simple has a right to con- 
vey. a fee simple or any 1p • estate ; but if A is tenant in fee 
tail and leases "to B fo , it will be construed to mean an 

estate for A's life, be' .ise, on account of the rights of the 
issue of a tenant in tail and of the donor, it would be a wrong 
for a tenant in tail to make a lease that might continue beyond 
his own life, and it will be presumed, if possible, that a wrong 
is not intended.* 

1 Rosse's Case, 5 Co. 13 a; Lit. Ten. § 56; Co. Litt. 41 b-42 a. 

• Lit. Ten. i 56. » Lit. Ten. § 57. 

« See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 341. 'Co. litt. 43 a. 183 ar4>. 
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i- An estate for the leasee's lif e_max_al3Q.be .crea,ted.jix^the 
failure to m^e any other valid limitation. At commoD law a 
conveyance maJe simply "to X^^ves A the largest possible 
estate, which is a life estate, (it cannot be a Fee because no 
words of inheritance are used) It b the same if the limitation, 
be "to A forever" or "to A in fee simple." At comm on law 
an attempt to pass a f ee withoutjiaing-a'.etds of inberits nee 
creates only a life estate.^ It should, however, burtmembered * 
that the rule requiring words of inheritance to conv^^a fee is 
subject to certain exceptions and also that the rulal^lf has 
been rather generally abolished by statute, so that oow in most 
jurisdictions a conveyance "to A in fee simplr^' or "to A 
forever" or simply "to A" would give him a fee siirple. /^^ ,t" 

J Fm ally, an estate for the tenaats owaJifc may b c w o ft tc d*^ ."■' "^ 1 ' 
by the assignment or transfer oL.An£st4te.Jbr the life otanothar ', . 
-to the" person -whose life mciisures the duration of the estate.^ 1 . -- , 

Thus, if A holds an estate for the Ijf^t'f B and the estate is as-"'! * - ,t 
signed to B, the latter nrjw has an^tate for his own life, ,-" -' , 

An estate for the tenant's 'own life cornea to an end when 
the tenant dies, andi of catunT no questions can arise as to the ' ' . "^ 



at catu^Tr 
disposition of th^ fBtatA^Jreafter. 




■:-■ ■ ! ;S PUH AXTTRE VIE 

■ iiie of another or the lives of others is 

le ^wr autre me. He who holds such an estate 

^^ tpur autre vie and the person whose life measures 

the durafl^ of the estate is cr "*he cestui que vie. Perhaps 

the origir^'^' und probably alw^ ^ 'he more common method 

of aft~'i. - .-f,!! estate pur outre vie by the assignment of an 

fjf' t .m,Hte.fi)r the tenant's own life, . If A holds an estate 

^, /t^ "^!' .*nd assigns Unit estate to B, the latter now has an 

V .-■:■ ne life of A, which b an estate pur autre vie. It 

'" "' '■- *: created by limitation in the lease; as, when an 

ling »-.<'- tfftp. 3, Pee Simple. Co. Litt. 42 a; lit. Ten. ( 283. 
■ai*B ■, i*p. -3, Fee Simple. 
"fi . Rtal Prop., 3d ed., 60. 
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estate is expressly conveyed to A for the life of B, or for tbe 
lives of B and C, or for the lives of A, B, and C 

An estate pur autre vie b tenninated by the death of the 
cestui que vie, whether the tenant be living or not. If the 
tena nt dies while th e cestui que vie is still living, the estate 
pjitiiiucs and mUst lie'fli.sposeJ of iii some way. It cannot go 
.■<■llt^o'the tenant's heirs because it is only a life estate 
t inheritable ; it cannot escheat because only estates in 
^scheat ; it cannot pass to the personal representative 
t because the estate is real property and personal 
^ucceed to personalty only. The common law, 
e estate to be vacant and, for lack of 
e of it, allowed it to be seized and aj^wo- 
could enter upon the land during 
which person so taking possesion 



any 

priated by 
the life of 
was known as gt 

It was possible, 
making the lease t 
cestui que vie. If it was" 
of general occupancy appli 
and his heirs for the life of B '"^m 
A's heirs were entitled to enter upi 
while B lived. The heirs did not ta' 
cause the estate was not of indefinite i 
sibly endure forever and, therefore, was 
heirs was not a word of limitation and did 
inheritable. The heirs took as occupants ai 

■ See (upra. ^ 

■ Co. litt. 41 b ; 2 Bk. Com. 259. But whes Ok. rHagbad the 
reversion of the land there conld be no right ot oocapan .TT^Then 
eould be no general oocup&ncy of inoorpore^ heredi'' ' '^^ee 
Chap. 15, Extinotion of liioorp«»eKl Real Property. I|itiiiue 1h yob. 
tieeit must have been very rarely th&t anyone other thai tfji^t g nT>""' 
snecessor of the tmi&nt, as, his heir or other member of ' 

quired a title as general oocupant. The real object of I 
Frauds in abolishing general occupancy was to make tht^' 
Bee ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 358, n., 359. n. T '^' '*." ■" 

*But see Doe v. Martin, 2 W. Bla. 1148, 1150, whereL '" :*■ 
the estate goea to tbe heir by deeoent as a deeoendible l| * iWft->'. 
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named in the lease. Thjy wereJ^Qjm^,22gaflJLc«t(^^ to 
distinguish tliem from a general occupant.^ 

The same rules as to oc cupancy applied to the assign ment 
of an akea3S' existmg estate for itf e a s to the originaLcreation 
of such a n esta te by lease. Thus, if A held an estate for his own 
lite and assigned it to B, the latter had an estate pur autre 
vie, which was subject to general occupancy unless it was as- 
signed to ''B and his heirs." So, also, if an estate pur autre 
vie was leased or assigned either to A alone or to A and his 
heirs, and A assigned to B or to B and his heirs, the same doc- 
trines as to occupancy applied in the case of the death of B 
before the termination of the estate. The fact that on a lease 
or assignment of an estate pur autre vie a special occupant was 



1 fl^, lifcCTi»»^^]]Y ryrtwilaif ^^ 1^ hmn ta wliiob aa aatata tail 
ooii lJbe limiied, as, heirs of the body or heirs male of the body, etc., 
migliC IM lUUiiUII'Sd 6t)^ial occupants and Che right to occupy confined 
to them: — Se e L p w r. Bnrron, 3 P.-Wms. 262; Feame Rem. 496; 1 
Reeves Real Prop. 614, n. 2. It. has been disputed whether, if a lease 
were to one and his executors or administrators for the life of another, 
the lessee's personal representatives could, at common law,' take it as 
special occupants in the event of the death of the lessee during the life- 
time of the cestui que v)/9, the difficulty supposed to exist being the real 
property nature of the estate and that there would be a gap between 
the death of the tenant and the accruing of the title of the personal 
representative, which, it is said, does not conunence instanter. See 
Campbell w. Sandys, 1 Sch. & Lef . 281 ; Challis Real P^op., 3d ed.» 
359. While this view perhaps accords with strictly feudal notions of 
tenure and the rights of the overlord (see Challis Real Prop., let ed., 
288-280), it seems that the weight of modem opinion favors the doctrine 
that the jpersonal representative could be special occupant. See Sugd. 
Pow. fed? n ; Ripley v. Waterworth, 7 Ves. Jr. 425, 444-448. The ob- 
jection of the interval between the tenant's death and the beginning of 
his successor's title has never been regarded as an objection in the 
case of the general occupant, for the freehold can be placed in abey- 
ance by act of the law. Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 101 ; Co. Litt. 
342 b. Comparer the case of the abeyance of the freehold on the death 
of a parson until another be made parson. Lit. Ten. § 647. It 
would seem that no oceux>ant's title could begin until he took posses- 
sion Query, whether it then can be regarded as relating back to the 
death of the tenant? However, the question seems to have lost all 
importance, in England anyway, since the passage of the statutes 
dea^ with the disi>oBition of estates pur autre vie on the death of 
the ti ' t ; although it may be that it can arise in some American 
States. 
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named did not prevent the tenant from assigning his estate sa 
as to cut off the rights of the special occupant.^ 

These conmion law rules of occupancy were changed by the 
Statute of Frauds and a statute of Greorge II ^ so that eatat^ 
pur autre vie can be devised by will , they not having been de- 
' visabie ai conunon law. It not deVised and there is no special 
occupant, they go to the personal representative of the tenant 
to be applbd and dislTibuted in the same manner as the personal 
estate.' vThe result in England is that general occupancy 13 
abolished^ and an estate pur autre vie goes to the devisee or, 
if there is none, then, in the absence of a special occupant, to 
the personal representative of the tenant, in which latter cas^ 
the estate becomes personal property after the tenant's death A 

In the I^njted-Stat^Jegislation on the subject of estat^ 
pur autre vie varies. In some States they are by statute con- 
verted into personal property after the tenant's death and pass 
to his personal representative to be administered, and in others 
they remain realty and are made inheritable by the tenant's 
heirs, of course only so long as the cestui que vie lives. The 
result in such States is the abolition of special as well as general 
occupancy. In those, of which there are some, where there are 
no statutes specifically dealing with estates pur autre vie, the 
conmion law rules would seem to be in force except as they may 
be modified by general statutory provisions as to property rights 
and the disposition thereof and by such English statutes on the 
subject as may have been adopted. Ot is probable that in all 
States of the Union estates pur autre vie may be disposed of by 
will, whether a special occupant is named or not ; and it is at 

' See Co. Litt. 41 b. 

«29 Car. II, c. 3, J 12; 14 Geo. II, c. 20, $9. 

' These provisions were substantially re-enacted by the Wills Act, 
7 Wm. IV & 1 Vict., c. 26, {{ 3, 6. As a result of these statutes it 
is iminaterial to inquire in England whether personal representatives 
can be special occupants, because if named as such they would take 
under the statutes if they could not under the common law. 

^ Co. Litt. 41 b, n. 5. But it has been suggested that general occu- 
pancy may still be possible during the interval between the death in- 
testate of a tenant pur autre vie and the grant of administration. See 
Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 362. 
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least doubtful whether the doctrine of general occupancy pre- 
vails in any State, although in some a special occupant, if named, 
is still entitled, in the absence of a will otherwise disposing of 
the estate.^ I 

ESTATES IN TAIL AFTER POSSIBILITY OF ISSITE EXTINCT 

The ti/UsJte in tail after possibility of issue extinct is a life 
estate creatiSXy law* Tt occurs when a tenant holds an estates 
in special tail and the other person from whom the issue was \ 
to come is dead and there is no living issue to inherit the estate. ^ 
As an example, if an estate has been conveyed to A and the heirs 
of his body by his wife B, and B is now dead without leaving 
issue, or having left issue which is now dead, £\ is tenant in 
tail after possibility of issue extinct,\ because there can never 
be any issue capable of inheriting the estate. A i s, in e ffect, a., 
tenant for life and the law so regards him, giving him the same 
rights as oth er Efe tenan ts and imposing on him the same duties, 
pYpp^ fTjprThp i s not t o the same extent subject to liability for 
waste? 

ESTATES OF FREEHOLD AND LESS THAN FREEHOLD 

An estate of freehold meant originally any estate held by a 
free tenure,' but it. had ncwg-Jor • centuries had tha ted^Rical 

1 See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {§ 1310, 1335, 2630. The fact that at 
eommon law the tenant could bar the special occupant by an assign- 
ment of the estate seems to enable the tenant to do so by will where he 
has acquired the power of willing the estate by virtue of general statu- 
tory provisions giving power to dispose of all property by will, even 
in the absence of any reference to special occupants or estates pur autre 
vie. 

•Lit. Ten. §§ 32-34; Co. Litt. 27 b-28 b; 2 Bla. Com. 124. As 
to liability for waste of tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct, 
886 Chap. 22. It seems theoretically possible for an estate in tail 
after possibility of issue extinct to exist in those American States that 
permit estates in tail to be created but give the tenant in tail power to 
convey in fee simple ; but such estates would be extremely rarely, if 
ever, found in the United States. Other legal life estates, the hus- 
band's marital estate, curtesy, and dower, are considered in Chap. 21, 
Rights in Real Property Gained through Marriage. 

3 See Chap. 1. 
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meaning of an estate as large or. larger than an estate for life. 
The estates hitherto examined, in fee simple, in tail, and for liiFe, 
arcj allj therefore, freehold estates. Although the word free- 
hold is sometimes used as referring especially to a life estate, 
this use of the word is not conmion now, at least in the United 
States.* When the books speak of "the freehold" the interest 
of a freehold owner is meant, ^py estate ^BMiUer in quag^tljty.. 
than a life estate is an estate less than freehold.^ 

' ■ ' *. ^ 

ESTATES AT WILL 

» 

The oldest of the estates less than freehold is the estcUe at 
wUl? Such an estate exbts wEien land b let by one man, the 
lessor, to another man, the lessee, to b e held b y the l essee unt il 
the lessor or the lessee dete rmines ii£ 3 ends th e estete , there — 
bemg no obli& tion o n the jar Lof ekb gr to contmuejt for any 

?i^ia ..og4ietenninate period. 

le estate must be created by agreement, express or im- 
plied, between the parties. A letting expressly at the will of the 
parties creates the estate, of course, ^t may also arise by impli- 
cation, as, for example, when an attempt is made to create some 
larger estate but the attempt fails because of a defect in the 
conveyance or other means employed for the purposed) If the 
one to whom the ineffective conveyance was made hasr entered 
on the land in pursuance thereof, he is in possession with the 
consent of the owner and becomes a tenant at will, since no other 
estate has been created. A mere permission to occupy without 
paying any rent and without setting any definite term would 
make the occupant a tenant at will ; ^ and, in generalQvhenever 
one man is in possession as tenant of the land of another with the 

1 This use of the word is probably a survival from the time when the 
life estate was the only form of freehold interest, for it seems to have 
been the earliest form. See 1 Reeves Real Prop. 624. 

* Instates in England held by a copyhold tenure are. not Itoehold, 
fllthougE'ttrey are commonly for life or .in feeJbecftuse..copyhQld in its 
QDIsiA was an unfree tenure. See Chap. 1. Thecfi. age no^ gg pyhold s 
igtheUnited Slates. 

* fJJialUs Heal Prop., 3d ed., 63. 
« Lamed v. Hudson, 60 N. Y. 102. 
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latter's consent, express or implied, and without any freehold 
interest or any certain term, there is a tenancy at wilh A 
mere occupancy, however, of one man's land by another 
without the former's consent will not bring this estate into 
existence.^ 

Every estate at will is at the will of both parties . Even if it 
be expressly declared to be at the will of one party the law 
will imply that it is to be at the will of the other party also.' 
ILhpji^yer, a lease be made such as to give to the. lessee any 
estate known to the law, other than an estate at will, and the 
estate Ts"de3aiid to be determinable at the will of the lessor, 
the lessee will iake an estate of the kind transferred subject, to 
its being terminated by the lessor at his option. Thus, a con- 
veyance from A to B, to be terminated whenever "Sti^all^^oose, 
would ^ve B at least a life estate, subject to A's right to end it 
at his will; ' while a lease from A to B at the will of A woufd 
create a tenancy at will, terminable at the will of either party. 
The disdnction is that m the former example the language of 
the conveyance first gives, at common law, an estate for life and 
then words are added giving the option to prematurely terminate 
it, but in the latter case the provision that the lease is to be at 
the will of the lessor is incorporated immediately into the de- 
scription of the interest conveyed and thereby limits it to an 
estate at will. 

The estate of a tenant at will is not strictly a true estate 
at all.^ It is said that he has a ''mere scintilla of interest." ^ 
His relation to his lessor is personal only, and there is no tenure 
between them.* Hence the_ tenant cannot assign his interest, 
although, if he attempt to assign, the lessor may make the 
assignee his tenant by recognizing him as such and thus in 
effect aflSum the assignment.^ /The estate of tenant at will is of 
so temporary and unsubstantial a nature that he is not held 

> Reeves Real Prop. § 660. « Co. litt. 55 a. 

* Reeves Real Prop. } 659 ; Co. litt. 42 a, and cf. Beeson v. Burton, 
12 C. B. 647. 

« Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 63. • Reeves Real Prop. S 661. 

• lit. Ten. § 132 ; Co. Litt. 63. 93 b. 

» TilBfany Real Prop. § 55 ; Reeves Real Prop. § 661. 
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liable for waste, although he is liable as for a trespass for acts of 
destructfon voluntarily done to the premises A Nevertheless, the 
tenant at will has a right, so long as his holding continues, to 
use the land in the ordinary and lawful way, as, to cultivate it 
and enjoy the profits of it and to lease it to his own tenants 
at will ; ^ subject, of course, to the right of the original lessor 
to terminate the estate. A tenant at will has the same rights 
as a tenant for life to estovers andeinblenients, but he is not 
entitled to the latter when the estate is ended by His own volun- 
tary act. He has a right, also, to take from the premises 
within a reasonable time after his tenancy is ended the fixtures 
attached by him.^ 

The estate at will as known to the conunon law depends upon 
the continuance of the mutual agreement of the parties, /il^nce 
either can terminate it at any time by any act showing an mtent 
to do so or necessarily involving the termination of his will that 
the estate should endure.y Thus, if the lessor sells or leases the 
premises to a third pert^n or enters and takes possession of 
them, the estate is brought to an end. It is so, also, if the 
tenant abandons the premises, attempts to assign his estate, 
expressly denies the lessor's title, or does any act amounting 
to an assertion of title in himself or a third person ; and if the 
tenant commits voluntary acts of waste he brings the estate 
to an end and makes himself liable in trespass.' If the parties 
agree that the estate shall end or either gives a notice to that 
effect or either dies, the tenancy is terminated. 

The. conunon law did not require that the notice to end an 
estate at will be given at any specified length of time before 
the termination of the estate. Either lessor or lessee could 
terminate it at any instant by a notice to take effect at once^ 
and the estate then ended immediately. 

Hardship sometimes resulted from the abrupt ending of an 
estate at wiU without previous notice, and in some of the United 
States statutes have required that when such an estate is ended 

1 Doe V, Carter, 9 Q. B. 863 ; Austin v. Thompson, 45 N. H. 113. 

' See Chap. 2, Fixtures. 

< Phillips p. Covert, 7 Johns. 1 ; Daniels v. Pond, 21 Hok. 367. 
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by notice the latter shall be of a length of time varying, in 
the different States, from a few days to three months. Some- 
times these provisions apply to a notice given by either lessor 
or lessee and sometimes only to a notice by the lessor. The 
statutory provisions for notice may be waived by the parties 
and apply only when the tenancy is terminated by express 
notice. The death of a party or conveyance of the premises or 
other circumstances inconsistent with the continuance of the 
estate still bring it to an end as at conunon law.^ 

ESTATES FOB YEARS 

By far the most important of the estates less than freehold 
fa the esUde for years. It differs from aU other estates in that 
ttion of anestate f or years is ftl^w^yarn^M^iirffj^^ .«y>Tnft 
definitC Land fixed period orSme : — IL may \st for oneorahundred 
or a thousand or more years, or it may be for a definite period 
of less than a year, as, for six months or a month or a week or a 
day or an hour or less. In either case it is regarded as an estate 
for years. There are no limits to the length of the period allowed 
by law ; but there is the essential requirement that, whatever 
be its duration, an estate for years must be for sasoA defimte 
peridct^f time. The law reckons every estate for years, how- 
ever "ffidrt bi* l(^g a time it is to continue and though it be 
for a period far beyond the possible length of any human life, 
as, for a thousand years, as l esa p guantitv than an estate for 

Ijifc* 

As an estate f or year s is an interest in land it would naturally 
be expected tnat ii wouid belclassed as real^ropert^.^ It is not, 
h^ V^VW , so regarded but is personal property ^^ Estates for 
years have^lE^uired this anomalous character because in the 
earlier history of the law the courts refused to treat the interest 
of the tcSiant for years as a freehold tenement. The most 

1 ReeveB Real Prop. § 662. 

' A few modem statutes have provided that terms of years to run 
for certain long i>eriod8 shall be deemed freehold interests ; but this 
modification is limited in application and, where it ocours, is purely 
statutory. See Stim. Amer. Stat L. § 1310. 
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* 

satisfactory explanation of this fact seems to be in part the 
influence of certain doctrines of Roman law and in part the 
employment of estates for years as a form of investment which 
the lessees wished to be able to dispose of by will. As real prop- 
erty could not be devised at conunon law, the desired end could 
be accomplished only by holding estates for years to be per- 
sonalty. Anyway, whatever the reason, the tenant for years 
was denied the remedies of a freeholder to recover possession 
of the land if he was ousted therefrom, and his only recourse 
was an action on his contract with his lessor. Rights under 
such a contract passed to personal representatives and were 
personal property. The interest of a tenant for years thu s 
ibe came fcced a s personalty and a chattel, and the n ame chattel 
teal is applied to it to designate its peculiar character as an 
interest in land that is, nevertheless, a chattel. When later a 
new action at law, known as ejectment, '"wbb created for his 
protection, by means of which he could recover possession of 
the land itself, and when finally by statute the lessor was 
deprived of all power to destroy the interest of the lessee in 
the land,^ the lessee had a true estate. His interest, however, 
continued to be and still is classed as personalty and on his 
decease passes. with his other personal property to his executor 
r administrator.* 

The estate for years, therefore, was originally no true estate ' 
at all, for it could not be defended at strict common law by any 
remedy in the courts, and such an interest was not reckoned by 
the common law as an estate.' It has become a legal estate 
by virtue of the changes above mentioned. However, notwith- 
standing the early character of a tenancy for years and the fact 
that it seems not to have been included in the feudal scheme of 
landholding, because not a true estate, an oath of fealty was, 
under the feudal system, incident to the relation of lessor and 
lessee for years, and that relation was spoken of as one of 

1 By Stat. 21 Hen. VIII, c 15, making it impossible for the lessor 
by a fine or recovery to deprive the tenant of his property. 

« See Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., Chap. 3, § 17; Will. Real Ptop., 
20th ed., 17-18; 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 106-117. 

* Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 64. 
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tenure.^ The tenancy for years having become in the course 
of time a true estate, it has been, so to speak, incorporated into 
and assimilated by the feudal scheme and, by analogy to the true 
feudal estates, regarded as an estate held by a tenure. There- 
fore, as the Statute of_Quia Emptores applies only to con- 
veyances in fee simple, a tenurels al ways created, in theory at. 
least, Between l^sorai^dJ^SSSff 5difiaA.lfiaafi-£Qt.years is made, 
wherevgL^ tenure hig ^not h<^" abolishfid. From humble 
beginnings the estate for years has grown into a position of 
great importance in the law. It is, however, less in legal quan- 
tity and, in theory of law, in dignity than any freehold estate. 

A lessee for years is spoken of as having a term of years. 
The word term in this phrase may mean the length of time the 
lease is to endure, as, that the term of the lease is, for eicample, 
twenty years ; but it also may and often does mean the tenant's 
legal interest, namely, the kind of estate he has, as, when it is 
said that one has a term of years in certain land the expression 
may have no reference to the length of time he is to enjoy it 
but only designate his holding as a tenancy for years. The 
sense in which the word is used is ordinarily made clear by the 
context. The lessee himself is known as a termor. The word 
demise, which means a conveyance in fee, for life, or for years,^ 
is commonly used with reference to terms of years. 

A lease for years is a contract for the possession and profits 
of land for a determinate period, usually with the recompense of 
rent, that is, a compensation to be paid to the lessor for the use 
of the land by the lessee. As it is it msxsi contract, creating orig- 
inally no estate at all, at c ommon law jt could be made orally; 
but by the English Statute of Frauck, 29 Car. IT, c. 3 (1676), 
it was-enadbed iJiat terms of years created by pMol and 2u>t 
put jn writinfc.and signed by the party making the aame,.or 
^ agent, should have no other force or effect than to create 
an'^^te at wiU ; except leases for a term not exceeding three 

'Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 325-326; Lit. Ten. § 132; Co. litt. 67 
b, n. 2, 93 b. Cf. 6 Law Quart. Rev. 69 ; Cballis Real Prop., 3d ed.« 
424. 

«Co. litt. 301 b. 
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years from the making thereof.^ These two provisions of this 
act have been generally adopted by statute in the United States, 
the period, however, for which oral leases may be made vary- 
ing in the different States. 

^The statute contained the additional requirement that for on] 
leases to be valid the rent reserved must amount to two-thirds of the 
full improved value of the premises. This provision of the statute 
seems to have been wholly disregarded by the English decisions. It 
has been literally re-enacted in o^ a few States of the United States 
and in oonsequenoe has not often been made the subject of judicial 
remark. Browne Frauds, } 32. 
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CHAPTER V 

ESTATES FOR YEARS (CONTINUED) — ES1:ATES 

FROM YEAR TO YEAR 

ESTATES FOR YEABS (Coniimiei) 

Ant 9 |^rftffT¥|y^n t of the parties, upon such consideration as t o 
m ake a valid contract and y p^nifpgtipp o« i^^t^r^* »n i^n^A^^^^ 

estate, is a good lease. Ifthe term is of such length that a 
wriuen lease is required by statute, any informal writing is suffi- 
cient.^ The traditional and techniod common law phrase, 
which is still ordinarily employed, is "demise, lease, and to 
farm let."* "Let" is enough ; as, "A herdby lets to B for ten 
years" creates a term of ten years. 

A lease for years may be made to begin on a fu ture day, 
howev er, a lease fo r a year nr mnrp madft Uf baffift.4jn. aiutuge 

day will not be terminated within a year of its making. Some 
courts have, therefore, held that such a leie^e i^ made orally, 
even though it is not for so long a term as to be required to 
be in writing by the section of the Statute of Frauds dealing 
with leases, is, nevertheless, invalid by reason of another 
provision of that statute requiring agreements that by their 
terms are not to be performed within one year from the making 
thereof to be expressed in writing. Other courts hold that the 
provision of the statute concerning agreements not to be 
performed within a year does not apply to leases and that a 
valid oral lease for a year may be made to begin in the future.' 

^ See Eastman v. Perkins, 111 Mass. 30. 

s Jackson v. Delacroix, 2 Wend. 433, 438 ; Co. Litt. 45 b ; Reeves 
Real Ptop. i 575. 

* Rhodes Fum. Co. v. Weedon, 108 Ala. 252 ; MoCroy v. Toney, 
66 Miss. 233. 
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At common law a lessee imder a demise for years has no estate 
in the land untQ he enters thereon. So the making of the 
contract is not alone sufficient to make the lessee an actual 
tenant ; it must be followed by entry by him upon the land to 
perfect his estate. His interest between the time of the making 
of the lease and his taking possession is known as his inter esse 
termini} It is a present interest, assignable to another, and 
gives him a right to enter at the time fixed by the lease ; but 
the lease itself does not give him possession or an actual estate 
before entry .^ At the present day, however, the phrase interesse 
termini is often, perhaps generally, used as meaning the interest 
of a tenant for years, under a lease to begin in the future, 
between the time of making the lease and the commencement 
of the term.* In this sense, also, it is a present, assignable 
interest.* 

To constitute a lease for years the agreement must con- 
template that the lessee is to have the general possession and 
control of the property for the term. Hexice^ ^^ ^^'P^tJlf^" 
that do es not ex clude t he owner from possession does not 
iS nount to a tenang FI In c^o rgity with that doctrinjB an d 
sub ject to some conflict in the cases, the farming of land on 
sLKflTrftfi Hofts nnt Ordin arily m ak e a tenancy. Such a farmer is 
on the land for the piupose of raising a crop, of which he is to 

» Lit. Ten. { 459 ; Co. Ldtt. 270 a. 

* Co. litt. 46 b ; Com. Dig., Assignment, A ; id. Estates, By Grant, 
G 14 ; Braoebridge v. Clowse, 2 Plowd. 420, 423. 

* See 4 Kent Com. 97 ; Wood v. Hubbell, 10 N. T. 479, 488 ; and 
c/. Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., {§ 15, 72 ; Reeves Real Prop. § 566. Some- 
times there seems to be a confusion of the two meanings. C/. Birck- 
head v. Cummins, 33 N. J. Law, 44, 55-56 ; Morrison &. Chicago & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 117 la. 587. The change in meaning has, perhaps, resulted 
from the fact that in leases operating under the Statute of Uses the 
effect of the statute is to vest a constructive possession in the lessee 
immediately upon the accrual of his right to possession. It would 
seem that this would be the usual result in leases by the owner of a 
freehold estate, but as, imder the English statute anyway, uses raised 
on a term of years are not executed (see Symson v. Turner, 1 Eq. Ca. 
Ab. 383, note), it seems that the reasoning cazmot apply to subleases 
by a tenant for years, where that or a similar statute is in force. 

« Whitney t;. Allaire, 1 N. T. 305 ; Edwards v. McLean, 122 N. T. 
302. 
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receive a certain proportion in return for his labor. He does 
not have an exclusive possession of the land and is rather an 
employee than a tenant. Yet it is a question of construction 
of intent, and he will be held to be a lessee if the agreement 
between the parties by its language or necessary implication 
shows an intention to create the relationship of landlord and 
tenant ; as, when there is an express stipulation that a tenancy 
shall exist, or it is agreed that the owner's share of the crop 
shall be paid him as rentj or when he is to receive a definite 
amount from the crop instead of a proportionate share. It 
seems it is not controlling that technical words of demise be 
used in the contract.^ 

On the same principle, a contract for lodgings must be dis- 
tinguished from a lease for years. A lodger has no term and 
is not a tenant but merely occupies a portion of premises that 
are under the control or in the possession of another. A term 
of years can, of course, be created in a single floor of a building 
or in a suite of rooms or a single room, if the parties so intend ; 
but i f the landlord retains h is general control and legal posses- 
sio n over the entire bufldin^ so thaf "tEe'occuparit of the~u ite 

nrrnnm dn^ Tint havP fliA AYnlngivft right pf ppfflpy^inn anA 
'/T^intrm fliprpnf ^ f liPr<> m\T hf> no f^nan^ v but Onlv an a^ 'Ce- 

mrnt for lodgingni * Snrh is the result in the ordinary case of 
the hiring of a room in a lodging house, where the entire build- 
mg is under the immediate supervision and care of the keeper 
of the house. When a suite in an apartment house is hired, it 
is more uncertain. The relationship of the parties depends 
upon the language of the contract imd the circumstances of 
the particular case, as, for example, the amount of control 
retained by the owner of the premises over the hallways and 
entrances to the building.^ If the contract is one for lodgings 

1 See Walls v, Preston, 25 Cal. 59 ; Warner v. Abbey, 112 Mass. 355 ; 
Putnam v. Wise, 1 Hill, 234 ; Walworth v. Jenness, 58 Vt. 670 ; Kelly 
0. Rummerfield, 117 Wiso. 620; Reeves Real Prop. { 564; Tayl. 
L. & T., 9th ed., §§ 24-24 a, and the authorities collected in the notes 
thereto. 

<See TayL L. & T., 9th ed., J 66; White t;. Maynard, 111 Mass. 
250. In Queen v, St. George Union, L. R. 7 Q. B. 90, it was suggested 
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only, it does not create an estate in the land and is not within 
the requirements of the Statute of Frauds as to making leases 
in writing. 

It is often important to dbtinguish between a lease and 
an agreement to lease in the future. If the contract is an actual 
lease, the lessee gets an interesse termini which later becomes an 
existing estate, and he can obtain possession of the premises 
by an action of ejectment when his right to enter accrues. If, 
however, the agreement is only one to make a lease in the future, 
no estate is created and neither party has any remedy against 
the other except upon the personal contract. Whether the 
contract is a lease or an agreement to make a lease depends 
solely upon the intention of the parties to be gathered from the 
whole instrument and all circumstances throwing any light upon 
the question, and neither the technical form of the language nor 
the use of the present or future tense is controlling. 

A lease for years of any length can be made by a tenant in 
fee or for life, because a freehold is greater in contemplation of 
law than any term of years however long ; yet, as a|tenant in 
tail has no power to bind the estate beyond his own lifetime, on 
the death of a tenant in tail who has made a lease for years 
which has not then expired, his heir has an election to confirm 
the lease and make it good or to avoid it ] ^ and a lease for 
years by a tenant for life, which is known as a sublease or 
underlecue, is necessarily determined on the death of the lessor.* 

that the posseBsion of the street dooV might be taken as the oriterion ; 
that if the tenants oould oome in and go out only with the permission 
of the landlord, then they were lodgers. 

^ Co. Litt. 45 b, 46 a, b. As against the reversioner or remainder- 
man the lease for years of a tenant in tail b, after the death of the 
lessor, simply void. Co. Litt. 45 b, 46 a. By Stat. 32 Hen. VIII, c. 28, 
leases by tenant in tail for terms not exoeecting 21 years or three lives 
were made effectual in law as against the issue in tail. This statute 
was repealed, so far as oonoems tenants in tail, by 19 & 20 Viot., 
o. 120, {35. See Co. Litt. 44 ar45 a ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 72-73. 
It would seem that the Stat. 32 Hen. VIII, o. 28, would be in foroe in 
the United States by virtue of statutes adopting the common law and 
statutes in aid thereof, except so far as rex>ealed or modified by legis- 
lation in this country dealing with estates in tail. 

s Barson t;. Mull4:an, 191 N. T. 306. See Co. litt. 47 b. The lease 
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A tenant for years, also, can make a valid lease for years. If 
it is for a period less in length than the portion of his own term 
yet to nm, it also is called a sublease or widerlease. Thus, if 
A is tenant for a term of which ten years are yet to run and he 
leases to B for eight years, A still has left two years of his term 
as tenant of the premises after B's lease expires. B in this 
case has a sublease. A lease for years of less length than the 
remaining portion of his own term made by a tenant for years 
is a sublease, however small be the portion of the lessor's term 
remaining after the end of the sublease. If, however, there be 
nothing left of the lessor's term, as, when a tenant for years 
conveys to another his entire estate in the whole or a part of the 
premises, that is, his interest for the entire term or the remainder 
of it yet to run, or makes a lease for a period equal to ^ his own 
term, the transaction is an aaaignment of his term.' The new 
lessee becomes the tenant of the original lessor in place of the 
assignor, and no relationship of landlord and tenant exists 
between the assignor and assignee. However, although such is 
the general rule and the ordinary effect of an assignment, if 
the parties so intend the relationship of lessor and lessee can 
exist between assignor and assignee even when the transfer is 
of the assignor's whole term. So far as concerns the legal 
relations of the assignee with the original lessor, the transaction 
constitutes an assignment, but it is a lease as between the 
assignee and the assignor because such was their intention.' 

is 80 absolutely determined that no aooeptanoe of rent or oonflrmation 
by the renudnderman can make it good. Miller v. Manwaring, Cro. 
Car. 397. 

^ Pluok 9. Digges, 5 Bligh (n.s.) • 31 ; and it is an assignment although 
the rent reserved in the new lease is different from that reserved in 
the original lease, and although the second lease provides for forfeiture 
and re-entry for condition broken, and for surrender of the premises 
apon expiration of the term. Sexton v. Chicago Storage Co. , 129 111. 318. 

' However, some authorities have held that where the interest con- 
veyed by the lessee may possibly not endure to the end of the original 
term, there is not a conveyance of the lessee's whole estate, and it is a 
sublease, not an assignment. See Dnnlap v. BuUard, 131 Mass. 161 ; 
Collins 9. Hasbrouok, 56 N. T. 157. This, however, seems the lees 
common view. 

<So, when it is an assignment that makes the covenants in the 
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A tenapt at will cannot make a sublease for yfOTfl that will 
bind His lessor, because the attempt to do so would be to unjer- 
taSefb create a ^ater estate' Ihan his own and heuoe it-weuld 
be in eSect an assignment by him, so that the attempted (isiQjse 
by him would itself be a determination of the will and of his 
estate,* However, the sublease will be a valid contract be- 
tween the parties to it.* 

It is conm ion for the parties to a lease to insert theifiiiLCQxe- 
nants i n regard to men* rights a nd obligations. They may 
In this way with anything they desire to expressly regulate 
by contract. As examples of matters often made the subject 
of express agreement may be mentioned the making of repairs 
and the payment of insurance premiums, taxes, and assess- 
ments on the premises ; the renewal and the revaluation of the 
lease ; leaving the premises in good condition at the end of the 
term ; the sale or other disposal of fixtures put in by the ten- 
ant ; the quiet enjoyment of possession of the premises by the 
lessee ; the title and power on the part of the lessor to make the 
lease ; assigning and subleasing by lessee ; and the payment of 
rent. The meaning and effect of express covenants is deter^ 
miaed, in general, by the ordinary rules of law governing con- 
tracts. 

I n ev ery lease for yearSj__whether sealed or merely written 
or oral,. Jf-tEepeLifl lio"e YpreafiLCoyenant * for quiet enjq^sifint* a 
covenant b implied * by law on the part of the less or that the 

original lease binding between the original lessor and the assignee and 
there is no reversion left in the assignor. See the authorities col- 
lected in Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., § 16, notes; and c/. Sexton v. 
Chicago Storage Co., 129 III. 318. 

1 Blunden v. Baugh, Cro. Car. 302 ; Moss v, Oallimore, 1 Doug. 279» 
283. See Chap. 4, Estates at Will. 

« Holbrook v. Young, 108 Mass. 83. 

* Where there is an express covenant the law will not imply one» 
Sunmer v. Williams, 8 Mass. 162, 201, unless the implied covenant 
is consistent with the express one, Gates v. Caldwell, 7 Mass. 68, or the 
latter is so framed as to merely qualify, enlarge, or restrain the implied 
one. Kent v. Welch, 7 Johns. 258. 

* It is often said that the implied covenants arise from the use of 
technical words of demise. The correct view, however, seems to be 
that covenants arising from the use of certain words are express, by 
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lessee shall have the quiet enjoyment and possession of the prem- 
ises during the continuance of the term. This does not mean 
that the lessor undertakes to protect the lessee against the acts 
of strangers to the title or of simple wrongdoers. He covenants 
only that the lessee shall not be disturbed in the enjoyment of 
the estate during the term by the lessor himself or by persons 
deriving title from him or by anyone having a title superior to 
that of the lessor.* The eflFect of the covenant for quiet enjoy- 
ment in protecting the lessee against a title paramount to the 
lessor's is, thus, to make the covenant include as part of it an 
undertaking that the lessor has sufficient title and power to 
transfer the estate purported to be conveyed by the lease.* 
If technical words of leasing, such as ''grant and demise'', 
are used a separate covenant that the lessor has power to demise, 
as well as one for quiet enjoyment, is always created ; which 
seems to be an express covenant created by those words.* 
The lease and the implied covenants of the lessor ^iye ihfi.,.^ 
^Srtiie ritfhl to ent^y upo n and takfe possession of the prenifag 
^ l^the tim e fixed by t he coni niifT, "nd thft ly ^gf ^ lias an ac tion f^r 
d^na|i^ affamst theTessor if kept put of posflftasion by the latter 



or anyone ciaimmg under him .* Moreover, although at strict 
eohmocriaw a tenant for years has no actual estate before he 
enters upon the demised land, yet his iM tgresse termini is such 
an interest that he can maint ain ejectm ent to ^btam possession 

eoDstnietion of the meaning of those words, and that the covenant of 
quiet enjoyment arises simply from the relationship of the i>arties. 
In a few States, however, legislation has a£Feoted the matter. See 
Rawle Covta, 5th ed., {§ 270 ei seq. ; Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., { 252, n. 1 ; 
Reeves Real Prop. }§ 588, 590, n. See Duncklee v. Webber, 151 
Mass. 408 ; Baynee v. Lloyd, (1895) 2 Q. B. Div. 610. 

1 TTing t7. Reynolds, 67 Ala. 229. 

* See Reeves Real Prop. § 593. It is at least very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether a covenant that the lessor has power to demise will 
be implied, in the absence of technical words of leasing, as distinct 
from the covenant for quiet enjoyment and except as necessarily in* 
volved in the latter. See Rawle Govts., 5th ed., { 274 and notes ; 
pa^ 66, n. 4. 

» Stott V. Rutherford, 92 U. S. 107 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., §§ 272-273. 
See page 66, n. 4. 

« Trull V. Granger, 8 N. Y. 115. 
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of the lanfl from an y^^pp^ ii]y lu(lmg the lessor, w ho may withhold 
it after the lessee's right to enter accrues.* 

If the lessee is disturbed in his enjoyment of the demised 
premises^ by the lessor orby one haying paramount title Jby acts 
that result in the tenant's enforced removal from ^t or a part o f 
the demised preniises or the Afff^nfiiflf ^f^priyqt'^" nf ^,11 q^ p part 
ofliis lease hold, an eviction occurs, and the lessee may maintain 
an action for damages against the lessor on the covenant for 
quiet enjoyment. Such an eviction may be actual, as, by the 
physical ousting or dispossession of the tenant from the premises, 
or a part thereof, or by his yieldihg to the superior iitW ^>f-n**- 
other than the lessor and accepting such other as landlord ; or 
n the eviction may be constructive, when the lessor or his succe s- 
sor does some act ihaFEas the effect of depriving the tenant of 
the full enjoyment of the property, because of which act the ten- 
ant abandons possession of the land or the part of it so affected. 
The act of no one but the original lessor, or his successor in inter- 
est who has become landlord, can be a constructive eviction. 
Such an act done by anyone else may be a wrong for which the 
tenant can maintain an action against the wrongdoer, but it is 
not an eviction for which the lessor is liable. Examples of 
constructive evictions are the physical interference with the 
tenant's use of the premises, as, by building a fence in front of 
them to cut off the tenant's access thereto ; creating a nuisance 
on adjoining property ; and, when the landlord is obligated 
to repair the premises, doing so in such a careless manner as to 
imnecessarily damage the occupants. ' Hie acts must, howeve r^ 
be such as to justify the tenant in ab andoning the premise s^ 
and he must actually do so. Ifilse tnercTwill beTno'evrction.^ 

» Whitney v. Allaire, 1 N. Y. 306, 311 ; Doe t;. Day, 2 Q. B. 147, 
156. The lessee is conceded to have x>ower to demise to the fiotitioTis 
plaintiff in ejectment, whose entry the defendant is compelled, hy rule 
of the court, to admit, and thus any technical difficulty is avoided. 
Doe 0. Day, supra; and see Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., § 15. Where the 
Statute of Uses vests ix>ssession in the lessee, thus giving him an 
executed estate, it seems there could be no doubt of his power to main- 
tain ejectment. C/. Trull v, Qranger, 8 N. Y. 115. 

s Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., §§ 308 e< %eq. 
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Although the lessor is thus liable for his acts rendering the 
demised premises unfit for use, he does not, in general, impliedly 
contract that the property itself is fit for the use for which the 
lessee requires it, whether for habitation, occupation, or cultiva- 
tion.^ The rule applied to one who takes a lease for years is 
that of catecU emptor, " let the buyer beware ", analogous to that 
on the sale of a chattel.* This doctrine does not justify the 
lessor in the fraudulent concealment of defects or in misrepre- 
senting the state of the premises, or even in the simple failure 
to disclose defective or dangerous conditions that are not dis- 
coverable on inspection and that may reasonably be said to 
have been brought to the notice of the landlord but are unknown 
to the tenant. Such silence, misrepresentation, or concealment 
sometimes amounts to negligence' or deceit^ for which the 
lessor will be liable in damages,^ or which will justify the lessee 
m repudiating the contract and abandoning the premises.* 

A lessee for a term of years is owner of an estate in the leased 
land and as such has, like a tenant for life, an owner's right to 
the use of the land for his profit and enjoyment while the term 
lasts.^ As, however, he is an owner for a limited period only, a 
ten ant for years may not com init wflifttl^j N'l.^^. ^y* the same 

1 Namnberg v. Young, 44 N. J. Law, 331, 344. As an exception lo 
this well settled general rule, the English courts and one case at least 
in the United States have held that one who lets for a short term 
a house provided with all furnishings and appointments for immediate 
residence impliedly agrees that the house is fit for habitation. Smith 
9. Marrable, 11 M. & W. 5 ; Wilson v. Hatton, 2 Exch. Div. 336 ; In- 
gails 9. Hobbs, 156 Mass. 348. This doctrine is, however, contrary to 
the great weight of authority, which recognizes no such exception. 
See, in general, cases collected in Note, 33 L. R. A. 449, 455 ; Tayl. 
L. & T., 9th ed., { 383. 

* Cleves V. Willoughby, 7 Hill, 83, 86. See cases collected m Note, 
33 L. R. A. 449. 

'As when the lessor knowingly let premises infected with small- 
pox to a tenant who was ignorant of the fact. Minor v. Sharon, 112 
Maas. 477, 487 ; and see Cowen v. Sunderland, 145 Mass. 363. 

«Pryor v. Foster, 130 N. Y. 171. 

* Stevens v. Pierce, 151 Mass. 207, aemble, 

* Daly 9. Wise, 132 N. T. 306, semble; and see Barr v. Kimball, 43 
Keb. 766. 

' Rresby v. Benjamin, 169 N. T. 377. 
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' right as a life tenant to estovers.* Generally, a tenant for 
years cannot claim emblements, becauselEis term is a fixed one 
' ' and Tie knows wBen It is to come to an end, so that it is his 
own folly if he plants crops that will not mature before that 
time.' However, in some sections of England and in a few 
places in the United States, by a custom prevailing in those 
places and considered by the law to have been incorporated into 
the contract between the parties, a tenant for years may take 
emblements even after the regular expiration of the term;' 
and everywhere, upon the same principle that controls in the 
case of a lessee for life, a tenant for years is entitled to emble- 
ments if the lease b imexpectedly ended without his fault. 
This can occur, for example, when the lessor is a life tenant 
and dies before the term of years has expired.^ A lessee for 
years has, also, the right, under the conditions prescribed by 
law, to take the fixtures attached by him to the premises 
during his term. 

Just as the covenant for quiet enjoyment is implied on the 
part of the lessor and corresponding rights inure therefrom to 
the lessee, so the law implies some covenants by the lessee and 
thereby imposes upon him duties to the lessor. ThftJgQ^ 

im pliedly /^ v^"<>"V? "^^ ^^ r^"imi*^^ ^^ di ffer waste on the 
d emise ^ TWF>TTl!'^es and t o pav a compensation for tbeir u se. 
is practicallyalways expressly provided in the lease thatTfre 
tenant sEalI"pay"rent, but, even if it is not, there is an implied 
agreement on his part to pay the landlord as much as the use 
and occupation of the premises is reasonably worth, for such 
time as the lessee continues to hold them without obstruction 
by the lessor.* 

xlluJess forbidden by the terms of the lease, either lessor or 
lessee may assign and transfer his interest in the demised prem- 

» S«e Chap. 4, Estates for Life. « Reeder v, Sayre, 70 N. Y. 180. 

' Wiggleswortb v. Dallison, 1 Doug. 201 ; Holding v. Pigott, 7 Bing. 
465 ; Van Doren v. Everitt, 5 N. J. Law, 460 ; Foster v. Robinson, 6 
Ohio St. 90. 

<Note, 11 L. R. A. (n.s.) 688. 

• Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., § 371 ; Collyer v. Collyer, 113 N. Y. 442 ; 
Brolasky v. Ferguson, 48 Pa. St. 434. 
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ises, or, like other property, it may be conveyed by operation of 
law, as, for example, on the owner's death intestate, that is, 
without leaving a will, or on his bankruptcy, or it may be taken 
and sold on judicial process against hini^At conunon law the 
lessee's interest could be conveyed by simple oral agreement, 
but the Statute of Frauds requires that it be done in writing, '^ - 
unless it occurs by operation of law ; and, as no exception is 
made by the statute in favor of leases that can be created 
orally, the English courts have held that the assignment of 
such a lease must be in writing. In the United States such 
little authority as there is on the question is divided, some cases 
favoring the English doctrine and others expressing the opinion 
that leases that can be made without writing can be assigned . , 
in the same way.^ As to leases that must be made in writing, . 
it would follow from that requirement that they can be assigned 
by writing only, even if the assignment of leases were not 
specially mentioned by the statute.' ^ 

The obvious effect of the assignment by a lessee of his interest 
is to end the relationship of landlord and tenant, the privity o f 
estate, a s it b called, between himself and his lessor and to sutK" 
stitute the assignee as tenant. The latter now is in privity of 
estate with the lessor and becomes subject to all obligations that 
are imposed upon a lessee by reason of the privity of estate be- 
tween him and his lessor ; as, for example, the duty to perform 
the implied covenants.' 

^ See Browne Frauds, §§ 45-46. The question seems to be the same . 
under most of the statutes as whether a surrender of a lease that can 
be made orally must be in writing, when not by operation of law. 
That a smrender of such a lease must be in writing, Logan v, Barr, 
4 Harr. (Del.) 546 ; Rowan v, Lytle, 11 Wend. 616 ; Hesseltine v. Seavey, 
16 Me. 212. Dictum that surrender and transfer of a lease not re- 
quired to be made in writing can be made orally, McEinney v. Reader, 
7 Watts, 123 ; and see Greider's Appeal, 5 Pa. St. 422. Tenant by 
parol from year to year may convey by parol. Ross v, Schneider, 30 
Ind. 423. Cf. Marks v, Ohumos, 82 Kan. 562. 

•See Chicago Attachment Co. v. Davis Sewing Mach. Co., ^142 111. 
171 ; Briles v. Pace, 35 N. C. 279 ; Browne Frauds, § 41, n. Of course 
the matter may be affected by the phraseology of a particular statute. 

' The subject of the liabilities of assignor and assignee on covenants 
In the lease is considered in Chap. 23. 
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The te rmination of an estate for years may be broughtabout 
in-several ways. The most common is the expiration of the time 
for which the lease was made, and, as it is for a definite term, no 
notice to end it is necessary. A term of years may also be 
prematurely ended before its natural expiration. If the lessor's 
estate is legally terminated, the lessee's term is ended because 
his estate is dependent upon the lessor's interest; as, when the 
lessor is tenant for life and dies.^ ^ estate for years is also 
terminated by an eviction of the tenant. A total destruction 
of the demised premises ends the term, for the subject matter 
of the lease has ceased to exist ; as, when the premises are a 
building or apartments in it and the land upon which it rests 
is not included in the lease, and the building is destroyed by 
fire, the tenancy is at an end, and the tenant has no right to the 
possession of apartments in a new building erected to replace 
the former one.* This principle, however, does not apply at 
common law when the lease includes the land under the building 
and the latter is destroyed without the fault of the lessor ; for 
in such case the lessee still has the land, there is not a total 
destruction, the tenancy continues, and the tenant is not relieved 
from the obligation to pay rent according to the terms of the 
lease.' Of coitfse, if the destruction was the act of the landlord 
it would be an eviction and end the term.* Statutes have, 
however, in some jurisdictions relieved the tenant and authorized 
him to give up the lease when the premises are rendered un- 

1 Harvey's Case, 4 Leon*. 161. A judgment of foreclosure defeats 
the mortgagor's lease, Burr r. Stentou, 43 N. Y. 462, but a surrender 
by a lessee to his lessor camiot a£Fect a sub-tenant's rights. Shep. 
Touch. 301 ; Eten ». Luyster, 60 N. Y. 262. 

* Kerr v. Merch. Exch. Co., 3 Edw. Ch. 315 ; Graves v. Berdan, 26 
N. Y. 498 ; c/. Izon v. Gorton, 5 Bing. (n.c.) 501, where the premises 
were the upper floor of a building and became untenantable through 
fire. The lessor repaired, and the lessee was held liable for rent to 
the end of his term. There seems not to have been a total destruction. 

* Gates V. Green, 4 Paige Ch. 355, and cases collected in Tayl. L. & 
T., 9th ed., § 375, n. ; and c/. Izon v. Gorton, n. 2, «t*pra. If there 
was no covenant to pay rent or rent reserved by the lease, it seems the 
lessee would be liable for the value of the use and occupation of the 
premises, such as it was. 

< Snow ». Pulitzer, 142 N. Y. 263. 
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tenantable by casualty without his fault ; ^ and the matter is 
also frequently regulated by express covenant in the lease. 
On the same principle as that applying to the accidental total 
destruction of the premises, if they are taken for a public pur- 
pose under the power of eminent domain the tenancy ends.^ 
Fbally, by statute * in several States, if the tenant uses the 
premises for ceri am Tmlawfu Tpuiposes/ the" landlord may take 
poflflfffflinn ot thfim and avoid thfi Ifflae. If they were originally 
let for an illegal purpose with the knowledge of the lessor, the 
lease would be void on general principles of the law of contracts, 
and the lessor could recover no rent.^ 

With the termination of a tenancy for years all further pb- 
ligations of the parties to perform the covenants in the lease 
are at an end. The lessee is no longer imder a duty to pay rent 
or entitled to the possession of the premises. 

ESTATES FROM TEAR TO TEAR 

The estate a t will can be determined by either party at any 
t ime by a simple notice to that effect . The tenancy is thereby 
ended at once,.and the tenant must forthwith quit the premises. 
Although he has the right to enter to take emblements, it would 
often be a hardship on him to be thus sunmiarily turned out 
without warning when he has been paying rent for the occupa- 
tion of the premises. This consideratipn led the courts as early 
as the reign of Henry VIII, at least,^to hold that any tenant 
at will who was paying an annual rent was entitled to a half 
year's notice by his landlord to terminate his tenancy at the 
end of the year, and, correspondingly, the tenant on his part, 

1 Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 2062. 

* Barclay v. Picker, 38 Mo. 143. The lease is not extinguished if 
only part of the premises are taken, unless by statute. Parks v. 
Boston, 15 Pick. 198. 

* See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 2059, e.g., using the premises for 
purposes of prostitution. 

« Demartini v. Anderson, 127 Cal. 33. See oases collected in Note, 
19 L. R. A. (N.8.) 662. 

* 2 Bla. Com. 147, n. p., citing Tr. 13 Hen. VIII, 15, 16 ; Cattley 
9, Arnold, 1 John. & H. 651. 
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in such cases, can end his holding only by giving a similar 
notice^ Hence, i t has becom e well settled law that s\ ^j^ nancy a t 
will is con ygftid by ^e payment of an annual ren^ in to wliaf. la 
fejQWn tbTa te nancy from year ip '^ear. as a result , ftf thp prjKmmftfl 
intention of t^^^ pftntiofli * This estate runs on indefinitely from 



one year to another imtil ended by the requisite notice given by 
either lessor or lessee to the other. On similar principles, the 
law recognizes tenancies from quarter to quarter, from month 
to month, from week to week, and for any like recurring periodi- 
cal holding for less than a year.' 

There is not a new tenancy automatically created at the be- 
ginning of each period, but the same term continues until ended 
by notice.* It can, however, be terminated by either party only 
at the end of one of the recurring periods of the holdmg ; as, fo r 
example, at the end of the year or the quarter or the month, 
according as the tenancy is one from year to year or quarter 
to quarter or month to month. All of these tenancies from one 
period to another, which continue until ended by notice, are 
to be distinguished from an estate for a single such period, as, for 
a year, for a quarter, for Sk month, or for a week, which is a true 
estate for years and determines at the expiration of the period ^ 
by lapse of time and without notice. The running tenancy from 
year to year and th^ others of the same kind for lesser periods 

1 Right t;. Darby, 1 T. R. 159; Riobardson v. Langridge, 4 Taunt. 
128 ; Ellis v. Paige, 1 Pick. 43. Although the reservation of annual 
rent is the leading oiroumstanoe that turns leases for unoertain terms 
into leases from year to year, this rule does not apply to a parol tenancy 
for years, void under the Statute of Frauds, when the entire rent has 
been paid in advanoe, and suoh a tenancy is from year to year. Brant 
V. Vincent, 100 Mich. 426. 

In Massachusetts and Maine tenandes from year to year are not 
known, unless by express agreement. Estates at will remain suoh, but 
statutes provide for the giving of notice to terminate them. Ellis o. 
Paige, 1 Pick. 43; Wilson v. Preeoott, 62 Me. 115. 

s Steffens v. Earl, 40 N. J. Law, 128. 

* Cattley v. Arnold, 1 John. & H. 651 ; Bowen 0. Anderson, (1894) 
1 Q. B. Div. 164 ; Pugsley v. Aiken, 1 1 N. T. 494, 496. Accordingly, a 
tenant from year to year has power to lease for a term of several years. 
Oxley 9. James, 13 M. & W. 209. 

' Stoppelkamp 9. Mangeot, 42 Cal. 316. 
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are to be d istinguished^ on the other hand, from estates at will in 
that th< 



_ omer cannot be tennmated . eveti bynotice, afany' 

time except at the end of one of the recumng periods of the 
holding. 

^sthe estate from year to year and the analogous tenancies- 
for fttinff^r fi!><^irwiv^g ppnriflft'wprft deriveJ originallyTrom the 
tenancy at wi U and are in fact estates at will; as modlBea by the 
"^'""tinn nf iifTrtftin fflrmrntn trf thr estate for years, they are 
estat^Jesa 4haa frssbQld and nrr rhnttrh.rrnl ^ 

An estate from year to year, or a like estate for a lesser running 
period, can be made by an express agreement of the parties ; ^ 
but it is more commonly brought into existence by implication 
from circumstanoes.v,,When a demise is made for no set time, but 
the tenant is to pay an annual rent, an estate from year to year 
is created because the payment of rent converts what would 
otherwise be an estate at will into one from year to year.*) If, 
however, the parties expressly stipulate that it shall be a t^ancy ] 
at will, it will be so held, notwithstanding the payment of rent ; ^ 
and in any case, if other circumstances overcome the effect of the 
payment of rent and show that such is the intention of the par- 
ties, the tenancy will be one at will in the strict sense of the 
words.^ If thejre be an attempt to make an oral lease for a term 
so long as to be raquired by the Statute of Frauds to be made by 
writing and the lel^see enters into possessionrit creates an estate 
at will only, by viiftueofAeprovisions of the statute ; but 
payment of rent coDuputedonT 
estate at will into oncf from year to year/ Nevertheless, in such 



» Doe V. Porter, 3 

• Pugsley V, Aiken, 

• Smith p. Widlaki 

• Barlow v. Waim 
Emphasis is somi 

year under the voic 
however, that from^ 
be tenant from yi 
year oertain, 
annual or a monthly] 
the way the rait wp, 
tenancy was ml 



. R. 13. * Doe V. Green, 9 A. & E. 658. 

11 N. Y. 494. • Doe v. Cox, 11 Q. B. 122. 

3 C. P. Div. 10, 16. 

jht, 22 Vt. 88. 
times put ux>on the point that the tenant stays a 
lease. See 2 Reeves Real Prop. 925. It seems, 
the time the lessor accepted rent the lessee would 

to year, or month to month, or, perhaps, for a 
^insT to the intention of the parlies to make it an 

holding, whi^ would be shown principally by 

computed. Payment of rent is evidence that a 
[ting during the period for which that rent was 
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cases the contract is given effect as far as can be done consist- 
ently with the statute and its effect upon the demise. The 
original lease, therefore, regulates the terms of the holding as to 
the amount of rent, the covenants between the parties, and all 
matters except that of the length of the holding.^ CFinally, if a 
lessee for term of years, paying an annual rent, remains in pos- 
session of the demised premises after the expiration of the term, 
the lessor has an option to treat such a holdover tenant either 
as holding wrongfully and eject him or as tenant from year to 
year on the same terms as those of the original lease.O 

paid. PerLordEUenboroughinRoev.Prideaux, 10East,158, 187. The 
tenant is from that moment a tenant at wiU paying rent, and it is to 
meet just that situation that the dootiine of running tenancies from one 
period to another has been evolved. In Hegan v. Johnson, 2 Taunt. 
148, where the lessee under an oral lease for 14 years entered and 
stayed three-quarters of a year and was held not to be a tenant, no 
rent was paid. In Huntington v. Parkhurst, 87 Mich. 38, the tenant 
entered under an oral agreement stipulating for a written lease for a 
year with the privilege of additional time and stayed two months and 
paid rent for that time. He was held to be a tenant for a year certain 
and after that from year to year. See also Braythwayt;e v, Hitchcock, 
10 M. & W. 494, and remarks of Baron Parke, p. 497 ; Doe v. Crago, 
6 C. B. 90, 97 ; Cox v. Bent, 5 Bing. 185. In Talamo v. Spitzmiller, 
120 N. T. 37, it is said : "The payment and receipt of an installment 
or aliquot part of the annual rent is evidence of such understanding, 
and goes in supx>ort of a yearly tenancy, and, without explanation to 
the contrary, it is controlling evidence for that purpose.*' In Karsch 
V, Ealabza, 128 N. T. S. 1027, where tenant entered under void oral 
lease for more than a year and stayed four months, i>aying each month 
a twelfth x>art of the annual rental, he was ItsldAo be tenant from year 
to year. See also Mades t^. Howaldt, 46 Wasu. 450. 

1 Richardson t^. Gilford, 1 A. & E. 52 ; Reeder v. Sayre, 70 N. Y. 180. 
The yearly period is computed from the time of |>ntry, from which time 
the tenant is one from year to year (see preceding note), though the 
time set by the oral agreement is different, as, an oral lease for two 
years and five months. Coudert v. Cohn, 118 N. T. 309. 

* Providence County Savings Bank v. Hall, 16 R. I. 154. The text 
states the law by the great weight of American authority, but the Eng* 
lish and a few American oases treat the holdover tenant as tenant 
at sufferance only, who cannot be held for another year, unless an 
agreement to remain as tenant is made or can ^>e implied. Ibbs v. 
Richardson, 9 A. & E. 849 ; Dougal v, McCarthy. (1893) 1 Q. B. Div. 
736; Emmons v. Scudder, 115 Mass. 367. Whet a tenant at the end 
of his term vacated premises except one bedroom in which his mother 
was confined with sickness so severe that it was inpossible to remjcfver 

\ 
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' J ffihether the tenancy cre ated in either of the ways above 
men tioned wiU be from year to y earrquarter to~qu arter7 mopth 
fo niont h| or otherwise. d^p^nf^S ^" th^ skh^tmop'. of ftyprftsa 

ogm^in^t^l^ upon *^ prp<8nnnAH infi*pt of t)l^ pftrtiea tQ be 

gathered from the circmnstances. The most important deter- 
mining factOF^ Js-^fatc period of time according to which the rent 
is computed. If it is based on a yearly computation the ten- 
ancy is from year to year, even though it is payable monthly ; ^ 
but if it is a monthly rental the tenancy is from month to 
month ; * arid so witK respecttO'OlJierperiods. 

The in cidents of an estate from year to year and similar 
estates f or sho rteFperiods and the rights, and obligations of the 
lessor and lessee, respectively, as to covenants, estovers, waste, 
and other matters, save as to the necessity of notice to terminate 
it, are the same as those pertaining to an estate for years.' With 
regard to emblements, the tenant has the right to gather crops 
planted before he receives notice to quit and maturing after the 
tenancy is ended,^ but as to crops planted after receiving notice 
he has no such right.^ r3 ; 

The most chara cteristic feature of the estate from year to year 
and the others of thfi-sameJdnd is the necessity of notice to ter- 
minate them. At common law the length ^f ^-iwip of notice 
required in the case of a tenancy from vear to vear is half a 
year, that ia^ one hundred and eightv-three dava or six calendft^^ 
months. ^ In cases of tenancies for periods running less than a 
year the notice ^Hy^e equal in length of time to the holding 
but, it seems, nfl^p^er exceed half a year in length.^ Thus, 

her till fifteen days later, it was held, that the tenant was not lialE>le 
for another year's rent. Herter v. Mullen, 159 N. Y. 28; but c/. 
Haynes v, Aldrich, 133^ Y. 287. 

^ lAughran v. Smith, 7&j|^Y. 205. See page 74, n. 1. 

* Anderson v, Prindle, ^^PSftDd. 616. 
« See Reeder v. Sayre, 70 K". Y. 180. 

* Kingsbury v. Collins, 4 Bing. 202. 

• Reeder v. Sayre, 70 N. Y. 180. 

• Right V. Darby, 1 T. R. 159; Doe v. Porter, 3 T. R. 13; Tayl. L. 
& T., 9th ed., J 475. 

7 Steffens v. Earl, 40 N. J. Law, 128. The rule as generally stated 

i^that for any running period of lees than a year the notice must 

' oorrespond in length to the period, but it is not to be believed that a 
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for a tenancy from quarter to quarter, a quarter's notice is 
required, and for a tenancy from month to month, a month's 
notice. The notice may be longer than required but not 
shorter. In all cases it must be a notice to terminate at the end 
yj of one of the periods of the holdin g ^^ and a notice attempting 
I to end the term at any other time is a mere nullit y. Itmay be 
a noEicrU) termhiUle on a pakticular day or, in general terms, at 
the end of some period of the holding, properly designated, as, 
the current period or the next ensuing one. On principle and 
the weight of authority, it seems that if a dav certain is named 
it must be the last day of the period and not the first dav of 
tlt£afisb.one> for when thatd ay arrives a new p^ripd h as begun : 
b ut it is somewhat uncerta in under the ^ s^. The safest way 
seems to be to give a notice in general terms for the end of a 
specified period.* The notice may be oral or written.' 

When a tenancy from year to year results from an attempt 
to make an oral lease for a definite period longer than allowed 
by the Statute of Frauds, no notice need be given to end it at the 
time fixed by the original agreement, because the latter itself 
operates as notice and is given such effect as it can have con- 
formably with the statute ; but, of course, such a tenancy cannot 
be terminated in any intervening or any later year without the 
usual notice.* A tenancy from year to year, or overrunning 
t enancy from p e H W^"R^^ 

"in anv of tbe^waysals^^ which an estate for years c an 

premflfiirftly Hpti*rTninpd ftg hv ^^p failiTO ft' ff^f^ Jf^%lf^ 

estate. 

I!na number of the United States, statutes regulate the kind 
of notice that may be given to terminate estates from year to 
year and from month to month.^ 

longer notioe would be required for a tenancy, say, flrom nine months to 
nine months, than for one from year to year. 

» Right t;. Darby, 1 T. R. 159. 

* See Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., §§ 476-477 and notes. In Steffens v. 
Earl, 40 N. J. Law, 128, it was held that a month to month tenancy 
beginning M^y 1 was terminated by a notice to quit August 1. 

s Timmins v. Rowlinson, 3 Bur. 1603. 

« Doe V. Stratton, 4 Bing. 446. • Stim. A? ajbt. Stat. L., § 2052. 



CHAPTER VI 

ESTATES AT SUFFERANCE — ESTOPPEL OF TENANT 
TO DENY LANDLORD'S TITLE — DETERMINABLE 
ESTATES OR ESTATES ON SPECIAL LIMITATION 
— ESTATES ON CONDITION 

ESTATES AT SUFFERANCE 

A 'raNANT at suff CT ance is one who at ^rn% ^mps jn hy n hnn^ 
amcTafeer his esta teends continues in possession wron^ull y, as, 
^nant pi^autre vie retains possession after the death 
of the cestui que vie or a tenant for years holds over after his 
term has expired.^ Although his interest is called an estate 
at sufferance, it is hardly a true estate. Such a tenant is simply 
not a trespasser, that is, one who has wrongfully entered on land, 
because he originally came in by right. It is only because his 
lessor has failed to expel him that he is in possession. There 
is no privity of estate between him and his landlord. His posi- 
tion may be described as midway between that of a trespasser 
and that of a tenant at will. Tenant at sufferance is not 
entitled to emblements,^ and, at conmion law, is not liable 
for rent.' 

As the estate at sufferance exists only as a result of the land- 
lord's failure to do anything concerning the tenant's occupation, 

^ Co. litt. 57 ,b. The tenant must have entered originally by agree- 
ment. One who enters under right acquired by operation of law, 
e.y., as guardian or husband of the owner, and holds over is a tres- 
passer. Id. 

« Doe V. Turner, 7 M. & W. 226, 235, semble. 

* Cruise Dig. Tit. 9, o. II, § 6. Some oasee, however, say tenant at 
sniferance is liable in an action for use and occupation. See Merrill t^. 
BuUook, 105 Mass. 486 ; Hogsett v. Ellis, 17 Mich. 351. Cf. Porter v, 
Hubbard, 134 Mass. 233, 238. 
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the estate will be terminated by the former's recognizing th e 
oQg upation ua l ighlfulj iu mliigh oaot it beuoUAes a tenancy at wiB 
or fro m year to year or som e otjiCT ruiinimj: period. T he lessor 
[e option of expelling the lessee or holding him as tenant 
from year to year or other running period, depending upon 
the length of the original term.^ An election to so hold him 
may be manifested by any acts indicating it, as, for example, 
the receipt of rent from the tenant or, it seems, an unqualified 
demand thereof.* A new definite term wiUnoot, however,* be 
created unless there is something to indicate an agreement 
between the parties to that effect. 

At common law the landlord may bring action of ejectment 
to recover the premises from a tenant at sufferance without pre- 
vious notice to quit,' but a holdover tenant is not a trespasser 
and cannot be treated as such until his landlord has entered 
upon the premises and thereby regained possession and thus 
ended the estate at sufferance;^ after which the law will 
regard the tenant as a trespasser if he continues upon the 
land.^ In some of the Unit^ States statutes require a notice 
to terminate a tenancy at sufferance * and sometimes impose 
a penalty of double or treble rent for holding over after such 
notice.^ 

^ See Chap. 5, Estates from Tear to Tear. 

' In Condon v. Barr, 47 N. J. Law, 113, it was held that demand of 
rent was not enough to oonvert a holding at sufferance into a tenancy 
from year to year, but there the demand was in the altematiye to pay 
rent or quit. 

* Jackson v. Parkhurst, 5 Johns. 128. 

* Co. Litt. 57 b ; Rising v. Stannard, 17 Mass. 282. See Curl v. 
LoweU, 19 Pick. 26. 

* Butcher v. Butcher, 7 B. & C. 399. 

* See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 2050. Some of the courts have held 
that there will be no tenancy at sufferance under these statutes unless 
there has been laches on the part of the owner in removing the tenant, 
and that no notice is necessary until the holding over is continued for 
such length of time and under such circumstances as to imply consent 
on the part of the owner. Smith v, Littlefield, 51 N. Y. 539 ; Moore 
V, Morrow, 28 Cal. 551 ; Allen v. Carpenter, 15 Mich. 25. 

7 Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 2060-2061. So, in England by Stat. 4 
Geo. II, o. 28, the tenant is liable for double rent if he holds over after 
notice. 
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ESTOPPEL OF TENANT TO DENY LANDLORD'S TITLE 

An important doctrine pertaininjB^ to tenants for life, for 
years, from year to year anH nt}\ ^r running periods, tenants a t 
will and at sufferance, and their assignees and all in privjtv with 
them/ is that the tenant is estopped to dypy ^ia iRpHlorrl^ct tlttei 
An estoppel is the preclusion of a person from asserting a fact by 
previous conduct on his own part or the part of those under 
whom he claims, which conduct is inconsistent with such fact. 

By the modem doctrine, the tenant's estoppel is an estoppel 
in yais? This kind of estoppel is such as arises from the circum- 
stance that the party claiming the benefit of the estoppel has, in 
good faith on his part, been induced to change his position by 
the voluntary and intelligent action of the party against whom 
the estoppel is alleged.' In accordance with this principle, it 
i s not thought just that a tenant, who has obtained possession 
o\ another's land by taking and holding it under him, should , 
while ret ainm£,BP 8session. be allowed to dispute his lessor's 
ownership and compel the latter to prove his title. Hence, 
such tenant is not permitted, after so obtaining possession, to 
deny that his landlord has title to the property to the extent 
acknowledged when the lease was made, if the tenant has not 
surrendered his. lease nor been evicted from the premises or 
cannot show any transfer of the lessor's title after the lease 
b^an.^ 

\t}R ^\ ^] 9vqii»p^ bv permission that is the foundation ^f fhtt 
estoppel. Consequently, it continues while the possession lasts, 
even though the term has ended,^ and the existence of an actual 

»TayL L. & T., 9th ed., § 705; Doe v. Mills, 2 A. & E. 17; Wood- 
ruff ». Erie Ry. Co., 93 N. Y. 609. 

* In Lord Coke's time the only estoppel of the tenant to deny his 
landlord's title was an estoppel by deed created by a sealed lease. Co. 
litt. 47 b; Kempe v. Gkx>dall, 2 Ld. Raym. 1154; Vemam v. Smith, 
15 N. T. 327. The modem doctrine seems to have nothing in conunon 
with the earlier nor to have originated in the feudal tenures. It prob- 
ably owes its origin to the action of assumpsit for use and occupation. 
See Big. Estop. 373-374. 

* Big. Estop. 309. * Reeves Real Prop. J 639. 

*Doe V. Skirrow, 7 A. & E. 157; Miller v. Lang, 99 Mass. 13; 
Davis tr. Williams, 130 Ala. 530. 
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legal estate is unnecessary to the creation of the estoppel. It 
operates even though the lease shows on its face that the lessor 
has no title.^ On like principle, the estoppel is created when 
the tenant did not receive possession from his landlord but was 
already in occupation and merely acknowledged him as land- 
lord,^ as, by admitting that he succeeded to the title of the 
tenant's original lessor,' or by paying rent to him,* or in other 
fashion. However, in one respect a distinction is made be tween 
cases in which the, lessee, obtains p oss ession from the lessor w ho 
pIrittis the bf>nf>fit of the pstn ppel and those in which the less ee, 
being already in possession, takes a lease from the lessor o r 
acknowled f jes the latter as landlord. In the former class of 
cases the leasee is eatnppftd in anv event, but he is not estoppe d 
j^ |hft Iflf fPT if he pan show that he waa induced to acknow l- 
edge the landlord's title by mistake, misrepresentation, o r 
fraud .^ 

The effect of the estoppel is that no tenant who is subject t o 
it may sh ow, ^n any antion in which the quest ion whether he 
holds as tenant is involved.' that the landlord did not have"^ e 
to the premises when the lease was made. The tenant may 
not, either, set up against the landlord a title acquired by the 
tenant during his tenancy and hostile to the title that he ac- 



» Morton v. Woods, L. R. 4 Q. B. 293, 303-304. Cf. Stott v. Rather- 
ford, 92 U. S. 107 ; Bedford v. Kelly, 61 Pa. St. 491. 

* Prevot V. Lawrence, 51 N. Y. 219. 
' Austin V. Aheame, 61 N. Y. 6. 

^ Doe t;. Wilkinson, 3 B. & C. 413. 

» Jew V. Wood, Craig & P. 185 ; Farris v. Houston, 74 Ala. 162 ; 
Thayer v. Society, 20 Pa. St. 60 ; oases in 2 Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., 324, 
n. 3, 4. 

It has been held in California, contrary to the general rule, that if 
the lessee is already in x>osse88ion when he accepts the lease he is not 
estopped even in the absence of any fraud, misrepresentation, or mis- 
take. Tewksbury v, Magraff, 33 Cal. 237; Franklin v. Merida, 35 
Cal. 558; Davidson v. Ellmaker, 84 Cal. 21. 

• E.g,, to recover rent, Mayor v. Huntington, 114 N. Y. 631 ; to 
recover possession of the premises, Doe v. Wilkinson, 3 B. & C. 413; 
Hawes r. Shaw, 100 Mass. 187 ; trespass by tenant against landlord, 
Delaney v Fox, 2 C. B. (n.b.) 768 ; suit in equity by tenant to enforce 
his rights, Davis v. Williams, 130 Ala. 530. 
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know]edged by accepting the demise ; ^ it is unjust to allow the 
tenant, while retaining the possession obtained by him in the 
character of tenant, to buy in an outstanding title adverse to 
his lessor and set it up against the latter. That, however, is 
the extent of the doctrine. While the tenant ca nnot (\pj\ y that 
the person by whom he was let intn posa ftsainn had tJt^*" <^^ ^^^^^ 
time, he may show that fhut titlp w HpfprminpH^^ or he may 
purdiase the title of the landlord and hold it against him. ' If 
the ten ant ab andons the possession ^ or is evicted^ Hheft^t/ippftl 
ceases^ 



DETEBMINABLE ESTATES OR ESTATES ON SPECIAL LIMITATION 

Normal ly, an estate is not brought to an end bv any event or 
circumstance other than ^^^ /^^UfttJnr ^^ ^^^ p^Wof ^ during 
^ch it is to continue, as fixed by the words of limitation that 
determine its quantity. If the estate is one to A and his heirs, 
it continues as long as there is a tenant to hold it, in other words, 
until it escheats for lack of heirs. If it b to B for life, it endures 
while B lives ; and if it is to C for ninety-nine years, it lasts for 
that time. Estates may, however, be created s nb]ft< ;?t. to a 

Syecial limitation oq th^ Hiiraf mn of f Iia ^gfaf^ in ^^/^r^1f^on to fVi^ 

general limitation that makes it an estate in fee, for lifftp or for 
years; which special limitation further limits the quantity 
of the estate and may operate to cause it to terminate before 
its normal end according to its nature as a fee, a life estate, or a 
term of years. Such estates are known as determinable estates 
or e^aies on special limitation,'' 

^ Doe V. Vickers, 4 A. & E. 782 ; Smith r. Specht, 58 N. J. Eq. 47 ; 
TayL L. & T., 9th ed., J 705. 

< Doe V. Barton, 11 A. & E. 307 ; Doe v. Ashmore. 22 N. J. Law, 261. 

* Nellis V. Lathrop, 22 Wend. 121. 

* Henning v. Warner, 109 N. C. 406. 

* Morse v. Ghxldard, 13 Mete. 177. 

" As to tenant's disclaimer to start an adverse possession against his 
landlord, see Chap. 16. 

' There is much confusion in regard to the name of the limitation 
described in the text. It is sometimes called a determinable limitation, 
a collateral limitation, or a conditional limitation, and the estate itself 
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When the estate specially limited is a fee simple, the name 
bctse fee is sometimes used as equivalent to "determinable fee 
simple." * "Base fee", however, is too narrow a term, for it 
properly applies only to an estate created in one to whom a 
fSant In tail conveys" in fee simple, either bv an ordina ry 
ynveyance ' having the effect of barring only the te r\f\j}t in fkH 

liiTpfli^lf and Tint flffff/*tinp fh^ rig^lita nf hia laaiiA nr fiiA Hnnf^f,* 

or by some form of conveyance, as, for example, a fine,^ that 
44 P a'« ^^^^ ^^ issue in tail as well as the tenant himself but does not 
••'TT r P T - ^y ^ ^g ^g rights of the donor of the estate in tail. One to whom 

such a conveyance is made has an estate descendible like a fee 
simple, but which will terminate on the death of the tenant in 
tail or on the extinction of his issue and the consequent accrual 
of the rights of the issue or of the donor ,^ as the case may be, 
according as the conveyance used barred only the tenant in tail 
or both himself and his issue. This estate is known as a ba se 
fee.« ~ 

a determinable, a modified, or a qualified estate. ' ' Special limitation ", 
** estate on special limitation**, and "determinable estate** seem to be 
the more accurate terms and to have the support of the best authority. 
Conditional limitation properly refers to shifting uses and shifting 
executory devises, and it tends to confusion to apply that name to the 
kind of limitation treated of in the text. Also, ''determinable fee" 
is sometimes incorrectly applied to the conditional limitation. See 
Gray Restraints on Alienation, 2d ed., § 22, n. 1 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed.,. 
§ 32 ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed.. Chaps. 17 and 19 ; 1 Pres. Est. 42. 

^ See 4 Kent Com. 9 ; 2 Bla. Com. 109 ; Bouvier, Determinable. 

' See Chap. 3, Fee Tail, on effect of De Donis Conditionalibus. 

'Or the remaindermen, if any. Littleton, § 613, says that such 
a conveyance would ps^as only an estate for the life of the tenant in 
tail; but his meaning seems to be that the grantee takes an estate 
defeasible after the grantor's death by the issue in tail, but until so 
defeated having all the characteristics of a fee simple. Co. Ldtt. 331 
a, n. 1. Whiting v. Whiting, 4 Conn. 179 ; Waters v. Margerum, 60 
Pa. St. 39. 

< On the effect of a fine levied by tenant in tail, see Chap. 3, Fee Tail. 

1^ Or of the remaindermen, if any. 

* Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 61 ; Christopher Corbet's Case, 2 And. 
134. See page 39, n. 1. In certain cases a base fee might arise in 
the crown by involuntary conveyance, e,g., as a result of the 
attainder of the tenant in tail. See list of base fees, Challis Real 
Prop., 3d ed., 326; Christopher Corbet's Case, supra; Walsingham'a 
Case, 2 Plowd. 547, 557 ; 4 Kent Com. 10, n. b ; and see n. 3, supra. 
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The expressions employed to make a special limitation are ; 
aslong^as; during; during {he continuance of ; so long as; till; 
until; while; and similar words or phrases Hpnrtfmg the con- 
tinuance of time._ Examples of special limitations are : as long 
as the' Church of St. Paul shall stand ; as long as such a tree shall 
grow ; to a woman during widowhood ; till the marriage of a 
person shall take place ; till A retiums from Rome ; until he (the 
transferee) be promoted to a benefice ; a lease for years, if the 
lessee shall live so long; to A and his heirs, tenants of the 

^lanor of Dale {Le., so long as they continue to be tenants of 

^^kmanor).^ 

{PPFhe special limitation must be of such a kind and so worded 
that the estate will continue until some event occurs, or while 
some existing state of things endures, and then expire ; and the 

period of the general limitation of tb^ estafj*. oi; the ^xistin pp J^tv^m^oU^ 

of such period. ^ so that the dnrarion nf tVip Iftftfr vc^y p^°«^^^y 

nnf Kp Rff<yfPf^ ^^ ^^^ ^y ^^^ opnmnl li'nriifnfSo n Otherwise, it 

would not be the kind of estate or have the legal nature signified 
by the words of general limitation used. For it is these words 
that fix the legal natiure of the estate as in fee, for- life, or for 
years, which is not changed by the addition of the special limi- 
tation. While the estate endures it is none the less an estate in 
fee simple, for life, or for years, as the case may be, notwith- 
standing that there is a possibility or even a very high degree 
of probability that, by reason of the special limitation added 
to it, it will come to its end before the time of its normal 
expiration. 

^ See ChalHs Real Prop., 3d ed., 255-260 ; Co. Litt. 42 a ; Porting- 
ton*8 Case, 10 Co. 35 b, 41 b-42 a. See Note on Determinable Fees, 
15 L. R. A. 231. 

Lord Hale gives the following instanoe of a special limitation : King 
Henry III gave the manor of Penreth and Sourby to Alexander, King 
of Scotland, and his heirs. Kings of Scotland. Alexander died, having 
dsnghters but not having any heir King of Scotland, and by reason 
ff this King Edward I recovered seisin, and the co-heirs of Alexander 
were excluded. Co. Litt. 27 a, n. 6. 

> Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 251-252. 
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period designated by the speci al limitatinn is npn^ssflrily- ]pfM thAfi 

the quantity as pointed out by the .general limitatio n, then it is 
the s pecial limit iitinn fhnf will P-gt^l ^lish the leyal quantity of t he 
estate and determine its nature, and n^t the gpnprnl 1imitAtir>n- 
So that if a conveyance be made to A and his heirs and a special 
limitation be annexed by reason of which the estate is certain to 
terminate at or before the death of B, a living person, as, to A 
and his heirs while B resides in England, A will take, not a de- 
terminable estate in fee simple, but a determinable estate pur 
autre vie for the life of B, because the estate cannot possibly 
endure beyond the lifetime of B and is consequently measured 
by B's life and not by the time of the existence of heirs of A. If 
a conveyance is made to X and his heirs subject to a special limi- 
tation that is sure to end his estate in a certain number of years, 
.' the estate created is a term of years. Thus, to ^' X and his heirs 
\l diuing the term of office of Y as President of the United States * * 
gives X an estate for four years only, notwithstanding the limita- 
tion to his heirs, because the period of special limitation is fixed 
in point of time. For the same reason, " to X and his heirs for 
ninety-nine years" gives him a term of years of that length.* 

It would be otherwise if the limitations were to A and his 
heirs until B emigrated from England, and to X and his heirs 
until Y resigned from the office of president, because such events 
might never happen ; if the special limitations were so drawn, 
the estates created would be determinable estates in fee. Like- 
wise, "to a woman and her heirs during her widowhood" would 
give her a determinable life estate only, as her widowhood must 
cease on her death, while "to her and her heirs until she re- 
marries " would give her a determinable fee simple.* 

1 Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 252 ; Lit. Ten. § 740. 

* See Munroe v. Hall, 97 N. C. 206, in which a grantor conveyed to 
his daughters and their heirs '* as long as either of them is single." The 
daughters conveyed and died unmarried. Held that their grantee 
took a fee simple and that the limitation need not be considered. 

As to the validity of the restraint on marriage involved in limiting 
an estate until the grantee marries or so long as he remains single, 
see infra. Estates on Condition, page 94, n. 1. 
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The annexation of a special limitation to an e at4\tfi p^ft^^a, 
in general, no change in its incidents.^ The tenant's common 
law liability for waste is no more nor less than it would be in the 
absence of the special limitation;^ nor is his riflfht to tak e 
estovers affected ; but the determinable character of the estate 
may operate to enlarge his right to take emblements * and to 
remove fixtures, because emb l^mfip^** ^fly he t"^^*^ urti^nf ^v^o 
crops are ripe and fixture nn'ftiin n i>nn<i>nj>lilii iln/biT-a^t^r th<^ 
estate is end ed, even if the estate b for a definite term, if it un- 
expectedly ends by virtue of the special limitation and without 

the tenant's fault. 'Tliff tffP*^"t nf a dpf/^rminaMft patAfi* htt3i 

the same power of alienation and devise that he would have if 
there were no special limitation, and the determi ^^^^*^ guft^^^-^^ 




When an estate comes to an end through the operation of a 
special limitation, the estate simply ceases to eidst. The same 
efiect is produced as if the estate had terminated at the end of 
the period pointed out by the words of general limitation. Thus, 
if A, owner in fee, leases to B for ten years yhile C resides in 
Chicago, and at the end of three years C leaves Chicago, B's 
estate exists no more, and A is, by reason of his estate in fee, 
entitled to the possession of the land in the same manner that 
he would be if B's estate had ended by reason of the expiration 
of the ten years. 

At conmion law, before the Statute of Quia Emptores, the 
estate in fee simple, like all others, was held by the tenant from 
a superior lord, who was necessarily the person who had con- 
vey^ the estate. The tenant's estate, therefore, was derived 
from the lord's estate and dependent on it. The lord still had 
his interest in the land in the form of the service due from the 
land. When the estate that he had thus created by his con- 
veyance ceased, his former rights were restored unimpaired. 

1 New Jersey &o. Co. o. Morris &o. Co., 44 N. J. Eq. 398 ; afBrmed* 
Morris &o. Co. v. New Jersey &o. Co., 47 N. J. Eq. 598. 
' * Landers v. Landers, 151 Ky. 206. 
* See Graves v. Weld, 5 B. & Ad. 105, aemhle. 
« Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 262 ; 4 Kent Com. 10. 
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This was the doctrine of escheat, when thp PstRfj* fftil^^ flY^"^ 
lack of hei rs. The same principle applied to a fee simple de- 
terminable that came to an end through the special limitation. 
Hence, a fee simple co uld be created subject to a ^pfi^^l limitA- 
tion, and there would remain to the transferor, byxeftson of 
th e special limitation, an interest in the land. This into 'est 
was known as a 7x>ssibilUy of reverter . 

This reasoning was alike applicable at common law to estates 
in fee, for life, and for years, and a special limitation could be 
annexed to any of them.^ The same still remains true as to 
estates in fee taO, for life, and for years, because, with respect to 
each of them, the estate of the transferee is derived from that 
of the transferor and there is a tenure between the tenant and his 
transferor and an interest left in the latter. ^ 

With respect to estates in fee simple, however, the case is 

otherwise. Since the Statute of Quia Emptores there is no 

tenure between a tenant in fee simple and the person who 

conveyed the estate to him, but the tenant holds from the same 

overlord from whom his transferor held.^ So that if at the 

present day A conveys an estate to B and his heirs while the 

Bunker Kill Monument stands, there is no tenure between A 

and B. A has conveyed away his entire interest, and it would 

seem that he cannot have a possibility of reverter because he 

has nothing to which it could attach. If, then, the period of the 

special limitation should expire, A should not regain his estate. 

There could not be an escheat to the overlord because there 

has been no failure of heirs. It would seem to follow that an 

attempt to impose a special limitation 9^ ft f*^ flHp^^ "^ ^^^ 

. 
^ * It seems that the only effeot of an attempt to make an estate at 
'Will subjeot to a special limitation would be to give notioe in advance 
that the will of the parties or of one of them would be determined at 
the time specified, and that the nature of the estate would not be 
ohanged. 

The so-called estate at sujfferance is not susceptible of any ipeoial 
limitation because the estate does not originate in any grant or con- 
tract in which a special limitation can be made. 

' In two of the United States the Statute of Quia Emptores is not 
in force and there the argument in the text has no application. Bee 
page 15, n. 4. 
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present day should be held to be futile and| %]\pt ffpfpial limitii- 
tion to be simply v^ . Where tenure has been abolished, as in 
some of the Umted States; the result ought to be the same.^ 

However, while the foregoing reasompg has th^ support nf 
eminent opinion,^ the effect ^ f ^hft -^^^^iflrt*^ ^^ 9ii^^""rt^''t° ^" 
determinable fees simple is "'i Jfftrr^^Y TT^^***^ ^" Ann\iu\ Ky fim 



courts. _ In England since Quia Emptores, although there seems 
to be no case actually holding a special limitation on a fee simple 
good, there are many dicta that assume its validity ; ' and in 
the United States there are many dicta and some decisions that a 
determinable fee simple may still be conveyed, leaving a possi- 
bility of reverter in the transferor.* A few American cases have 
considered and rejected the foregoing argument against the va- 
lidity of special limitations on fees simple,^ and no jurisdiction 
has held that there cannot be such limitations. T ^e clear 
opinion of the co nrt-'if ^mnifii thfrf^f^T^i to An tf^^t n iprrinl 
limitation can be annex ed to a fee s impl^ ^ an^ i n view ^f tli^ 
frequency and advisedness of the expression of that opinion by 
the American courts it must be assumed that thev will sustain 
the validity of spe^ iftl Hn^jtr ^tiona on States in fee simple, not- 
w ithstanding any theoretical diflSculties resulting on principle 
f rom the lack of tenure between the parties to the conveyance.^ 

^This does not apply to estates other than fee simple, because 
reversionary rights are held to exist in connection with them even 
in the absence of tenure. 

<Qray Perp., 3d ed., S§ 31-^, 35-36, and authorities cited; id. 
Appendix E, §S 774 et seq. See, however, Challis Real Prop., 3d ed.. 
Appendix IV. -^ 

* See cases collected, Qray Perp., 3d ed., J J 32-34. 

* See Authorities collected in Qray Perp., 3d ed., S§ 4CM2 ; and see 
Determinable Fees in American Jurisdictions, 17 Harv. Law Rev. 297. 

* Nortli V. Graham, 235 111. 178 ; First Universalist Society v. Bo- 
land, 155 Mass. 171 ; Lyford v. City of Laoonia, 75 N. H. 220 ; Keith 
0. Scales, 124 N. C. 497 ; Jordan v. Goldman, 1 Okla. 406. 

* The actual decision in many of the cases can be based on grounds 
not involving a question of special limitations, so that the renoiarks 
uonoendl^ them are dicta, but the doctrine of theur validity seems to 
be ifio §Sty established to be abandoned by the courts. The holding 
Is to be fl|B more regretted because the possibility of reverter is not 
within ttoVole against perpetuities. 

Vhe ioflkrest of a municipal corporation in streets under a statu- 
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Of course, in any jurisdiction where the Statute of Quia Empn 

tores is not in force and subinfeudation still exists, there is no 

objection to the validity of a special limitation on a fee simple.^ 

Ite possibility of reverter left in one who has conveyed a 

. determinable fee simple is not an estate but a mere chance of 

I getting back his estate.* Hence, on principle it seems ta b e 

descendible to his heirs but not assignable or devisable.' a nd 

such seenis to be the general view,* although it has been held in 

one jurisdiction to be assignable.^ 



ESTATES ON CONDITION 

An ^gf(rfg on conditum is an estate in fee simple, fee taU, fo r 
l ife, or for years, having;the ordinary character and incident s of 
s uch an estate, but the beginning or continuance of whoS ex- 
istence is dependent upon the fulfillment o f a condition, usually 
the doing or not doing of some act by some person. The 
condition may be precedent or svbsequerU. When the condition 

tory dedication passing a fee that reverts to the grantor when the street 
is disused seems to be a determinable fee. The interest of a locator 
under the United States mining laws resembles an estate on special 
limitation, but it has been held to be an incorporeal hereditament. 
See Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 42 and n. ; 17 Harv. Law Rev. 301. 

1 Page 16, n. 4 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 38. 

' See Chap. 10, Possibility of Reverter. 

» Tiffany Real Prop. § 81. 

« Reeves Real Prop. J 726 ; North v, Graham, 235 HI. 178 ; Pond 
V, Douglass, 106 Me. 85. See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 228. 

• Penn., Slegel v. Herbine, 148 Pa. St. 236. This seems tight if 
Quia Emptores is not in force. See supra, n. 1. 

Note on Qualified Fees Simple. — Littleton, Coke, tAd Preston 
recognize the validity of a limitation to a man and the difrs of any 
ancestor, in the paternal line, whose heir the grantee is, aL to A and 
the heirs of M (A*s grandfather in the paternal line). Cljiillis, in his 
discussion of this limitation, calls the estate created by it s|'' qualified 
fee simple.*' If such an estate is valid, it is doubtful whdiher it has 
ever occurred in practice; but the question of its validity has been 
raised in one case, Blake v. Hynes, L. R. (Jr.) 11 Eq. 417, 11 L. R. 
(Ir.) 284. The view of Challis is that if the limitation is valid the 
tenant of the estate created by it could convey it in fee simple (abso- 
lute). See lit. Ten. § 354; Co. Litt. 220 b; 1 Pres. Est. 449-475; 
Challis Real Prop., 3d ed.. Chap. 19. 
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must be performed before the estate can begin, the condition 
is called precedent; as, if A is to have an estate in certain 
land if and when he marries B. When the effect of the fulfill- 
ment of the condition is to defeat ah estate already given, the 
condition is subsequent; as, if A is given an estate but is to 
lose it if he marries B. Only conditions that are subsequent are 
here considered.^ 

rf|pHitmnQ gi^);^gy |uent y^ ,<31|Yfdff^JBtff tTO^jtrfifl?!;^ ^^ 

"conditions in law", and exvress rnnAHinnji nr ** condiitipps in 
deed." A^ & result oi leudal principles of tenure, the common 
law recognizes as inherently annexed to every estate for life or 
for years an implied condition that the tenant will not preju- 
dice his overlord's rights by conveying to another or claiming 
for himself a greater interest than the tenant has or by affirming 
the overlord's title to be in a third person.' An express condition 
is one expressed in the instrument creating or conveying the 
estate to which the condition is annexed,' and usually by such >* 

words as: if; but; but if; so that; upon condition ; provided U^ 

howev^.* r A ^ tJt^ 

The distinction be ty^if a di fetate on conditio n and A( 8eter -^ 
minable estate or oneTm special limitation is apparent from a 
comparison 61 the language US^ m eacn case, ^len thf pst"^** 

co nstituen t part of the description of t jt^ f f?4f |t^. itiT^ijjj^yffiithrri \ / 
wiin uie'woro^^ general limitati on, sprvea in definel^aMan-) V 
tit yx so that the happemng of the contingency does not operate 
to' cut off the estate, but simply fixes the time when the estate 
expires by force of its own limitation. In the case of^aRjgstate 
on condition^ tjiie condition is not an el§gpt^t.pf theJiroitatigp.- 
of the estate. T he estate k deacribedb^ IftDgvuiigfi Wt to^zDatke 
an j]]yx>nditi<mal cpjumon law estate and then the words of \ 
condition are superadded ; so that if the esta te is ended bv the 

^ Conditions precedent are dealt with in oonneotion with remainders, 
operation of the Statute of Uses, oonveyances under it, devises, and the 
rule against perpetuities. 

* See Chap. 9, Tortious Feoffment ; Chap. 10, Rights of Entry. 
' lit. Ten. § 325. 

* See lit. Ten. §§ 325, 328-330 ; Portington's Case, 10 Co. 3&b, 42 a» 
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happening of the contingency it is cut off, as if by some extrinsic 
agency, and does nor, like a de teH ! i' !i mb te 'es t a t ig, * i6 ti[?fby virtte 
of its bwn'Timitatlori. So that a conveyance to the trarisfiSffflS; 
"solong^as they use it for a house of worship and no longer and 
then to return back to the original owner", made an estate on 
special limitation ; ^ but a conveyance to a corporation for the 
support of ministers, provided and on condition that the prem- 
ises should be held by the corporation for the support of the 
ministers, and in default of the appropriation of the rents and 
profits thereof to that purpose the conveyance should be void, 
passed an estate on condition subsequent.^ 

Whether a condition is created is a question of construction 
of the intent of the parties. No particular form of language is 
required if a condition is intended, and, if not, there will be no 
condition although words ordinarily importing a condition are 
employed.' The courts do not favor the annulling of estab- 
lished estates, and the rule is to lean against construing language 
as making a condition when there is any doubt as to its meaning 
or any other reasonable construction can be given to it. Qffijji- 
|innq,'tliprpfnrp^ jj^^^t hft olearlv eyor^ssed.^ ^en a condition 
is created the preferred construction is that it is a co hAl^on 
subs equent rather than precedent ; as, if the acts may as well 
be done aitCTaslBefore Ihelestate takes effect, it will be con- 
strued a condition subsequent.^ 

In general, the performance of any kind of act may be im- 
posed as a condition ; as, a conveyance upon condition that the 

1 Henderson v. Hunter, 59 Pa. St. 335. 

• Austin V. Cambridgeport Pariah, 21 Pick. 215. The distinction 
between estates on special limitation and on condition has not always 
been preserved by the courts. See Notes, 15 L. R. A. 231 ; 19 L. R. A. 
262. 

• When "provided" was used in connection with a gift to trustees, 
it was held that the intent as gathered from the whole will was that 
the terms of the proviso wetre regulations for the guidance of the 
trustees and did not make a common law condition. Stanley v. Colt, 
5 WaU. 119. 

*4 Kent Com. 129; Craig v. Wells, 11 N. Y. 315. A condition 
for iiayment of money by grantee construed not as a condition, but to 
impose a charge or lien on the land. Weir v, Simmons, 55 Wise. 637. 

• Donnelly v. Eastes, 94 Wiso. 390. 
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land transferred shall be used for hotel purposes for twenty 
years ; * a conveyance upon the condition that the transferee 
will erect upon the premises a cotton factory within two years 
from the date of the conveyance ; ^ a conveyance to a railroad 
company on condition that a railroad should be constructed 
through the tract and a station built thereon ; ' a condition that 
a life estate shall be forfeited if the life tenant does not occupy 
the land.^ 

Nevertheless, some kinds of conditions anne ^cfid fn g . ponvey. 
ance of land * will be regarded by the law as invalid. Condi- 



|rT|Tig^iTihi*n>ntly lypiignant t/^ thft nRtiirft^ fhi> PQtAfi> grftnf^ 

are void ; as, for example, a condition on a conveyance in fee 
that the alienee shall not take profits or shall not alien the 
estate.* Conditions that offend public policy a re illegal , fts. a. 
condition that the estate shall fail if the tenant does n ot com mit 
"S ome crime o r do s ome o ther af^, frfcl^K1/^/^<>n by the law or that 
is evil in itself, or that the estate shall fail if he does some act 
that it is his duty to perform, as, a condition that a woman 
should live separate from her husband.^ An important in- 
stance of a condition violating public policy is a condition in 

> Allen 9. Howe, 105 Mass. 241. 

* Langley c. Chapin, 134 Mass. 82. 

• Ellis 9. Kyger, 90 Mo. 600. 

* Lewis 9. Lewis, 76 Conn. 586. 

'The law of conditions as affecting real property differs some- 
what from that pertaining to conditions annexed to gifts of personalty. 
This is probably due to the adoption by the Court of Chancery of some 
of the legatory roles of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which were taken by 
the latter from the Civil Law. See Story £q. Jur., 14th ed., SS 300, 
391 ; Stackpole 9. Beaumont, 3 Ves. Jr. 89, 96 ; Scott 9. Tyler, Dickens, 
712. It is only as affecting real property that conditions are con« 
sidered in the text. 

• Lit. Ten. iS 360-361 ; Cruise Dig. Tit. XIII, c. 1, §S 21, 24 ; Gray 
Restraints on Alienation, 2d ed., §§13 et seg., § 23. So, a condition 
against aliening cannot take away power of tenant in tail to suffer a 
common recovery. Portington's Case, 10 Co. 35 b. 

It is dtesa said that a partial restriction is allowed, as, condition 
that tenant in fee shall not alien to a particular person is good because 
it does not take away all power of alienation ; but the law is in doubt. 
See Gray Restraints on Alienation, 2d ed., §§ 31-44. 

'Cruise Dig. Tit. XIII, c. 1, §20; Graydon's Exrs. v. Graydon,23 
N. J. Eq. 229, 237, semble; see foown 9. Peck, 1 Eden, 140. 
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general restraint of marriage. It is illegal;^ but a partial, 
fair, and reasonable limitation on marriage is allowed^ as, a 
condition in a devise to the devisor's daughter that she should 
not marry under twenty-one against the consent of the executors 
and her mother,^ or that the testator's daughter should not 
marry a Scotchman.' It is settled law that a testator may annex 
a condition against remarriage to a devise to his widow,^ and 
a condition against the remarriage of a widow ^ or widower ^ is 
v ^^ . now good whoever makes the gift. 

A condition may be impossible of performance, either be- 
cause of its nature, as, a conveyance upon condition that one go 
from London to Rome in three hours, 6t because, although orig- 
inally possible, its performance has been made impossible by 
act of God or of the transferor of the estate, who imposed the 
condition ; as, if A conveys to B on condition subsequent that 
B marry C before a certain day and, before that day, C dies or A 

1 Enost V. Enost, 229 Mo. 170. 

On principle a distinction can be made between estates on condi- 
tion to be forfeited on the grantee's marriage and estates on special 
limitation determinable on the grantee's marriage, because in the 
former case the condition can be declared void and the estate continue, 
while in the latter the estate is self-limited and there is nothing to carry 
St beyond the expiration of the period for which it is limited. This 
distinction has received some recognition from the courts, and it has 
been hMd that determinable estates until marriage were valid limita- 
tions, at any rate when the intention of the grantor or testator was not 
to restrain marriage but to furnish a maintenance to the grantee or 
devisee, being a woman, while single. Mann v. Jackson, 84 Me. 400 ; 
Arthur v. Cole, 56 Md. 100 ; Harlow v. Bailey, 189 Mass. 208 ; Courter 
V, Stagg, 27 N. J. £q. 305. See also Pom. Eq. Jur. S 933 and n. 4; 
6 Gray's Cases Prop., 2d ed., 31, n. ; Tiffany Real Prop, i 70. In 
Jones 9. Jones, 1 Q. B. Div. 279, the view was taken that the real ques- 
tion was not whether there was a condition or a limitation, but whether 
the testator intended to discourage marriage or to furnish support while 
single. 

Considerable confusion prevails concerning conditions in restraint 
of marriage, but most of it is with respect to personal property. See 
page 93, n. 5. 

« Hogan V. Curtin, 88 N. Y. 162. » Perrin v. Lyon, 9 East, 170. 

«Pom. Eq. Jur. i 933, n. 4; 6 Gray's Cases Prop., 2d ed., 31, n. 

* Devise by a father to his daughter, then a widow, with condition 
against remarriage. Herd v, Catron, 97 Tenn. 662. 

• Allen V. Jackson, 1 Ch. Div. 399 ; Bostwiok v. Blades, 59 Md. 231. 
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himself marries her.^ Likewise, a condition lawful when made 
may subsequently become illegal because of an act of the legis- 
lature prohibiting the doing of the act that would constitute the 
performance of the condition ; as, if land is conveyed on condi- 
tion of being used as a burying ground and afterwards a statute 
is passed forbidding the continuance of such use.' 

The effect of the invalidity of a condition depends upon 
whether it is precedent or subsequent. If a conveyanpft ?g maHo 
subjec t to a condition that is repugnant or illep ;<^l nr impf>a.qih)ft 
t g^perto r m and that is precedent^ the fr ftP^^'*''*^ mnnftt grt thr ; 
^t ate because he i s Ti^t , fip^^^pd *'^ ^* ""^'^ *^'^ /imniiUini in pni» - / 
formed, and the condition cannot be performed lawfully , if at all. V 
Hfifl^ the estaie never takes effect. If, however^ the conditio n ' 
is subsequent the ffl tatP p«>gq^° °^ ^"^ ^-^ *^'^ ^rfiniiffrppj njid 

An express condition can be attached to an estate in fee 
simple, in fee tail, for life, or for years.* However, it is to • 
^ gtates for years that such conditions are most commonly 
attached. 

When the condition is attached to a freehold estate the only 
interest creafed by the con3ition mlBe'^person entitled to the 
benent o i it is a n ght to. finfocce. the psoato Jpr Si breachjjyhich 
w as origin <»|lY ^^"^ hy ^"^^^"g "p^" t^p T^^ir^ or making an 
entry, as it was called, and in that way ending the tenant's 
estate by enforcing a forfeiture of it. At the present day actual 
entry is not necessary, the bringing of an action being equiva- 
lent to an entry and a sufficient me^ps of enforcing a forfeit- 
ure;^ but the nature of the right is unchanged. Bytheortho- 

> Co. litt. 206 a, b. * Scovil v. MoMahon, 62 Conn. 378. 

< Co. litt. 206 a, b, 218 a ; Parker v. Parker, 123 Mass. 584. 
There have been legislative enactments in a few States in respect 
to conditions. See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §S 1360-1367. 

* Cruise Dig. Tit. XIII, o. 1, § 11 ; Shep. Touch. 118 ; and see cases 
cited throughout on conditions. 

A condition attached to an estate at will would not seem to change 
the nature of the estate ; and from the nature of the case, a condition 
cannot be attached to an estate at sufferance. C/. page 88, n. 1. 

• See Chap. 10, Rights of Entry. 
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dox common law view this right, before breach, is not any 
estate in land. It is only a bare right to enforce the penalty 
for a breach of condition if one should occur ; and it is the same 
whether the terms of the condition give a rigbt of entry only 
or provide that the estate shall cease when the condition is 
broken.^ In either case an entry must be made ^ pr 
broueht to end a freehold estate for breach of con( 



' \ The flWyperSB oTo whom at common law the right to enforce 
"^1^ Lr a forfeiture of a freehold estate for breach of an e xpress l!On di- 
^ll^on could be reserved was the one whp imposed i t, tha tjs. the 



/o transferor or creator of the estate. The right could nol be 

K ,ji^ assigned or devised, and the attempt to do so would destroy it 

V^ altogether, for it is no estate but a mere possibility.' The heirs 

' ^ could enforce it, but only as representing their ancestor, for, 

strictly speaking, the right is not even inheritable.' * Thb 

common law doctrine is still the law in most of the United 

States.* 

After breach, the bare possibility of a right to enforce became 
formerly a right of entry and becomes now a right of action, 
usually still called *a right of entry for condition broken.' It is 
an actual interest in land, but, although it will pass to heirs, it 
is, in nearly all jurisdictions, as non-assignable and non-devisable 
as is the interest before breach, but for the difiFerent reason that 

> See Chap. 10, Possibility of Reverter. 

• lit. Ten. § 347 ; Co. Litt. 214 a, b ; Cruise Dig. Tit. XIII, o. II, 
§ 50. This doctrine had its origin in feudal law and seems to be the 
result of the application to express conditions of principles pertaining 
to conditions for payment of rent and performance of feudal services, 
implied for the benefit of the overlord. See Co. Ldtt. 201 a, n. 1. 

» Upington v, Corrigan, 151 N. Y. 143. 

* It was, however, held in McE[issick v. Pickle, 16 Pa. St. 140, that 
the right of entry can be assigned before condition broken (c^. Hamil* 
ton V, Eneeland, 1 Nev. 40) and in Hayden v. Inhabitants of Stoughton, 
5 Pick. 528 (approved by dicta in Kenner v. Amer. Contract Co., 9 
Bush. 202; Harrison v. Foote, 9 Tex. Civ. App. 576), that the rule 
against its transfer does not apply to a devise. Sometimes statutes 
have made the right transferable or devisable. Eng., 1 Vict., c. 26, S 3 ; 
8 & 9 Vict., c. 106, § 6; Chalhs Real Prop., 3d ed., 77, n. ; Cal. Civ. 
Code S§ 1046-1047 ; Hoyt v, Ketoham, 54 Conn. 60 ; Bouvier v. Balti- 
more & N. T. R. R. Co., 67 N. J. Law, 281. 
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the policy of the law forbids the sale or transfer of claims or 
demands unsustained by possession and resting solely in entry 
or action.^ 

At common law in the case of an estate for years subject to a • 
condition^ the estate was ended by a breach alone and no entry 
was necessary, whgiLthe terms of the condition provided that 
(the estate should cease on breach, because, from the nature of a « 
term of years, the latter could be ended with less formality 
than a freehold estate.^ Consequently, if the lessor of a term of 
years, who had imposed on his tenant a condition in such terms, 
sold his interest as lessor, his assignee would have the benefit 
of the condition.* If, however, the condition was that on breach 
t he lessor might entCT , " the right tu lake advan UiKe (if 'such a 
c ondition was no more assignable than if th e estate had been a 
freehold, bec ause it required an entryto terminate the estate 
a nd the right of en tr y was non-aasignftbie .' 
/fey a statute of the reign of Henry VIII* the right of the 
lessor of an estate^for life or years on condition to enforce the 
penalty for a breach of the condition was made to pass along 
with his interest as lessor upon an assignment of the latter; 
provided, however, that it was a condition that in some way 
affected or concerned ^^^ ifr^^°H prpmii^f" By virtue of 
the re-enactment or adoption of that statute the same is now 
true in most of the United States, whether the assignment is 
made before or after breach.* This statutory change does no t,^^ 
h owever, apply to estates in fee simple or fee tail,^ and wi th 
fespect to them therule in nearly all States remains as at common 
laj,,.*^ 

Before breach and after, until entry is made or action is 

1 See Bouvier v. Baltimore & N. T. R. R. Co., 67 N. J. Law, 281. But 
held that wherever the English law against maintenanoe is not in force 
a right of entry for condition broken is transferable after breach of 
the condition. Id. See in general, Note — Transferability of a Right 
of Entry for Condition Broken, 60 L. R. A. 750. 

» Co. Litt. 214 b. » Co. litt. 215 a. * 32 Hen. VIII, 0^2^^ 

• See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1352. See Chap.'23, Covenants Rim- 
ning with the Land. 

• Co. Litt. 215 a. 
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brought, the estate on condition has all the attributes and inci- 
dents of unconditional ownership, and the tenant has title, sub- 
ject only to the liability of having the penalty for a breach en- 
forced against him.^ Although it is usual to reserve a right of 
entry in terms, there is no need to do so if a condition is 
actually imposed.' 

1 See Sohulenberg v, Harriman, 21 Wall. 44 ; United States v. Lough- 
rey, 172 U. S. 206. 

* Ldt. Ten. §§ 329, 331 ; but a clause reBerving a right of entry on 
a oontingency wOl generally make the estate one on condition. Lit. 
Ten. § ^0 ; Attorney General v, Merrimack Mfg. Co., 14 Gray, 586, 
612. 

The nature of the estate on condition and of the interest of the per- 
son entitled to enforce forfeiture and how the estate is created have 
been considered in this chapter. The performance and breach of con- 
ditions, license and waiver of breach, the effect of breach, and the 
means of enforcing forfeiture are treated in Chap. 10, under Righta 
of Entry. 

J 

;■ 



CHAPTER Vn 

CONCURBENT OWNERSHIP — TEN ANCY IN COMMON 
AND JOINT TENANCY — TENANCY BY ENTIRETIES 

CONCIJBBEKT OWNEBSHIP 

When one person alone hol ds an estate in land and no one 
else has an estate in the same^land giving ~Eun an equal and si- 
mu ltaneous right to ih e possession thereof^ the tenant so hold- 
has an estate injevercdt^ A sole tenant in fee simple, who 
holds th^ entire possible interest in the land, is the simplest il- 
lustration. However, a tenant for life or for years who has 
the sole presen t right to possession is equally an owner of an' 
est ate in severalt y, although his lessor also has an interest in 
the^land as lessor and will be entitled to the possession of it 
when the life estate or the term of years has ended. While 
the estate of the tenant for life or for years endures, he is the 
only one who has a right to possession and no one is associated 
with him in the ownership of his estate. The right of the lessor 
to possession is deferred and is not equal to and simultaneous 
widi that of the lesse^ Hence the latter's estate is as much in 
severalty, while it exisls, as if it were an estate in fee simple^ 
The ^me is faue o f all estates held by a scle tenant. 

It is po^ble, however, for two or mOTe^persoSrto hold con- 
currently estates in the same land with equal and simultaneous 
rights to the possession of all the land. The owners have no 
separate rights as regards any distinct portion of the land, but 
each is interested, according to the extent of his share, in every 
part of the whole.* It is by way of contrast with such con- 
current ownership that the term in severalty is employed. 
If a parcel of land be conveyed, one-half separately to A, 

* Tiflfany Real Prop. § 161. 
99 
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and the other half separately to B, A and B will be owners in 
severalty ; but if the land be con veyf^ ^^ A »ti^ ^ tl^gpthi^rp 
without distinction as to wb S^h ywfinn nf it ^each shall hold, 
Thry Trill hfMTmninrnt nwiirii iiul n^^itliP]* will have any ex- 
^lusive right inany separate p<>^ ^^ ^^fi Y^hcLx 



concurrent ownership rest upon the basic prin- 



ciple of the holding by more tht5rbne person of estates in iSe 

land giving to each a simultaneous and equal right to possession 

of all the land ; but there are two?un3amentally different con- 

ceptions of the nature of concurrent ownership. One is that all 

of the tenants together hold_o ne single e state in the whol e. 

y so that they are conjointly in the^sition of a sole tenant in 

^ severalty 'and^ eacE^owns tie whole. Tlie other is that the 

^ te nants hol d separate estates in undivided portions of the whole, 

* and each owns on^ an imdiyicTelWare ;^cE tenant's ^tate 

being distinct, but tiie land in which_it_is held being imdistin^ 

guished^ Iroin'tfiat of the^'otEer tenants. One or the other 

. <5ncebjG6if or a combination of the two prevails in every kind 

of concurrent ownership, and it is from this difference in their 

nature that the chie& distinction between the several sorts of 

concurrent ownership springs. 

There are four so-called unities, one or all of which are char- 
acteristic of each of the different kinds of concurrent ownership. 
Unity o{ interesfjt}^^^^ ^^^'^ ^^ .the tenants, holdjgg.xfincur- 
rentTyJiave the same estates in respect to quantity, all in fee 
simple or for life or for years or whatevef the estates may be, 
and that all have equal shares in the land. If one has a life 
estate and another a term of years, or if, although the estates 
are the same, the share of one in the land is an undivided one- 
third and of the other an undivided two-thnds, there is no imity 
of interest between them. 

Unity ol title exists when all of the concurrent estates were 
derived from the same source and created T)y one and the s^SIe 
acib, as, by a single conveyance from X to A and B ; but if X 
made a conveyance of an undivided one-half to A and a separate 
conveyance of an imdivided one-half to B, or if X and Y were 
concurrent owners and X conveyed his interest to A, and Y 



^ 
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conveyed his interest to B, in these cases unity vS title between 
A and B would be lacking. 

' Hiereis unity ofjtwe when the inteifiata-o£^ temiitt^l^in - 
at the same time ; and it is lacking, even if there is unity of m-^ 
terSt and title, if the respective estates are to take effect at dif- 
ferent times, as, for example, if by a single lease a term of years - 
is conveyed to A and B in concurrent ownership, the former's 
term to begin at once and the latter's one day later. 

Unifi^ f ^possession has a two-foldLme aning . It refers both 
to me equal right of all the t enants to the possession of the whole, 
an d also to t he doctrine pertaining to cxmcurrent o\mersh|p th^at 
^ iSe possession ^ any o ne tenajpt isp[]i'p pn'\*iri'iion gf all Each 
has a right to the possession and ipe of every part of the land, 
and, when one is in possession, in/ theory of law all are in pos^ 
session. This unity is the only o ne tha t is comm on to all form s 
of concurrent ownership,^ an d withouL^ity of :DQ&aeS3ion_there 
tan t)e no concu rrent ownership. 

TENANCY IN COMMON AND JOINT TENANCY 
The most itnpnrfnTiWn]'pn«» fJ nnn/*]|j Tent OWUCrsb ^P flTP ^^- 

flnry jfTi^mjfi^ itnjr ^^nt tennm a^ — ^e distinctions between 
them grow out of the fundamental difference, already referred 
to, between the two conceptions of the nature of concurrent 
ownership. In tenancy in conmion each tenant owns an un- i ^ 
divided j>art or share of the whiSIerTt is riot physically sep- 
arated from the shares of £he others, but it is separately owned, 
as much so as if it were a distinct parcel of land. Each tenant .- ^ 
bears toward his undivided share the same relation that lie 
would brtf lu the whole if he were owner in severalty of the . 
whole.' 'rbfiJpSTy thing he has in common with his co-tenants is 
oomBUUUtj;_,of^possession.* Thus tenancy in common involves 
only that conception of the nature of concurrent ownership that * ; 
regairijs such ownership as a several ownership of undivided 
shares with .uii|ty of possession. 

> 2 Bla. Com. 180-182 ; Reeves Real Prop. §§ 674-678. 
• Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 368. ' Co. Litt. 189 a. 
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To \ohx\ <tehanw l^^wever, hoth conceptions pertain. All 
1 • I III I III " ' I 1 11 ■ 

the joj&pjt^iants together hold one single estate m the ikad, so 

thatlif ohe sense each owns the whole ; and at the same time 
^ eadi i£as his individual interest in an undivided portion, so that 
.•**/in.another sense each owns a part. In some respects the prac- 
tical effect of the theory of joint tenancy is that each in fact 
does own the whole, subject to equal ownership of the whole by 
the others ; and in other respects his ownership is like that of a 
tenant in common, because a joint tenant has powers of dis- 
position of apart that can rest only on the theory that each owns 
an undivided part. The tenant in co mm9p nwi^*^ ar^ o|;qll/^^^ 
share only ; the joint tenant owns both the Ti'hnlr nnri hia Hi 
quot sha re m the wholfi^ In the relations of t^ ^nant-q in r^T^njjion 
toward the rest of the world as well as with each othgL they are 
regarded as several owner s'loTiindivided shares ; but joint tenants, 
wmle they have separate rights as between themselv es, are^ with 
rSSpe ct to all oEHers, considered Ibgetter as one single owner.^ 

The distinctioriT)etween the nature of the interest of a tenant 
in common and of a joint tenant is shown by the case of a devise 
to A, B, and C, as joint tenants. If the testator later strikes 
out the name of one of them the other two take all of the land as 
joint tenants, and their shares are not deemed to have been 
enlarged by the alteration, for each had been given the whole by 
the will before the change was made. If they had been tenants 
in common and the name of one was cancelled, the other two 
would have taken under the will only an undivided two-thirds 
of the land, because each would have been given only one-third 
and the gift to one would have been revoked.^ 

It is to express this dual nature of ownership in joint tenancy 
that joint tenants are said to hold "oer my et per totU^ 
hv ^he half nr m nipty ^nd by sllM Ttiis expression properly 
refers to a joint tenancy composed of two persons, two being 
taken as the type or pattern for two or more,* but it is equally 

» Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 134. 
* See Larkins v. Larldns, 3 B. & P. 16. 
» lit. Ten. § 288 ; 2 Bla. Com. 182. 
« Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 367. 
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applicable in principle to all joint tenancies, of however many 
composed ; for both joint tenancy and tenancy in common may 
be made up of any number of tenants, ^jr my denotes, t here- 



fo re, the holding of a share and yet Umt the holding of the 

wholg. In jomt tenancy the shares are always eqiiaT, and 
per my imports their equality ; but if it be assmned that per 
my does not necessarily imply equality of shares, joint tenants 
and tenants in conunon may be compared by saying that 
the former hold per my el yer tout and the latter per my et non 
periaui} 

From the nature of joint tenancy, as being in certain re- 
spects a single estate held by all, it follows that in a jo int tenancy 
all the four u nities of interest, ^ itle- timft , and poss es^ion'muat 
"^Be present ; for each joint tenant stands in exactly the same 
position as all the others, and anything that creates a distinction 
prevents the tenancy being joint.* Because of the requ irement 



nf unit y of interest, t h^ ff^pr**8 ffLl!^^lgr,^tlJ!l.^.^^ft"^ ^"^ 
necessarily equal. ^ Tiey will be so, as a matter of course, if a 
joint tenancy is created ; but if land is conveyed to A and B with 
an express limitation that A is to hold a two-fifths interest and 
B a three-Sth s interest, the tenancy will be_n^ Joint. _hut- 
common, although both l«nahfs~ are' giyeiPtiie same kmd . o. 
estates and by one~and the same act.' So, also, one joint 
tenant cannot be enlidedtb one quaritily of^tate and another 
to a different; one cannot be tenant for life and another for 
years.** The same is true as to the other unities. The lack of 
any one in the creation of the tenancy prevents its being jointy 

1 2 Reeves Real Prop. 909, n. 1. 

> " The identity of the interest and title of joint tenants is commonly 
analyzed into the ' fourfold unity ' of interest, title, time and posses- 
Bion. (2 Bla. Com. 180-184.) This analysis has perhaps attracted 
attention rather by reason of its captivating appearance of symmetry 
and exactness, than by reason iA its practical utility. It means only, 
that each joint tenant stands, in all respects, in exactly the same po» 
sition as each of the others ; and that anything which creates a dis- 
tinction either severs the joint tenancy or prevents it from arising.'* 
ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 367. 

' Craig 9. Taylor, 6 B. Mon. 457. 

< Co. litt. 188 a. 
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Bs, if the estates are acquired from different sources or are to 
begin at different times.^ 

I n tena ncy in c ommon^ however, o nly one unity is required. 
thai o i poaa BB^iOli . 'I'enanxs in common may have different 
kmds ot estates, as, for example, in fee simple and for life, for life 
and for years, or for terms of years of different lengths, and 
they may have different shares in the land ; as, for example, 
there might be three tenants in conmion, one, tenant in fee 
simple of an undivided half, another, tenant for life of an un- 
divided third, and the third, tenant for years of an imdivided 
sixth. They may obtain their respective estates from different 
sources of title, as, one from X, one from Y, and one from Z, and 
at different times; and each estate may begin at a different 
time. Unity of possession alone is sufficient to make a tenancy 
in conunon. On the other hand a tenancy in conmion can 
h ave any one QTall or tne otn pr im'Mi^ In arirtltlAn t^ that of 
I possession. Joint ^enftn^y requi res all four ; . te nancy in 

< rammon rftgnirPf^ nnly nnP hut of^jy hft^^ ^^^ An attempt tO 

make a joint tenancy may fail because of the lack of some one 
or more of the unities of interest, title, and time, and the result 
will be a tenancy in common ; but if unity of possession is lack- 
ing, the estates are in severalty, and it is not a case of concur- 
rent ownership at all. 

From the p eculiar nature of a joint tenancy, as bei ng a Ji old- 
i ng b y all, springs jt£ most characten feature, the doctijp e 
of survivorship, which is its chief practical distincti on fro m 
tenancy in common. When one of two or more tenants in 
common dies, his imdivided share simply passes to his successor 
tn interestin "Ae same manner as if the tenant had had aii estate 
In severalty, and such successor then holds as tenant in common 
iKth the other co-tenants. Thus, if A and B are tenants in 
common in fee simple, and A dies intestate, leaving as his heir 
C, C inherits A's estate, and B and C are now tenants in 
common. If it were an estate for years and C were A's ad- 

1 An exception to the requirement of the unity of time is made in 
oonveyanoes operating by way of use and, it seems, in devises. See 
Chaps. 18, 20. 
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ministrator, A's share would pass to C and the result would be 
the same, C and B would be tenants in common. When, 

dies, no one can succeed to hia int erest. It simply expir^ 
Mid is wholly extinguished, and thus the otiier tenants are 
idft as QwnersLofljie w hol^ because ever y j oint tenant is jftn^owner 
o f the whol ct . That is what is known as survivorship. The 
right of survivorship or jiis accrescendi, as it is sometimes 
caJled, is therefore not a right of succession. It denotes only 
the right to continue to hold the accumulated interest remaining 
in the survivors as a necessary result of the nature of joint 
ownership.^ 
The doctrine of survivor ship applies, however miany joint 

t enants th t^rt^ TT^ay N* ' ^^^^^ anrvivif^ff My H^rPii-qpH TPnanT. rft- 

mammg as tenants of the whole until only one is left, when the 
joint tenancy is at an end and the sole survivor is owner in 
severalty. He thereafter holds the estate just as any owner 
in severalty, and it has in his hands all the characteristics and 
incidents of an estate of whatever kind it may be. If it is in 
fee simple, it is inheritable by the heirs of the last survivor 
only ; if it is for years, it passes to the personal representative 
of the last survivor if he dies before the expiration of the 
term. If it is an estate for life, the last survivor, after 
the death of the other joint tenant or tenants, holds the 
estate as owner in severalty for the remainder of his life, 
or of the life of the cestui que vie if the estate is one pur 
autre vie. 

Thoufi^ the right of sur vivorship is in legal th eory strictly 
mutual, the c ircum stances may T)e such 3iat tie practicaTad- 
vantages accruing tlBrough it to the tenants may not be the 
same. If A and Blffe^oirit tenants for tBe I2e of A) there are 
tileoretically mutual rights of survivorship. If B dies first, 
A enjoys by virtue of hk survivorship a sole estate for his own 
life ; but if A dies first, B has nothing, not because he did not 
have the right of survivorship, but because the estate came to 
an end on the death of A, who was cestui que vie as well as one 

1 lit. Ten. S 280 ; Co. Litt. 181 a, b. 
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of the tenants. It still remains true that each, upon the death 
of the other, has the whole estate, but in the case of the death of 
the tenant who is cestui que vie the whole estate that the other 
tenant has is reduced to nothing.^ 

There can be tenancy in conunon in fee simple, fee tail, 
either general or special, for life, for years, from year to year, at 
will, and at sufferance ; in nh^^f^ ip ^^y i^^"^ ^f i*stntf If^nwix t/> 
the law. The same is true of joint tenancy, with nni> ftiy;yyptiffn 
i n respect to estates in ff^ ^^^^ epnpn4 ^ Estates both in tenancy 
in common and joint tenancy may be made subject to a special 
limitation or to a condition in the same manner as estates in 
severalty.' 

The exception referred to is that estates in fee tail general, 
fee tail general male, and fee tail general female cannot be 
created in two or more persons in joint tenancy. If the donees 
are not married and cannot lawfully marry, there cannot 
be a single heir of the bodies of the donees. Therefore the right 
of survivorship that would pertain to the tenants if it were a 
joint tenancy is repugnant to the rights expressly conferred 
by the Statute of De Donis Conditionalibus upon the heirs of the 
bodies of tenants in tail The result of the attempt to make a 
joint tenancy in tail under such circumstances is that the ten- 
ants take a joint tenancy for life with right of survivorship for 
life, and the several heirs of their bodies ultimately become 
tenants in common in fee tail general.^ If the donees are a 
man and a woman who are not married but who can lawfully 
marry, a linutation to them and the heirs of their two bodies 
makes them joint tenants in fee tail special, because the same 
person must be the heir of their two bodies and will inherit 
after the death of both of the joint donees in special tail, whether 
one or the other is the survivor, and the right of survivorship 

1 Co. litt. 181 a, b ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 366. 

• Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 365. 
» Co. Litt. 180 b. 

* Lit. Ten. { 283 ; Co. Litt. 182 a. The donees beoome joint ten- 
ants for life with remainders to them severally as tenants in oommon 
in tail general. See In re Atkinson, (1892) 3 Ch. Div. 52; ChalliB 
Real Prop., 3d ed., 365. 
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does not therefore conflict with the rights of the heir of their 
bodies.* 

Tenancy in co giTT^*^ °"^ j^^*^^ tflTlftnr Y can, at common law, 
be created ^"lyhy th^LArf nf fhp^^ p^^'^ig^j never by act of the 

Igw; thpy ^^^^ thprefnrP. 5>1wii.ys hy piirpha*^, nPVPr by Hpgy^nt, 

In joint tenancy there must be, of course, the four unities. 
Tnierefore a joint tenancy can be brought into existence only by 
a single act, as, one conveyance or one devisofA single convey- 
ance or devise to tw^or more persons withouttnore said makes 
them joint tenantsj^s, to A and B and their heirs, to A and B, 
to A and B for nmety-nine years, or at will, makes them joint 
tenants in fee simple, for life, for years, or at will. So, if it be 
to A and B and the survivor of them, they are joint tenants for 
life. The words "and the survivor of them'* add nothing, for 
the law gives the estate to the survivor.* 

At common law the rul^ is f hsLt wh<^]] f^j^y f ^t^^^ in p^"^"^'^^^ 
o wnership is creat ^ hy ^^<' nf th n p ft rt irn nn rt t he f o ur unitiri 
b dong to it. it is a jaiijftt. tpnf^^^ i»n*inn» thf»-» te nancy j no o nw 
mon, unl e^ the instrument.itselt ahowa an itttoai-to €ieale the 
iatter Mnd of tenancy.' This preference for a joint tenancy 
over a tenancy in common had its origin in feudal conditions* 
existing as a result of the system of tenure. Joint tenants were 
treated as one proprietor for the piupose of performance of their 
feudal duties to the overlord. The policy of the feudal system 
made it preferable that on the death of one of the tenants the 
relationship between the lord and his tenants should not be 
changed and that new owners should not be introduced. Joint 
tenancy best fulfilled these requirements because the survivors 
simply continued their former ownership, and the feudal services 
due from the tenants to the overlord were not multiplied or 
divided.* 

However, the rule is one of preference only, and if the L 



» See Cbap. '6, Vee Tail. If tke parties had been married at the 
time when the limitation took effect they would be tenants by en- 
tireties. See infra. Tenancy by Entireties; Challis Real Prop., 3d 
ed. 366. 
'» Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 368. » 2 Bla. Com. 180. 

« 2 Bla. Com. 193 ; Reeves Real Prop. { 671. 
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ment of conv eyance shows an intent to make a tenancy in 
- mmi noii. sud Twill be its effect even thougb the tenancy h^a aii 
four uniti^ An express limitation that the tenants areTo^ 
hold astenSSlSritr^ommon and not as joint tenants overcomes 
the presumption and makes a tenancy in common ; thus, '' to A 
and B and their heirs, to hold as tenants in conunon and not as 
joint tenants.'' ^ A tenancy in common is created by a limita- 
tion to two persons to hold the one moiety to one tenant and the 
other moiety to the other.* 

The rule of construction in favor of joint tenancy became 
law and has remained such in theory of common law to the 
present day ; F but the courts have in fact ceased to favor joint 
tenancy and\MBe-now much more liberal in construing tl^a 
language of the conveyance as creating a tenancy in common.v 
If, indeed, there are no words that will point at a tenancy^n 
common, the presiunption in favor of joint tenancy must 
control, in the absence of statute changing the common law 
rule ; but slight expressions are seized upon by the courts to 
avoid a joint tenancy. The words "equally to be divided" or 
"equally", without more, are sufficient to make a tenancy in 
common ; and similar effect is given to all expressions importing 
division by equal shares or referring to the tenants as owners of 
respective or distinct interests, such as "respectively", or a 
limitation to them "and as they shall severally die" to their 
heirs, or to several tenants "between them."* The most 
usual, as well as the safest way, when a tenancy in common 

1 2 Bla. Com. 194. * Co. Litt. 183 b. 

< Gkxidard v. Lewis, 101 Law Times Reports (n.s.), 528 (K. B. Div. 
1909). 

* See 2 Lewis' Bla. Com. 180, n. 4, 6 ; id, 193 and notes. 

» See Evans v. Brittaia, 3 S. & R. 135 ; 2 Jarm. WiUs, 257, 262. It 
seems that in the older^w the oonstruotion was more in favor of ten- 
ancy in common when the limitation occurred in a devise than when in 
a deed, and in deeds operating under the Statute of Uses than in com- 
mon law conveyances, and in equity than at law. See 23 Harv. Law 
Rev. 214; Fisher w. Wigg, 1 P. Wms. 14, note; 1 Eq. Ca. Abr. 291, 
4 (a). There seems little reason to believe that the courts at the pres- 
ent day would make such distinctions or hold that to be a joint ten- 
ancy that could with any reasonableness be held a tenancy in com- 
mon. See 2 Bla. Com. 193, Christian's note. 
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LtpH^ ia fr% ]jjm'|: tht" t^fsLfi^ in ex^ss terms 
to the tenants ''to hold as tenants in common and not as joint' 
tenant*" ^^ 



A tenancy in common may also be created by the destruction 

ofan y one or mnrP nj tK^ nnifi^c^ ^f ^ j^jp^ f^nsinry PTPPpt tl^f 

of possession, b ecause a joint tenancy cannot exist without 
the four unities, and when any one of them, other than that of 
possession, is jno longer present tne tenancy is necessarily in 
conmion? Of rv^iir<«*, if ]pity ^f pnagpaainn is destroyed the 



tts be come owner s in severalty, lli^ miiliuB Of title &hd ^ 
time In a k)lut U^hancy will be desth)yed if the tenancy is 
severed. \A severance occurs when one joint tenant conveys • 
away his undivided interest ; for a joint tenant may so convey 
his share, either to another tenant or to some one who is not a 
tenant.y Thus, if A and B are joint tenants and A conveys his 
interest to C, B and C will be tenants in common. They have 
unity of possession but neither unity of title nor of time, because 
they have their titles from different sources and their interests /p o f^ ^ v 
begin at different times. If A, B, and C are joint tenants and 
A conveys his interest to a strft pff^^r^ g\p.Ta.tti>r hp#*nmftg tftHQnt ' 
m common as to his interest with B and C, but B azuLClremain 
joint tenants as to their two-thirds. If A conv^s to B^.th^n 
B and C remain joint tenants as to a two-thirds part, for as to 
it the onginaT unities remain, But B holds the other third as 
tenant in common with C.^ 

Survivorship, therefore, is subject to the power of a joint 
tenant to alien his interest in his lifetime and convert the 
tenancy into one in common. However, a joint tenant cannot 



D 



^ 2 Bla. Com. Id4. * 2 Bla. Com. 192. ^ 

. * Lit. Ten. { 294 ; 4 Kent Com. 363. It seems to be the better 
>>pmion that a lease of his interest for life by one joint tenant in fee 
is a complete severanoe, but that a lease for years only suspends the 
joint tenancy during the oontinuanoe of the leasehold. Lit. Ten. 
{302 ; Co. Litt. 191 b ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 367, n. A sublease 
by one joint tenant of a term of years is a complete severance. Sym*s 
Case, Cro. Eliz. 33. Marriage of a woman, joint tenant in freeholds 
or leaseholds, is not a severance. Palmer v. Rich, (1897) 1 Ch. Div. 
134. 

• lit. Ten. § 304. 
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devise his interest, because a devise does not become effective 
until the death of the testator, and as soon as that occurs the 
share of the deceased joint tenant belongs by siurvivorship to 
the other tenants ; for the law gives the priority, as between the 
devisee and the surviving tenant, to him who claims by the 
conveyance that created the tenancy.^ 

Both tenancy in conmion and joint tenancy may be dissolved 
by the destruction of imity of possession, so that the result is 
ownership in severalty and not concurrent ownership at all. 
([^Ws occiurs by partitwn, or the physical division of thg land into 
portions held severally by the respective tenants^jAt common 
law partition of tenancy in common and joint tenancy could 
be made by the voluntary act of the tenants but could not be 
compelled by one against the will of the others.' By statutes 
of the reign of Henry VIII • any tenant in common or joint 
tenant could enforce a partition. Although these statutes were 
later repealed,^ compulsory partition of these two kinds of con- 
current ownership has ever since been obtainable in some form 
of proceeding.*) Finally, tenancy in conmion and joint tenancy 
can, of course, be destroyed by uniting the interests of all the 
tenants in one person so that he holds in severalty. 

TENANCY BY ENTIRETIES 

Tenancy by entireties or tenancy by the entirety occurs at 
common "law when a conveyance that would create a Joint 
tenancy if made to two persons not married is made to a husband 
i^nd wife.^ None but husband and wife can be tenants by 
entireties. This tenancy is the closest union of all forms of con- 
current ownership and the most intimate connection of prop- 
erty interests known to the law. Its peculiarities are due to 

1 Lit. Ten. J 287 ; Co. litt. 186 b. « lit. Ten. §S 290, 318. 

» 31 Hen. VIII, c. 1 ; 32 Hen. VIII, c. 32. 
«By3&4Wm. IV, o. 27. 

* By bill in equity, aided by various statutes, and by modem stata- 
tory aetionB. See Reeves Real Prop. § 702. 

• Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 376; Den t;. Hardenbergh, 10 N. J. 
Law, 42. 
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the identity supposed by the common law to exist between hus- 
band and wife.^ In the absence of statute, the common law 
treats husband and wife as one so far as possible.^ In accord - 
ance with that principle of the ou ct^s of husl2ftIuL&QdjZsif.e, 
the fundamental theory of the nature of tenancy by entireties is 
tnat the husba n d and wife ar e one tenant holding one estate 
andthat a conveyance to JtljemkboiLt^ "* 

Tenancy by entireties can be created by purchase only, that 
IS, by a conveyance or devise, never by descent ; and the tenants 

to whqna^ffie estejeJ^jSiw naustbe husbafid md wife at ^ 
time of the conv eyaR Og* If the estate is given to them before 
tney are married, as tenants in common or joint tenants, their 
subsequent marriage will not convert the holding into a tenancy 
by entireties.* The tenancy is created by virtue of a con- 
veyance to them without any qualification at a time when they 
are in fact husband and wife ; "H it i*^ nt^t n^vftifM'^y to nanifi 

them ai^ hllab^||(^ find Wff*^!^ oUli/^npti I'f i« r»^n4^r^rr^n^T i^^ Ar^ a^^ 

asj^"to John Doe and Jane, his wife." 

By the weight of auth ority, a husband ftnd wife.caxLhagi3i[en 
an estate in tenancy i n CQmjnaiLJi. i^swmmly so designated,* 
and likewise if a dive rsity of interest be created by giving hus- 
band and wife unequal shares in the holding, as, a two-fifths in- 
tg^st to one and a three-fifths interest to the other, because 
such a conveyance would not have made them joint tenants 
if they had been unmarried J It seems that at common law it 
would be impossible to make husband and wife joint tenants by 
a conveyance to them while married, because any conveyance 
that would at common law make them joint tenants if un- 
married necessarily makes them, being husband and wife, 

1 Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 376. * 1 Bla. Com. 442. 

' See Den v. Hardenbergh, 10 N. J. Law, 42 ; Bertles v. Niman, 92 
N. Y. 152. 

• Co. litt. 187 b ; Holt v. Wilson, 75 Ala. 58. 

• See Chandler o. Cheney, 37 Ind. 391. 

• See 1 Pres. Est. 132; Miner v. Brown, 133 N. Y. 308; Hunt v, 
Blackburn, 128 U. S. 464. Contra, see Stuekey v. Keefe's Exrs., 26 
P&. St. 397; In re Young's Est., 166 Pa. St. 645. 

T See Cndg v. Taylor, 6 B. Mon. 457. 
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tenants by entireties.^ A tenancy by entureti^^aiises when an 
estate is conveyed to husbftDdjuuL wife in fgft tail 'y^^'^^j «^j 
a iunitation to tEem and the heirs of their two bodifiS*i 

If a conveyan ce is mad e to a hu sband and wife and a third 
person joint ly, the hiis'banci and wife are tenahfeliy ehtu^ties of 
a one-h alTinterest anTare'joint tfiflttlU S With tSe tlilWl uefton, 
who holQs the other naif mterest. This is because sucn unity 



exists between husband and wife that they constitute in law but 
one person and so are regarded together as one tenant. The 
same principle operates when there are more than one besides 
the husband and wife. T he latter together count as one and 
take the interest of ong .' Nevertheless, while such is the rule 
m the absence of any expressed intention to the contrary, this 
result'oT the 3ocftiiaeLiIjQie.Txijity oTTiusband and wife can be 
overcome if the parties so intend, and husband and wife, will 
t^e two shares if an intention to that effect can be gathered 
TromlBg'tg g tf um e iit trf eo nv e yance, which shares, it seems, they 
will hold as tenants by entireties.* If, howevert th^ nonvfjiyange 

third person as 




Snancy by entireties is created by an act that would , 

0) if the tenants we re not husba nd and wife, make them joint 
tenp.ntSj^.the^fpur uni ties necessarily pertain to it. As ih'joint 
(i ^ tenancy, the right of survivorship is incident to te nancy by en- 
tireties, but^ u nlike joint tenants, neither party "has the power 
^ ) by alienation of his or her share, or in any way, to def eat t he 
other's right of sur\av6rship.* Tenants bylentireties are like 
joint tenants in that each owns the whole but are imlike joint 

1 See Jooss v. Fey, 129 N. Y. 17 ; but see Thomburg v. Wiggins, 135 
Ind. 178, contra; and see remarks in Hiljds v. Fisher, 144 N. T. 306, 
and In re March, 27 Ch. Div. 166, to the efifeot that the creation of 
an estate by the entirety rested upon a rule of construction rather 
than upon a rule of law. 

s Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 366. C/. page 107, n. 1. 

» lit. Ten. § 291. 

^ Warrington v. Warrington, 2 Hare, 54 ; In re Dixon, 42 Ch. Div 
306. 

» Co. Litt. 187 b ; 1 Pres. Est. 132. 

• Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 377 ; Gray v. Bailey, 117 N. C. 439. 
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tenants in that neither has for any purpose a separate ownership. 
Joint tenants hold per my et per Unit. Tenapts in common may 
be said to hold per my et rum per UnU} Tenants by entireties 
hold per taut et rum per my? signifying the complete imity and 
oneness of the holding by both. 

Tenancy in conunon involves only that fundamental concept 
tion of the nature of concurrent ownership that regards it as a 
several ownership of undivided shares with unity of possession. 
Tenancy by entireties, on the other hand, involves only the other 
conception, namely, that all of the tenants together hold one 
single estate in the whole land, so that they are conjointly in 
the position of a sole tenant in severalty and each owns the 
whole. Joint tenancy involves a 'union of both conceptions. 

Tenancy by entireties may be ha <^ ii^ eatAtf^j jn f^ aimplA 4^^,}^ 
fee tail, for the lives of the tenants, and pur g ntrf v^> * \ 

The existence of tenancy by entireties is based upon the 
marital relationship. Hence^ by_the weight of authprij^^. the 
ending of th at relationship by an ^^^^Hltg dJYftrrP. fin^^ ^^^ 
tenancjT ; * but some courts have held that it continues after 
the divorce.* It would seem that if divorce alters the tenancy, 
the logical result would be to change it into a joint tenancy, 
because the conveyance would have created a joint tenancy if the 
parties had not been married ; ^ but many American coiurts have 
held that the tenancy is converted into one in conunon, a result, 
it would seem, of the effect of statutory changes in respect to 
the creation of tenancy in conunon and joint tenancy.^ 

^ See svpra. Tenancy in Common and Joint Tenancy. 

* Pray v. Stebbins, 141 Mass. 219. 

'1 Free. Est. 131. Preston affirms that the doctrine of tenancy 
by entireties applies to terms of years. 2 Pres. Abs. 39 ; but it is a 
question. See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 377. 

* Thornley r. Thomley, (1893) 2 Ch. Div. 229 ; Steltz v, Sohreok, 
128 N. Y. 263 ; Hopson t?. Powlkes, 92 Tenn. 697. 

* Appeal of Lewis, 85 Mich. 340 ; AHes v. Lyon, 216 Pa. St. 604, 
holdinig^ that as a tenancy conveyed to two i>erson8 who are not hus- 
band and wife is not converted into a tenancy by entireties by their 
subsequent marriage, so a tenancy by entireties held by a husband and 
wife is not changed by the subsequent dissolution of the marriage. 

* So held in Thomley r. Thomley, (1893) 2 Ch. Div. 229. 

' Steltz 0. Sohreck, 128 N. T. 263 ; but it is sometimes put upon the 
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At common law there was no partition, compulsory or 
volmitary, of a tenancy by entireties, because that would imply 
a separate interest in each.^ 

ground simply that the divoroe in destroying the unity of persons has, 
by necessary consequence, destroyed the unity of seisin in respect to 
their joint estate, and that, as they cannot longer hold by a joint seisin, 
they must hold by moieties. See Hopson p. Fowlkes, 92 Tenn. 697. 

^ SevMe^ Ketchum v. Walsworth, 5 Wiso. 95, 102. See Pierce o. 
Cliase, 108 Mass. 254 ; Pease v. Whitman, 182 Mass. 363. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CO-PARCENARY— RIGHTS, POWERS, AND DUTIES OP 
CONCURRENT OWNERS — STATUTORY CHANGES 
IN CONCURRENT OWNERSHIP — COMMUNITY 
PROPERTY 

CO-PABCENABY 

The fourth species of concurrent ownership is co-parcenary. 
It is created by descent only and is the only form of concurrent 
ownership that is so created. Co-parcenary occurs by the 
c ommon law when land descends to two or more fegjales 
t ogether^ At<K>nmion law co-parcenary cannot be created by 
descent from a father to sons and daughters or to two or more 
sons, because the sons inherit before the daughters and among 
the sons the rule of primogeniture prevails whereby the oldest 
takes all the land. However, by custom applicable to gavel- 
kind tenure, land descended to males equally, so that with 
respect to lands held by that tenure a co-parcenary was regularly 
created by descent to two or more males.^ The tenants in co- 
parcenary are called co-^rceners or, for brevity, parceners. 
If there b only one female heir she is not called parcener but 
simply heir.' A<.^w.pftrr»onftiy U Ai«Aflf^ Ky At¥9£H*nf ^nly and 

n ever by purchase , if two sisters take land together by a con- 
veyance they will be tenants in common or joint tenants and 
not parceners. 

The parceners together constitute a single heir to their an- 
c estor •and, iikft Triinr. l enanCal hr>M "^"ly nnp^inglp "ftatfti^p an 
long as no partition is mad e.^ On the other hand, parceners are 

1 lit. Ten. { 265. * Lit. Ten. {§ 241, 242. 

* lit. Ten. § 241 ; ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 373. 
« ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 374. 
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♦ w 1 1 like tenants in common in th at the survivor or survivors have no 

.t' ^ I ^^^^ to the share of a d eceased parcener, whiAdesy nds to h er 

^t ' ^Eeirs. JThe heir o ^ f ffftr^"^" '^^^ ^^*^ htTftlPCg ft p^^r ^er witi i 

^ TEe othersL and the.,,QQriinrrpniTii^ r^TtiTfiTtg ^ Sflu^nl^g^tfa. 

parcener die^JfeaYitttJftS^er.^it Jtier. J3^^ .dftUSlltellS tb££t2Ee" 
Between them the share of their mother a nd beco me jparoencys 
wrt3i"tHe'oth^r original parceners. "'rUUS, ff'A"an3B are par- 
^ceners and B dies leaving C and D as heirs together, the co- 
parcenary is now held by A, who has a one-half interest, and C 
and D, who have a one-fourth interest each. Though there is 
similarity of interest there is not equality ; but all hold under 
the same title originally obtained by descent when the co- 
parcenary was first created. The same result w ill follow if a 
man dies leaving as hi^ hgir Jour jp«>Bd-dsnghters, three the 
issue of an elder daughter and one t&e issue o? a younger 
daughter. An'Tduf~]i;C|S'^^ the child -^ the younger 

daughter will take a one-half interest and the oth er three a on e- 
sixth interest eacb7 because under Uie. rules oOiaoent^e 
sKare that a daughter would have^ taken if living go^Jto Jifir 
issue. ' Thfe* reSiUlltrf ' iMfflast rule is that if Xtas two oaughters, 
A and B, and B dies in her father's lifetime, her issue inherit 
the share B would have taken if living, so that if B's issue is a 
son there will be a co-parcenary composed of a man and a 
woman ; and if both A and B die in their father's lifetime leaving 
sons, there will be a co-parcenary composed entirely of men.* 
As long as the lands continue in a course of descent and united 
in possession, the co-parcenary continues.' 

It necessarily follows from the fact that a co-parcenaiy can 
continue when new parceners are substituted in place of others 
who die that there is no requirement of a unity of time in co- 
parcenary. There is, of course, unity of possession. Else it 
would not be concurrent ownership. rrwpiiYv>niMy ^yi^ |^ 
held in estates of inheritance only^ fee simpleprleelani^cause 
it is created by descent alone. 

1 2 Bla. Com. 188 ; Co. Litt. 164 b. 

s See Co. Litt. 164 b ; 2 Bla. Com. 217-219. 

< 2 Bla. Com. 188. 
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An estate m co-p ftrpenftry ^n l^ ^If^lvfiA by partition, 
either voluntary or compulsory, by any nn^ of fht^ pnmonpi^ 
and it is the only tonn of concurrent ownership in which , at 
common l aw^jcom p yfg^rY p«^^'^'^" /^miIh k^ h^A » Aq q i»oQiiif 
of the partition ihe different portions of the land are held in 
severalty. If one of two parceners convf yj^ hfff Sf hare. the unity 
of possession contmum^y the co-oarcenarv is converted into a 
tenan cy in common/ y id a co-parcenarv is ended if the entire 
holding comes to one person by conveyance or descent. 

RIGHTS, POWERS, AND DUTIES OF CONCURRENT OWNERS ^ 

Unity of possession, common to all forms of concurrent 
ownership, means both that each tenant has an equal right to 
possession and also that the possession of the property by any 
one of the concurrent owners is in legal theory possession by all 
of them. That is, when one has possession he holds it on behalf 
of an, so that in theory of law all are in possession.^ Such is 
thegeneralruleand the prima facie effect of one concurrent owner 
taking possession ; but if he takes or holds it under such circum- 
stances or his possession is accompanied by such acts as to make 
his holding in fact for himself alone and adverse to the other 
tenants, and they have actual notice or the circumstances are 
such that it may be presumed that they have notice of such 
adverse character, then his possession will not be that of all 
the tenants.^ Such acts and circumstances and notice must, 
however, exist if the possession of one is not to inure to the 
benefit of all.* 

Because of the equal right of possession, the rule at common 
law is that when one concurrent owner occupies land and takes, 
in the usual course of husbandry, the annual products thereof, 

1 lit. Ten. §§ 243-247. Littleton says parceners were so called 
because they may be constrained to make partition. Id. 241. 

s This right was by statute extended to tenants in common and 
joint tenants. Lit. Ten. § 264 ; Co. litt. 175 a. 

* lit. Ten. § 309. 

* Carothers v. Dunning, 3 S. & R. 373, 381. 

* Reeves Real Prop. § 678 ; 2 Lewis' Bla. Com. 194, n. 74. 

* M'Clung V. Ross, 5 Wheat. 116. See Note, 10 L. R. A. (n.b.) 185. 
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without having entered into any contract in respect to its use, 
and without having ousted the other concurrent owners or 
denied their rights, he is not liable to account to them for its 
use or for the products so taken.^ That is, one concurrent 
owner, being in possession, can take all the profits, and his 
occupation of the entire premises, if he is not excluding the 
others, does not make him liable for use and occupation.' 

By a statute passed in the reign of Queen Anne ' an action 
was allowed against a joint tenant or a tenant in conmion 
''for receiving more than comes to his just share or proportion/' 
The courts have generally construed this statute strictly and 
held that it applies only when the one joint or co-tenant has 
received some profit of the land from a third person, usually 
rent from a tenant for years in possession, thus making a 
distinction between the profits taken by a joint or co-tenant from 
the land itself and profits of the land received by him from a 
third person. It is only for profits thus received that a joint 
tenant or tenant in common must account to his fellows under 
this statute. With respect to profits that he himself takes 
from the land he remains as at conunon law, free to keep them.^ 
Similar statutes have been enacted in many of the United 
States and have generally received the same construction.^ 
The result is that when one concurrent owner alone occupies 
land, without excluding the others, and takes all the crops, he 
is not liable to account for them ; but when one joint tenant or 
tenant in common receives rent from a third person in possession, 
it is generally the law that the one so receiving must account to 
the others for aU that he has received over his pro rata share.* 

1 Co. litt. 199 b; Le Barron v. Baboook, 122 N. Y. 153; Ward v. 
Ward, 40 W. Va. 611. 

*Note, 28 L. R. A. 829. *4 & 5 Anne, o. 16, { 27. 

« Henderson v. Eason, 17 Q. B. 701 ; Edsall v. MerriU, 37 N. J. Eq. 
114; Badger v. Hobnes, 6 Gray, 118. 

• Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 1378 ; see Ward t?. Ward, 40 W. Va. 611. 
Contra^ Early v. Friend, 16 Gratt. 21. Not iJl States bave snob stat- 
utes. See Note, 28 L. R. A. 832. 

* The statute of Anne and some of the Amerioan statutes do not 
mention iMuroeners. It has sometimes been assumed that by analogy 
the statutes apply to parceners, even when not mentioned; see F^ry 
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The same doctrine of mutual right to possession upon which 
rests the exemption of a concurrent owner from liability for use 
and occupation, not adversely had, entitles each concurrent 
owner to similar possession and use. Hence, if one ousts the 
others and occupies exclusively, preventing them from exercising 
a similar occupation and use of the land, he is bound to account 
to the others either for the rental value of the premises or for the 
profit he has made.^ 

With respect to the right of one concurrent owner to compel 
contribution from the others for expense incurred in making 
repairs, there is conflict in the decisions. As a broad principle, 
one concurrent owner has no right to put the others to expense 
by improving or keeping up the property. So far as a general 
rule can be stated, this is the one that is recognized.^ Yet the 
courts are influenced by the fact that repairs made by one owner 
benefit the others, and there is some confusion in the cases 
resulting from the opposition of these two contending con- 
siderations. No definite universal rule can be laid down. 

If one concurrent owner, under an express or implied agree- 
ment with the others, or with their consent, makes repairs, he 
can compel them to contribute proportionately to the expense ; ' 
but, in the absence of such an agreement, a tenant in conunon of 
a house who expends money on ordinary repairs, not being such 
as are neoessaiy to prevent the house from going to ruin, has 
been held to have no right of action against his co-tenant for 
contribution.^ It has, however, been intimated that a co- 
tenant would be liable for contribution to the expense of repairs 
that are not necessary but are for the substantial benefit of the 
premises if he was requested to join in making them.^ It has 

V. Payne, 82 Va. 759 ; 2 Minor Inst. 437 (506) ; but it was held in what 
is, perhaps, the only decision on the point that parceners are not af- 
fected by the statutes if not named. Ward v. Ward, 40 W. Va. 611 ; 
see note to Ward v. Ward, 52 Am. St. R. 924, 030. 

1 EdsaU V. Merrill, 37 N. J. Eq. 114. See Note, 28 L. R. A. 832. 

* See Danforth v. Moore, 55 N. J. Eq. 127. 

* Reed v. Jones, 8 Wiso. 421. 

« Leigh V. Diokeson, 12 Q. B. Div. 194. 

* Miimf ord v. Brown, 6 Cow. 475. 
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been held that a tenant in common cannot claim contribution 
for money spent on even necessary repairs without the consent 
of his co-tenant, on the ground that both parties are equally 
bound to make repairs and neither is more in default than the 
other for failure to do so ; ^ but the contrary view has also 
been taken that a tenant in conunon is liable to his co-tenant 
for a due proportion of the expense incurred by the latter for 
repairs absolutely necessary to buildings already erected and 
in being which fall into decay.' 

When a partition is had between concurrent owners, the 
difficulty arising in actions brought to compel contribution is 
not encountered in allowing the amount of his disbursements to 
a tenant who has made repairs. It is just that that con- 
current owner who has enhanced the value of the conmion prop- 
erty by his expenditure should, on the division of the property 
or of tiie proceeds of its sale, be recompensed for such disburse- 
ment. Hence, it is the general rule to aUow a concurrent 
owner who has made necessary and proper repairs the sum he 
expended therefor; ' and by some coiui» this is the only way 
to obtain contribution for unauthorized repairs.^ 

A concurrent owner who adds permanent improvements, as 
distinguished from repairs, is generally held not to be entitled 
to contribution, except in special cases where strong considera- 
tions of equity between the parties require it. It is not deemed 
just to permit one owner to impose the expense of improvements 
on the others without their consent. When there is a partition 
of the premises by legal proceedings an adjustment of the 
equities of the situation is more easily made, and the court 
will usually make an allowance for improvements made if 
special circumstances require it as a matter of justice.^ 

Clearing the property of incumbrances that all the concurrent 
owners are equally bound to pay stands on a different footing ; 

1 Calvert v, Aldrioh, 99 Mass. 74. 

* Beaty o. BordweU, 91 Fa, St. 438. 

* Qoodenow o. Ewer, 16 Cal. 461 ; Williams v. Coombs, 88 Me. 183. 
« Danforth v, Moore, 55 N. J. Eq. 127. 

* See CoagriS p. Fobs, 152 N. Y. 104; Nelson p. Clay, 7 J. J. Marsh. 
138. 
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even when one cannot impose expense on the others by making 
improvements or repairs, any of the concmrent owners may 
protect his interest by paying off bmtlens on the land that are 
chargeable against all, as, taxes ^ or a mortgage,* and compel 
contribution from the others. 

The power of a concmTcnt owner to alien or incumber the 
property or his share therein by his individual act is dependent 
upon the nature of his interest and is not, therefore, the same in 
all forms of concurrent ownership. One joint tenant has only an 
undivided part for purposes of alienation,' and he consequently 
cannot prejudicially affect the others by his conveyance of the 
land or by incumbrances placed on it by him. None of his 
acts bind them except whtt^or their benefit.^ A joint tenant 
can alienate his own inte^B and thus sever the tenancy, and 
he can, by charges and incumbrances, bind his interest for 
his lifetime. Such charges and incumbrances, however, 
become void if he dies leaving another joint tenant as survivor, 
because the right of survivorship has precedence over incum- 
brances.* An incumbrance placed on the property by one 
joint tenant may, however, become definitively binding by 
reason of his subsequent sole survivorship, so that he becomes 
owner of the whole property in severalty.* As tenants in 
common and parceners hold separate undivided shares, it 
follows as a matter of course that one such tenant cannot 
incumber the shares of the others against their will and can 
charge only his own interest in the common property,^ which he 
can freely convey .• 

At common law, during coverture, which means while the 
marriage between the spouses endures, the husband had the 
right to the sole control and management and to the entire use 

1 Eads 9. Retherford, 114 Ind. 273 ; Clark v. Lindsey, 47 Ohio St. 437. 
s Dickinson v. Williams, 11 Gush. 258. 

* See Chap. 7, Tenancy in Common and Joint Tenancy ; Co. litt. 
186 a. 

* Rud V. Tacker, Cro. Eliz. 802. See Hanks v. Enloe, 33 Tex. 624. 

• lit. Ten. 1 286. • Co. litt. 184 b. 

' Pearis V. Covillaad, 6 Cal. 617 ; Crippen v. Morss, 49 N. Y. 63. 

• lit. Ten. § 309; Barson v. Mulligan, 191 N. T. 306. 
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and all the profits of his wife's real estate. Hence, when they 
held land as tenants by entireties the husband had full control 
and use of the property, not as an incident peculiarly pertaining 
to that kind of concurrent ownership but because of the principle 
applying to all real estate of a wife.^ Neither husband nor 
wife could alone convey either the entire estate held in tenancy 
by entireties or his or her individual interest therein so as to 
defeat the survivor's right to the whole estate ; but, subject to 
this limitation, the husband had, at common law, all the rights 
in the estate that would be incident to ownership in severalty. 
By the great weight of authority, he could make a conveyance 
of the estate which would be good against the wife during cover- 
ture, and which would fail in the ey^ only of his wife surviving 
him.* If the husband conveyed <|pSig coverture and survived 
the wife, his conveyance would be good against him by estoppel.' 
At common law neither husband nor wife could convey directly 
to the other. The interest of one could, however, be transferred 
to the other by means of a conveyance made to a third person 
who would then convey it to the other spouse. If the husband 
thus conveyed his interest in a tenancy by entireties to the 
wife and later survived her, his conveyance would bind him by 
estoppel; if the wife survived, she would be entitled to the 
whole estate by right of survivorship. 

The practically universally accepted doctrine in the United 
States is that such a relationship of mutual obligation and 
confidence exists between concurrent owners, when they have 
derived their title from a common source, that one owner cannot 
purchase an outstanding title to the land, adverse to the other 
concurrent owners, and hold it against them if the latter will 
share the expense incurred in acquiring it. Hence, such a 
title obtained by one concurrent owner inures to the benefit of 

^ Hence, where legislation has taken away the husband's right to 
the profits of his wife's real estate but has left tenancy by entireties in 
existenoe, husband and wife hold the land, as at common law, as 
tenants by entireties but are each entitled to receive one-half of the 
rents and profits. Hiles v. Fisher, 144 N. Y. 306. 

* Pray o. Stebbins, 141 Mass. 219 ; French v. Mehan, 56 Pa. St. 286. 

* Ames tr. Norman, 4 Sneed, 683. 
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all who choose to contribute their shares of the purchase price.^ 
By the weight of authority, the doctrine does not apply to 
tenants in conunon when their interests did not arise under the 
same instrument or act of the parties or of the law, or when 
they have not entered into some engagement or understanding 
with one another,^ for in such cases the basis is lacking for the 
relationship that imposes the mutual obligations on the respec- 
tive owners. 

The obligations attaching to concinrrent owners as a result of 
the nature of concurrent ownership and of the doctrine of unity 
of possession impose upon the one in possession a duty to protect 
and conserve the property. He is, therefore, made liable if he 
suffers or conunits waste ; such a liability having been imposed 
by statute in many states upon one tenant in conmion, and often 
one joint tenant or co-parcener, in favor of the others.' 

STATUTOBT CHANGES IN CONCUBBENT OWNEBSHIP 

The common law preference for joint tenancy over tenancy in 
common and for survivorship, as a feature of the former, was 
due to feudal conditions. With the disappearance of those 
conditions the preference for joint tenancy ceased, and the 
modem view-point sees a hardship often resulting from the 
doctrine of survivorship. While the letter of the old rule has 
remained law, the courts have changed their attitude on the 
question whether language admitting of a doubt should be 
construed as creating a joint tenancy or a tenancy in common. 
They now construe the tenancy, when there are expressions that 
permit it, to be one in conmion. So that all that practically 
remains of the older rule of construction in favor of joint tenancy 

» Van Home v, Fonda, 5 Johns. Ch. 388 ; Note, 9 L. R. A. 571 ; 
Note, 10 id. 101. The right of one co-tenant to the benefit of the 
purchase of an outstanding title by another may, however, be lost by 
the laches of the former. Note, 19 L. R. A. (n.s.) 526. The Eng- 
lish doctrine is that there is no fiduciary relationship between tenants 
in common as such. Kennedy v. De Trafford, (1897) A. C. 180. 

« Roberts v. Thorn, 25 Tex. 728 ; 9 Harv. Law Rev. 427. 

> Co. litt. 200 b ; Reeves Real Prop. § 686 ; Stim. Amer. Stat. U 
i 1377. See Chap. 22, Waste. 
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is the principle that, if there are no words that point at a tenancy 
in common and no statute changing the rule, the presumption 
in favor of joint tenancy must control. 

This last remaining vestige of the old rule has now^ in modem 
times, been done away with in most of the United States by 
statutes, which have either reversed the presumption, so that 
it will operate in favor of tenanpy in conmion, or have modified 
or abolished joint tenancy altogether. The legislation takes 
several forms. Some of the statutes provide that a conveyance 
to two or more persons shall create a tenancy in conunon, 
without exception ; some, that such a conveyance shall operate 
to make a tenanpy in conunon unless it is eiqpressly stated in the 
conveyance that it is to be a joint tenancy ; and others enact 
that the tenancy shall be in common unless stated to be joint 
or it manifestly appear from the tenor of the instrument that a 
joint tenancy was intended, c.j^., "to them and the survivor of 
them." ^ Lastly, in some States survivorship as an incident of 
joint tenancy has been abolished, but joint tenancy itself remains 
in existence.* In many States these statutes do not apply to 
conveyances to executors and some others in like position' who 
take title for the sole purpose of managing the property for the 
benefit of others, in which case survivorship is an advantage and 
no hardship. The effect of these statutes, together with those 
removing the necessity to use words of inheritance to create a 
fee simple/ is that a conveyance "to A and B ", without words 
of limitation, now makes them tenants in conmion in fee simple, 
instead of joint tenants for life as they would have been at 
common law. 

The majority of the statutes concerning concurrent ownership 
do not affect tenancy by entireties or, in the case of a conveyance 
to a husband and wife, change what would be at common law an 
estate by entireties into a tenancy in common; but some of 

1 Stim. Amer. Stat. L. ( 1371. 

* Tiffany Real Prop. ( 162; In re MoCallum's Estate, 211 P^. St. 
205. 

* Trustees ; and some of the statutes similarly except oonveyanoea 
to mortgagees. Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1371. 

^ See Chap. 3, Fee Simple. 
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the statutes are in such form as to have that effect.^ Legis- 
lation in the latter half of the nineteenth century, beginning in 
1848, has made profound changes in the status of married 
women as property owners. They have been given enlarged 
powers of control over and disposition of their property and, in 
general, a legal existence independent of and separate from the 
husband to a degree quite unknown to the common law. This 
legislation varies widely in the difiFerent States. It has generally 
been held not to have abolished tenancy by entireties, although 
in some States it has done so.^ It has been held to have had 
the effect of allowing husband and wife to be made joint 
tenants by expressly conveying to them as such,* and to have 
taken from the husband, where tenancy by entireties still exists, 
his right to the exclusive control of land held by entireties.^ 

In the United States, it is at the present day ordinarily of 
little importance whether co-parcenary still exists, because, if 
not, its place is taken by tenancy in conmion and in either case 
the incidents of the two kinds of tenancies are substantially 
alike.^ When there is no statute affecting the matter it would 
seem that the common law would prevail and that land descend- 
ing to femiales would be held in co-parcenary ; ^ and it seems 
to be so in some States whether the descent is to females or 
males or to both.^ The question is sometimes settled by 
statute. In a few States statutes provide that land descending 
to more than one person descends "in parcenary", and in a 
few other States that it descends in conunon.* 

1 Tiffany Real Prop. | 165, oases cited. 

« Jooss V. Fey, 129 N. Y. 17. 

* See x>age 122, n. 1. 

'However, the question may arise whether by a devise of an es- 
tate to the heirs of the testator as tenants in oommon a different es- 
tate has been given than would have passed by descent, and, henoe, 
whether the devisees take, as such, under the will or as heirs by desoent. 

* Campbell v. Herron, 1 Conf. 291. 

' See Gilpin v. Hollingsworth, 3 Md. 190. 

* Btim. Amer. Stat. L. f 1 1375, 3130. 
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COMMUNITY PROPERTY 



There is a fifth species of concurrent ownership that is un- 
known to the conunon law but is a part of the jurisprudence of 
some of the southern and western States of the American union. 
It is designated as the community system of matrimonial gains. 
Its origin is not certainly known. It has long been a feature 
of Spanish law, and in those of the United States where the 
community system prevails it either is a survival of the law of 
Spain or has been adopted by statute as a result of the influence 
of the former presence of that law in some parts of the United 
States.^ 

The fundamftnt.^1 ^^^^ general pr i nc i p le that undexlies the. law 
of conmiunity property is that the beneficial interest in all 
property acquired during niarrioge by the industiy of , either 
spouse^nd the increment of such property belong to them both 
equally. This basic idea is present in the law of all the States 
that have the system, but with much variety of application. 
The general principle of the conununity system prevails in the 
following of the United States : Arizona,* California,' Idaho,^ 
Louisiana,^ Nevada,* New Mexico,^ Texas,® and Washington.* 

1 6 Am. & Eng. Enoyc. Law, 2d ed., 295, n. 1 ; McKay Community 
Prop. 3^-38, notes. 

'Stiles t;. Lord, 11 Pao. 314 (Ariz.). 
< Packard v. AreUanes, 17 Cal. 525, 537. 
' See Thorn v, Anderson, 7 Idaho, 421. 
' Saul V. His Creditors, 5 Mart, (n.s.) 569. 

• Lake v. Bender, 18 Nev. 361. 

V Strong V. Eakin, 66 Pac. 539 (N. M.). The act of March 20, 1901, 
in name, at least, abolished commimity property and in Ueu thereof 
provided for separate ixroperty only, but separate proi>erty acquired 
by either spouse during marriage by onerous title, as that term is de- 
fined by the statute, corresponds to community property under the 
former law. The effect of the act is to create two communities in- 
stead of one and to put the husband at the head of one and the wife 
at the head of the other and to give to each aU the essential charac- 
teristics of community property under Spanish law. McKay Com- 
munity Prop. 8 8 94, 363, 371-372. 

• Cartwright v. Hollis, 5 Tex. 152, 163. 

• Warburton v. White, 176 U. S. 484 ; 6 Am. & Eng. Encyc. Law, 
2d ed., 295, n« 1 ; McKay Community Prop. 37, n. 1. 
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The community system applies to both real and personal 
property. Conmimiity of property may be either conventional 
or leffoL The former is the result of an antenuptial contracti 
while the latter is a consequence following by law from the 
fact of marriage. The present brief examination of the com- 
munity system does not consider the conventional conmiunity 
or conmiunity personal property but is restricted entirely to the 
legal community in its application to real property. Moreover, 
it does not deal at all with the system as it exists in the State 
of Louisiana, where the general conmion law of real property is 
not in force as it is in the other States that have the conunimity 
property system. All references hereinafter to the community 
system must be imderstood as so limited. 

As community of property is a legal consequence of the fact 
of marriage, a valid marriage is necessary to the existence of 
the community.^ 

Not necessarily all the property of married persons belongs to 
the community. Each spouse may have separate property. 
All the statutory definitions of separate and conunimity prop- 
erty, in the several States having the system, in substance first 
define separate property and then provide in general terms 
that all other property acquired by the spouses or either of 
them during marriage is conununity. So that if property 
acquired by a married person does not fall within the defini- 
tion of separate property it is community property.* All 
property acquired in any manner by either spouse before 
marriage is the separate property of that spouse and does not 
fail into the commimity. 

A title to land is sometimes not acquired instantaneously by a 
single act but is the result of a series of acts or the continuance 

> In re Sloan's Estate, 50 Wash. 86. On the Spanish doctrine of 
putative marriage, giving conununity rights to the innocent party or 
parties to a marriage void on account of some impediment, recognized 
in Louisiana and formerly in Texas, see Patton v, Philadelphia, 1 La. 
Ami. 98 ; Smith t;. Smith, 1 Tex. 621 ; Lee v. Smith, 18 Tex. 142 ; 
McKay Community F^op. SS 109-118; and c/. Lawson v. Law8on,30 
Tex. Civ. App. 43 ; Buckley v. Buckley, 60 Wash. 213. 

' McKay Community Prop. { 167. 
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of an existing condition. In such cases, in determining the 
question when, as between the spouses, the title was acquirecU 
the courts often employ the doctrine of relation, by which the 
title is considered to have been acquired at the time of the act 
that began the process of acquisition;^ so that when one 
spouse has before marriage taken the initial steps toward 
obtaining a title but has not perfected it until after marriage, • 
the property is held to be separate, as having been acquired 
before marriage ; and the converse is equally true that a title 
initiated during a marriage and perfected after its dissolution 
belongs to the commimity.* On this principle, land conveyed 
to a spouse after marriage in pursuance of a contract for its 
purchase made before marriage is the separate property of that 
spouse.' Likewise, if a conveyance subject to the performance 
of a condition precedent is made before marriage, though no 
title is acquired, a right to the acquisition is obtained; this 
right is separate, and a title acquired during marriage throu^ 
this right, by performance of the condition, relates back to the 
time of the acquisition of the right and is separate. If an 
estate conveyed before marriage is on condition subsequent, it 
is separate and continues such, even though the condition is 
performed by the conununity during marriage, for the title 
was acquired before and the performance of the condition only 
prevents a possible forfeiture.* 

Property acquired during marriage, by either spouse or both 
of them together, by gift, devise, or inheritance is separate.^ If 
the land is acquired by one spouse, it is owned in severalty ; if 
by them both together, they take it in some one or other of the 

* McKay Community Prop. (§ 5-7. 

* Welder o. Lambert, 91 Tex. 510 ; Wilkinsoii v. Wilkmson, 20 Tex. 
237. This is subject to exception in the case) of homestead entry 
during marriage, completed after its dissolution, due to ^the x>eouliar 
nature of rights under a homestead entry. McKay Community 
Prop. (§29-34; M'Cune v. Essig, 122 Fed. 588; id., 199 U. 8. 
382. 

* Welder v. Lambert, 91 Tex. 510. 

« McKay Community Prop. §S 24, 26. 

*8ee the statutes of the several States; Schmidt's Civil Law of 
Spain and Mexico, Arts. 43-47. 
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common law fonns of concurrent ownership. In neither case 
is it part of the community.^ 

Property acquired during marriage in exchange for separate- 
property is separate property ; * otherwise, if the conmiunity 
furnishes the consideration. When part of the consideration 
comes from community property and part is separate, the land 
, is community to the extent that the community furnishes the 
consideration, and the spouse supplying separate property as 
consideration has a proportionate separate interest.' It is not, 
however, a case of the exchange of property when the husband 
purchases during marriage on his personal credit, and when 
that occurs the property so obtained belongs to the conmiunity ; 
for his indebtedness is a community obligation, and therefore 
the property acquired by means of it is community property.* 
Where the same is true of the wife's indebtedness the same result 
follows, — her purchases on credit belong to the community.* 
Where her contracts do not bind the community, but she has a 
separate estate and the purchase is made on the sole credit of the 
separate estate, her purchase is her separate property by the 
weight of authority,* while if she has no separate estate it has 
been held in California that the purchased property falls into 
the community.^ Li Washington, however,. her purchases on 
credit become part of the community whether she has separate 
property or not.* 

In Texas the rents, produce, and crops of separate real prop- 

^Stookstill V. Bart, 47 Fed. 231; Bradley v. Love, 60 Tex. 
472. 

*Love 9. Robertson, 7 Tex. 6; Powers v. Munson, 74 Wash. 
234. 

* Heintz v. Brqwn, 46 Wash. 287. 

^ There can be no doubt of the oorreotness of the statement in the 
text, but the actual decisions are on purchases by the wife. See 
Schuyler v, Broughton, 70 Cal. 282 ; Epperson v. Jones, 65 Tex. 425 ; 
McKay Ck>nununity Prop. 1 208. 

* Epperson v, Jones, 65 Tex. 425. 

* Dyment v. Nelson, 166 Cal. 38 ; Stewart v. Weiser Lumber Co., 
21 Idaho, 340. 

' Schuyler v. Broughton, 70 Cal. 282. 

* Tesler v. Hoohstettler, 4 Wash. 349 ; Main v. SchoU, 57 Pac. 800 
(Wash.). 
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erty belong to the community/ because they are largely the 
result of industry; and the same is the law of Idaho, except 
that, if the instrument conveying the separate property to the 
wife so provides, the rents, issues, and profits of separate prop- 
erty remain separate.^ In Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
Washington the rents, issues, and profits of separate property 
are separate.' 

In some cases a married person may acquire property that is 
necessarily separate. Such is property acquired under laws 
preventing its having the requisite features of conmiunity 
property,* as, a possessory mining location;^ and property 
conveyed directly from one spouse to the other.* 

The interest of each spouse as an owner of the community 
property during the continuance of the marriage varies in the 
different States. In California the husband, during the mar- 
riage, has the full proprietary right and the wife no actual 
ownership at all.^ Her interest is a right to take one-hall of 
the residue of the property, after payment of debts, on dis- 
solution of the marriage by the death of the husband or by 
divorce.* In Texas the legal title is in the spouse to whom it is 
conveyed, but each spouse has an equal proprietary right to a 
beneficial interest.* In Washington the spouses have equal legal 
proprietary rights.** 

The management of community real property is entirely in the 
hands of the husband, and this includes in California, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Texas the power to convey without the wife's 

1 Rents, Rhine v. Blake, 59 Tex. 240 ; Crops, DeBlane o. Lynch,. 
23 Tex. 25. 

* Idaho Rev. Stats. § 2497 ; but the rents, issues, and profits of 
separate property of the wife are exempt from execution against the 
husband. Rev. Stats. § 4479 ; Thorn v, Anderson, 7 Idaho, 421. 

* See the statutes of the States named. 

* McKay Community Prop. § 80. 

< Phoenix Mining Co. v. Scott, 20 Wash. 48. 

* Lewis V. Sunon, 72 Tex. 470. 

' Spreckels v. Spreokels, 116 Cal. 339. • See infra. 

* Edwards v. Brown, 68 Tex. 329. 

^^ Holyoke v. Jackson, 3 Wash. Ter. 235 ; Adams v. Black, 6 Wash. 
528. 
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concurrenoe ; ^ except that in California the husband cannot 
convey community property without a valuable consideration 
unless the wife in writing consent thereto,* and in Texas a 
wife abandoned by her husband has the right to manage and 
the power to convey community property to provide support 
for herself and her diildren if she has no other means to supply 
her needs.' In Arizona and Washington, although the husband 
has the management and control of the community land, the 
wife must join with him in conveyances of it.^ In all community 
property States the husband must not convey with intent to 
defraud the wife ^ and the wife must join in conveyances of a 
homestead situated on conmiunity land.^ 

The general rule probably is that the spouses cannot during ' 
marriage voluntarily dissolve the conununityJ In all States' 
the community is dissolved by a divorce from the bonds of 
matrimony. The general rule, when the community is dis- 
solved by divorce, is to divide the community property equally 
between the spouses, but the statutes of some States permit 
the court to make an unequal division when justice requires it.* 
The death of a spouse always works a dissolution of the com- 
munity. The rules for the disposition of the community land, 
on dissolution of the community by death, vary. In Arizona 
the children of the deceased spouse inherit his moiety, subject, 
however, it seems, to the power of the parent to dispose of his 

1 See the statutes of the States named ; McKay Community Prop. 
§307. 

> This is applicable only to marriages entered into and community 
property acquired after March 31, 1891. Spreckels v. Spreckels, 116 
Cal. 339. 

« Cheek v. Bellows, 17 Tex. 613 ; Fullerton v. Doyle, 18 Tex. 3. 

'Dane v. Daniel, 23 Wash. 379; Rev. Stats. Ariz. 1901, ( 3104, 
bat this does not apply in Arizona to unpatented mining claims. Id. 
In Washington bona fide purchasers from either spouse holding the 
record title may be protected. See Dane v. Daniel, supra. 

* See McKay Conmnmity Prop. (S 314-^17 ; Spreckels v. Spreckels, 
116 Cal. 339. 

* McKay Conununity Prop. { 307. See the statutes of the several 
States. 

' See McKay Conmiunity Prop. (S 391-407. 
s McKay Community Prop. {§ 408-409. 
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share by will. In the absence of children the survivor takes all* 
In California and Idaho, subject to some exceptions, on the 
death of the wife the husband takes all, but if the husband dies 
first, one-half of the conununity property goes to the wife and 
the other half to the husband's heirs or devisees. In Nevada, 
in general, a surviving husband takes all; and a surviving 
wife takes one-half, while the other half goes to the children 
or the husband's devisees, but if there are no children or devisees 
the wife takes all. In New Mexico, on the death of either 
spouse, the siu*vivor takes one-half of such property of the de- 
ceased as corresponds to community property and one-fourth of 
the remaining half, and the remaining three-eighths of the^whole 
goes to the diildren or devisees of the deceased, or, if none, to 
the surviving spouse. In Texas and Washington, on the death 
of either spouse, his share goes to his descendants or devisees 
and in their absence to the surviving spouse.^ 

1 See MoEay Commimity Prop. Chape, lxzu, lzxiy. 



CHAPTER IX 

SEISIN, DISSEISIN, AND CONVEYANCE OF FREE- 
HOLD ESTATES IN CORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY 
AT COMMON LAW 

SEISIN 

LoOMiKQ large in the feudal law of real property is the idea of 
msin. ''Even in the law of the present day it plays a part 
which must be studied by every lawyer ; but in the past it was 
so important that we may almost say that the whole system of 
our land law was law about seisin and its consequences." ^ In 
it s original use in English law ' 'seisin" meant s imply posse ssion 
and was applied to chattels as well as to land, but about the 
TourteenlE'l^ntuiy the term ceased to be ii^pn in f^unftfitinn 
with chattels.* The word seisin seems to be derived from the 
sanie root as the Latin passesaio and the Grerman besitz, express- 
ing the idea of sitting. " The man who is seised is the man who 
' is sitting on land ; when he was put in seisin he was set there and 
made to sit there." * 

The decisions of the king's courts in actions brought to 
obtain the seisin of land, by persons claiming to be entitled 
thereto, formulated the law of sebin and defined the conditions 
under which one was seised.^ Those courts recognized free 
tenures only, and none but the claunant of a Tree tenement 
CDiild sue in the king's courts to recover seisin.* Seism, there- 



' 2 PoU. & MaitL, 2d ed., 29. 

> 2 Pen. A MaitL, 2d ed., 32 ; Maitland, The Seisin of Chattels, 
1 Law Quart. Rev. 324. 

* 2 PoU. A Maitl., 2d ed., 30. 

«2 Poll. A Maitl., 2d ed., 31 ; 2 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 205, 
299. 

*2 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 150, 299; 2 Poll. A MaitL, 2d ed., 
36. 
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fore, became by their decisions th e possession of a teng jt, ^*^i^i"f 
Py HUin e frw tenure : — As &I1 such tenants were necessarily free- 
holders, it followed that a person seised must be tenant of a free- 
hold estate. Thus the law became settled that seisin was 
jg ossession had by a tenant of some kind of frcfthofd ftatAte- TEis 
doctrine excludes from the possibility of seisin one who has 
possession as servant, agent, copyholder, tenant at will, tenant 
for years, or any person having a chattel interest or in posses- 
sion under any right or title that is less than a freehold estate.^ 
Seisin thus acquired a limited, technical meaning and was no 
longer the strict equivalent of possession. A person in posses- 
sion of land might or might not have seisin also, depending upon 
the character of his possession. If he was tenant in fee or for 
life he had both seisin and possession. If he was tenant for 
years or at will he had possession but was not seised.* 

The common law requires that land be always it^ the aft isin 
j of someon e; or, as it is exp ressed, the freehold cann ot be 
iplaced in''abeyanc«^By any acF of the tenant.* iJjfiEfifOMr if a 
freehold tenan t leases his land to a xenant for years or ^t will. 
the lessor still bas the seisin: for ttie lesse e cannot have it 
because "Sis" estate is less th an a freehold . Such is the result 
whenever a freehold tenant seised of land puts another in 
possession and such occupant has any interest less than a free- 
hold estate. Seisin has thus become a still more technical term 
and still further removed from its original meaning as an exact 
equivalent of possession. Nev^hele^ the fu ndame ntal idea 
that seisi n i<^ p^«wpfM^f>n pnrJnrfta. Even in its modern iform 
seisin is regarded as a kind of possession and can, perhaps, be 
best shortly described jisl the possession of a freeholder, e xercis ed 
either by himself ^^^fp".^^"" by h\f\ t^nft"^ '"^ ^""^ ^^ W yfar' 

I Challis Real Pn)p., 3d ed., 64, 233 ; Lit. Ten. ( 324 ; Co. Litt. 
200 b. 

* See Co. litt. 266 b, n. 1. 

* See ChaUis Real Pn)p., 3d ed., 100 ; Co. Litt. 216 a, n. 2. This 
role seems to have had its origin in the feudal requirement that there 
should alwayB be a tenant to render sendees due to the overlord and 
against whom aotions for the recovery of seisin of the land oould be 
brought. Id. 
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or other occ upier havir\f \mr thsin tt fp^pfinlH inf^rAaf > This 
conception of seisin is revealed in the expression, properly used 
at the present day, to describe the position of a freeholder 
under whom a tenant for years holds possession: the lessor 
is said to have the freehold in possession subject to the term 
of years.* The theory is that, although the tenq nt ff>r y^^ 
h as possession as regard s^All Ty^ftttpr s other than seisin an d 
ei uoys whatever rif;nta p^g^ j^jpi] p^r%M^T ftfl ronre^? t^ 
seisin he has the possession for and on hehM nf th^ fffy*^^^^^ 



under whom he holds^ The latter, therefore, can properly be 
descril)ecl as having seisin of an estate of freehold in possession. 

The possession necessary to give seisin, when the tenant 
seised is not personally occupying, cannot be supplied by the 
occupancy of another if such other has a freehold estate, for in 
that case the latter would himself have the seisin, (if A, tenant 
in fee simple, leases to B for years, A will have the seisin ; but 
if A conveys to B in fee tail or leases to him for life, B will 
be seised. If B, being tenant for life, leases to C for years, 
B will be seised ; but if B leases to C for the life of B, C will 
be seised. If, finally, C, tenant pur autre vie, leases to D for 
years, C will be seisedy 

Seisin, tfien, is possession, exCTcised p ersonally nr thi^^ g[i 
another. H is not ownership , am i legJi title aione does no t 
give seisinr thou gh it may give a right to seisin. If one has 
lonjg. hmisetf or tnrougn j mother he cannot hav e 



no _ ^ 

seisin, however perfect hisjtitle maylBe. "fif A has legal title to 
(and and ihe right x6 possesion, but B is m possession, wrong- 
fully claiming to be tenant in fee simple and to have the right 
to possession and denying A's title and right to possession, A is 
not seised.^ He has not possession himself and the occupant 
is not holding the possession for him. The same thing would be 
true if B, in the above case, leased to C at will or for years 
and C took possession under the lease. C would not be holding 
the possession for A but for ^ 
Ownership, therefore, do^ not give seisin. The con- 



> 2 PoU. A MaitL, 2d ed., 40. 
* Ghallis Real Prop., 3d ed., 233. 



s Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 100. 
« Leaoh v. Jay, 9 Ch. Div. 42. 
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verse is also true. Sin ce seisin is only possession, exercise d 
personally o r through another y-og nership is not necessaiy'tq , 
ieisinr vln the foregoing cases B would be seised, whether be 
were personally occupying or his tenant at will or for years 
were in occupation. B has possession, in the one case personally 
and in the other by his tenant for him, and the estate he claims 
to have is a freehold. It matters not that his claim is illegal 
and invalid. Some one mUst be seised. A cannot be be- 
cause he lacks possession; C cannot be because his estate is 
less than a freehold. B has possession, or his tenant for years 
has it for him, and his estate, if it were lawful, would be a 
freehold. The law then says that B is seised and that he has 
an estate. It is one that may be defeated if A pursues the 
remedies that the law gives him for the recovery of his land ; but 
so long as B actually keeps the possession in the character of 
a freeholder he has a freehold estate and is seised. His estate 
and his seisin are tortious^ i,e., wrongful, but he can deal with 
them as anyone lawfiillv sfiTsfttf or such an estaie coma. If- 
he leases at will or for years he is seised. If he leases for 
life the lessee is seised. If he conveys in fee simple his trans- 
feree is seised. Tf \pt Hii>a his p^i^ifi^ if it is on? in fftft, dftsr>enda 
tfl hi8,hrir. R'a ^fft«ti^ ^A seisin and tha^ of his lessee, trans- 
feree, or heir is subject to A's ri^httgjrecover faja towf wi flgisin 
/ an<f Sbiti^T^Y e"^^^^^S5 tlie land or by bringing action, acco rd- 
ing to the ci rcumstances, but until A does recover it he has no 
seisin and nothing but a right to enter or bring an action or 
both; and these he rAnnnt^ ^^ O^mmy? ! ^w. convey, altho ugh 
' they will on his death oass to his heirs.^ 

Tn order, however ihn^ B TQaY have t he seisin, ins tead 
of A, the true owner, by thus holding possession adversely to 
the latter's right, B must be in possession unde r claim of an 
estate of freeni3d-.^lf he is occupying without right and claims 
only to be tenant at will or for years of A, B will not have 
seisin; for no possession can give seisin except such as is 

1 See 2 Bla. Com. 195-199 ; Maitland, The Mystery of Seisin, 2 
Law Quart. Rev. 481, 3 Select Essays in Anglo-Amer. Legal Hist. 
591. 600 ; Chap. 10, Rights of Entry. 
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exercised in the character of a freeholder. In the case last 
stated A would continue to have the seisin, for he would have 
a freehold and the possession would be exercised for him by B, 
claiming, though wrongf ullv, to be the tenant of A with an 
estate less than a freehold.^ 

Thus, the character of seisin as possession and the nature 
of the fundamental principle that he who has seisin has the 
land become apparent. The cour t s will give the nerson who has 
not lh£,3fiialn but has a n^ai to get it tne means of dorng^o, 
but in the meanumey wnue tBC WKWfi &<5tUflliy^l5SFi^5in s 

the seisin, fi<^^n rl^nr mi'tli fhi\ Innf? Aa if tiia tnrfmiig Ap^^fp 

were la^Kful. All the laws of descent and all the rules o f con - 
veyanang pertain to a seisin had unlawfully.^ One so seised 
sfeps into the' pTace "of the l&WTuI tenant, whose seisin he has 
usurped, in the tenure by which the land is held. The rights 
of the overlord to services and the incidents of tenure, so far as 
they exist, apply to the seisin of such a usurper as if he were the 
lawful tenant.* ' 

The seisin described above is(y !si nin facp tyni^ \^ tff^hnif^^^^ 
named c^ ^^^^ll^ei^ inat term is used in contradistinction 
to a sor^o^oi3mictive, fictitious seisin existing by a pre- 
sumption of the law ' in certain cases where no one is in posses- 
sion but there is in some person an unobstructed right to 
seisin. One of these cases occurs when a tenant dies se ised 
in f^ ^nB his heir, who claims a freehold estate, has not y et 
taken poss ession and no ot her person is m possession . Inasmu ch 
as tiie heir is entitled t o the land, the law presumes that he 
has t he seisin and he is said to have seisin in law} which he • 
can turn into^sei ain in deed by entering on jth e land. If at tl^e 
time oFtEeancestor's death his tenant for vears or of t\^y estate 
less than a freehold is in possession, the tenant's possession 
is on beha irpf the heif an<J the latter acquires seisin in deed 

» Co. litt. 181 a. 

?3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 81; Maitland, The Mystery of 
Seisin, 2 Law Quart. Rev. 481, 3 Select Essays in Anglo-Amer. 
Legal Hist. 591, 600 ; Leaoh v. Jay, 9 Ch. Div. 42, 44-45. 

> ChaDis Real Prop., 3d ed., 234. 

* Lit. Ten. f 448. 
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at once by the descent, without enterinp ^^ or if there be 
n o one in possession and thft |i*^ir- without ^^^^rin^r^ Ifinst^A to 
a tenant at will or for years, who enters, the heir thereby obtain s 
si eisin in deed.^ , U U^jUi fp^ ^f^-^^^ « 

iSeisin in jaw is, therefore, an extension, for some purposes, 
of the doctrine of seisin to certain cases where the person 
seised has no possession, either individually or through another. 
It c an exi st only when the re is noj§isin m deed. So, if before 
the entry of the heir, a stranger should wrongfully enter upon 
the land and thereby get seisin in deed, the presumption 
that the heir had the seisin would fail, and he would no longer 
have a seisin in law but only a right to enter.' Seisin in l aw 
may, then, be defined as a claim of a freehold estaie wltbou i 
actual possession but coupled mttL^an^-UnQbatDiglj gdjd^^^tQ 
pos session.* j m^-o^ -fc^*^ ^ c**^^) 

[lisin in law is not equivalent in all respects to seisin in 
deed, but for some purposes for which seisin is required seisin 
in law is sufficient.* It will satisfy the requirement of the 
common law that there always be some one seised, and seisin 
in law is, therefore, sufficient to prevent the seisin being vacant.^ 

It is apparent from the nature of seisin that there can be 
only one seisin at a time. If one person has seisin in deed 
no other person can be seised, and seisin in law is in that one 
only to whom the right to possession has come. If two or more 
are seised together in some form of concurrent ownership, it is 
one seisin in them all as a unit. If several are in possession 

^ Co. litt. 15 a; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 233. Similarly a re- 
versioner or remainderman of a freehold estate who became entitled 
to possession by the determination of a precedent particular estate of 
freehold was seised in law. See Chap. 11, Reversions and Remaind^s. 
A devisee has at once on death of the devisor and without entry the 
freehold or interest in law, Co. litt. Ilia, which is equivalent to actual 
seisin, so that the devisee's heir can inherit from him though the 
devisee never enter. Doe v. Thomas, 3 Man. & Q. 815. It is not, 
therefore, mere seisin in law. See Chap. 20, Wills. 

> Com. Dig., Seisin, A 2. < Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 235. 

« See Reeves Real Prop. § 283. 

* E.g.^ to give dower. Co. litt. 31 a. See Com. Dig., Seisin, B-E. 

• ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 235. 
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claiming adversely to one another, that one is seised who has 
the better right to sebin/ and if there is not otherwise any pri- 
ority of right, then he has seisin who first got possession.^ 

DISSEISIN 

If one obtains seisin by wrongfully taking possession of 
land without legal right but under claim of a fee simple, he 
might and generally would turn out of possessio n some one who 
had had the seisin and thereby deprive him of it. Thus, if A 
or his tenant for years is in possession and A is seised, and if 
B enters upon the land and takes possession under claim of a 
fee simple, ousting A or the tenant, A loses the seisin and B 
acquires it. This act is known as a disseisin. The person 
who does it is a disseisor, and the person deprived of seisin is a 
disseisee. Disseisin is the ousting of a person seised from his 
seisin and the substitution of another in the seisin.' It is, 
therefore, necessarily made under claim of a freehold estate, 
for none but a freeholder can have seisin.^ So a mere entry 
without permission or license upon land in the seisin of another 
is not alone enough to make a disseisin. If nothing else but the 
fact of unauthorized entry appears it is only a trespass ; and 
if A enters upon land in the seisin of B under the claim, untrue 
in fact, that he has the right to do so as tenant at will or for 

^See Barr v. Qratz, 4 Wheat. 213, 223; lit. Ten. § 701. 
* Reev68 Real F^p. § 285. 

< "There is searoely a subject in the English law so obscure and 
difficult as that of disseisin. The fuU effect of disseisins must formerly 
have been, not only a dispossession of the freeholder, but also a 
substitution of the disseisor as tenant to the lord, and as one of the 
pares ciariae, in the place of the didseisee. Now, as the consent of the 
lord was formerly necessary to the admission of a new tenant into the 
feud, it is difficult to conceive how a complete disseisin could take 
place without the consent or connivance of the lord. Hence Lord Mans- 
field has justly observed, that 'the precise definition of what con- 
stituted a disseisin, which made the disseisor the tenant to the de- 
mandant's praecipe^ though the right owner's entry was not taken 
away, was once well known, but it is not now to be found.'" Cruise 
Dig. mt. I, f 46. See Co. litt. 266 b, n. 1, 330 b, n. 1. Cf. 2 Law 
Quart. Rev. 488. See page 137, n. 2. 

< lit. Ten. f 270 ; Co. Litt. 153 b, 181 a. 
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years of B, it is no disseisin, for A is not claiming a freehold. 
If A attempts to disseise B by entry mider wrongful claim of 
being tenant for life mider B, while admitting the latter's 
ownership in fee, it might logically seem that such an act 
should be held to be a disseisin ; because A has ousted B and 
is in possession under claim of a freehold estate and would, 
therefore, seem to be seised of a tortious estate for life. The 
law does not, however, so regard it. There is no disseisin 
imless there is an ousting of the disseisee from the fee simple. 
A wrongful holding of a limited estate in subordination to the 
true owner is not such.* Every true disseisin is in fee. 

The possession of a disseisor necessary to give him seisin 
may, like the possession of any tenant who is seised, be exer- 
cised for him by his servant or tenant of an estate less than 
freehold, as well as by himself in person. Therefore, A can dis- 
seise the owner of land by personally entering and occupying 
under claim of a fee simple or by placing his own tenant for 
years in possession under lease from A as tenant in fee simple.^ 

A dissebin was in feudal law, properly, an actual ousting 
of the disseisee from a seisin in deed which he had at the time 
of the ousting ; • but when a stranger wrongfully entered upon 
and obtained seisin of the land of an heir upon which the 
latter had not yet entered and in which he had only seisin in 
law, the act of the wrongdoer was termed an ahcdemerd and 
he was styled an abcdor.^ 

A .dissebin gave the disseisee a right to enter upon the land, 
and by so doing he could put an end to the tortious estate of 
the disseisor and re-invest himself with the seisin. However, 
at common law, if the disseisor died and his estate was ''cast 

1 Ricard v. Williams, 7 Wheat. 59, 107 ; Clarke v. MoClure, 10 
Gratt. 305 ; Bond v. O'Oara, 177 Mass. 139. 

>61unden v, Baugh, Cro. Car. 302, 304-306. See Hovenden v. 
Annesley, 2 Soh. & Lef. 607, 621. 

• Lit. Ten. f 279 ; Co. litt. 181 a. 

«Co. litt. 277 a; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 235. A wrongful 
entry under claim of a fee upon land in which a reversioner or re- 
mainderman had seisin in law was an *' intrusion.*' See Chap. 11, 
Reversions and Remainders. 
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upon'\ that is, came to his heir by descent^ before the disseisee 
entered^ the latter's right to enter was taken away, or ''tolled'', 
and he was remitted to his right of action to recover the land. 
The expression was that the right to enter was ''tolled by descevii 

DISSEISIN AT ELECTION 

The phrase diaseirin at election was used to describe acts 
tortiously dealing with the possession which did not amount 
to actual disseisin and did not give the wrongdoer the rights of 
a disseisor, but which the person wronged could treat as a dis- 
sei^ in order to employ against the wrongdoer the legal 
remedies given to a disseisee. An example is when A, tenant 
at will of B, leases to C for years. B is not actually disseised 
because the fee is not claimed against him ; but the tenant at 
wQl has no power to miake a lease for years, and B is allowed, 
if he so elects, to treat the act as a disseisin for the purpose of 
employing against C the remedies given by the law to a dis- 
seisee.^ In no other respect is it treated as a disseisin.' The 
case put above, of A attempting to disseise B by entering under 
wrongful claim of being tenant for life imder B while admitting 
the latter's ownership in fee, would be a disseisin at election, 
because there is no adverse claim of the fee to make an actual 
disseisin.^ 

1 lit. Ten. § 385 ; Co. Utt. 325 a, n. 1 ; 2 Bla. Com. 196. The 
right of entry might be kept alive against a descent cast by ''continual 
claim." Lit. Ten. f f 414 el seq. The effect of a descent cast to toU 
entry is now by statute done away with in England and generally in 
the United States. See Chap. 10, Rights of Entry. Coke says that 
in ancient time the disseisee could not have entered upon the feoffee 
of the disseisor if he had continued a year and a day in quiet posses- 
sion but that such was no longer the law in Coke*s day. Co. litt. 
237 b. 

A tcHTtious feoffment by tenant in tail actuaUy seised discontinued 
the estates in reversion and remainder and put aU persons entitled, 
including the issue, to their action as the only means to enforce their 
claims. See infra, page 146. 

* Blunden v, Baugh, Cro. Car. 302. 

* See Co.'Litt. 330 b, n. 1 ; 4 Kent Com. 482-489 ; see page 140, n. 1. 
« See Ricard v. Williams, 7 Wheat. 59. 
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CONVEYANCE OF FREEHOLD ESTATES 

At common law, if A acquired the seisin of land from B^ 
A, in effect, got the land. If he got it by disseisin B could 
recover his land by the appropriate means, but what A took 
and what B got back was the seisin. So, if A wished to gGS^ey 
land to ^^ yrhft^ ^^ i«r/MiM /v^^ray was Tli^ nnm nf thf ^**"^ 
Qimership of g>rE£ra|L IMi JaWI^^ fl ff a atj nnthi ng 

l^t tKe lawTilT right to jseiaim- The most simple and obvious 
way to convey a thing is to hand it over, to deliver it. In 
primitive law the usual way to convey a chattel was to deliver 
it. The possession of a chattel was, at that time, seisin, 
and the seisin of the chattel was delivered by handing over 
the chattel to make a good transfer of the title to the chattel.^ 
So, by similar reasoning, t h e natiu^al way to convey the se isin 
o f land would l|;>^ to deliv er it ; and this was the most common 
feudal method of conveymg land. It was called livery of seisin. 
It wa s applicable to and was evS^^SCtS30!E10B3SESOSS[ 
IreehoTd estates, because of interests other than freehold there 
wSi^ho selsuTrnbui aay kind of freehold estate^, feft 8Tinp1p» 
fee tail, or for life, coi^d be.80^convoy>d'> 

Livery of seisin, therefore, was the operative act by which 
a freehold estate in cori)oreal real property was commonly con- 
veyed. The ceremony of conveying by livery of seisin is also 
known as*; /eo/TW^/.^ The namelefc^enti^ from' the ve^^ 
to enfeoffs feoff are or infeudare, to give a feud; sc that a feoff- 
ment is properly the gift of a feud. The qpe who so gives or 
enfeoffs is the /eojfor; the person enfeoffed is ihe feoffee. Tech- 
nically, only conveyances in fee simple are feoffments, fiuF it 
Iscommbh to also apply fiie term to conveyances In' fS^ tail and 
for life.' 



1 See Cochrane v. Moore, 25 Q. B. Div. 57. 

* There is, in reidity, no difFerenoe in the meaning of feoffment and 
livery of seisin as applied to the conveyanoe of freehold estates in gen- 
eral, although such language is sometimes used as to imply that the 
word feoffment has a broader meaning; e.^., "In a feoffment the 
livery is the material part." See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 397. C/. 
n. 3, infra. 

* LitTen. § 57 ; Co. litt. 9 a ; 2 Bla. Com. 310, 316. 
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As seisin la posaeasion. to deliver seisin the feoJBFor must 



give up possession and the i^eotfee must be put in j 
This wa s done m tw o ways, by livery in deed and by livery in law. 
vVhen it was liveiy m deed, the parties went upon the land ana 
tne leottor formaJly de livere d up possession to ffie iPeofifee with 
appfopnate wor3s expressing theTnfent witE which the livery 
was made. This was the real livery of seisin, but it was cus- 
tomaiy to evidence the lively by some ceremony performed 
on the land at the time of making livery ; as, by tiie feoffor 
handing over to the feoflfee the ring or hasp of the door of the 
house, a turf from the land, a bough or twig of a tree growing 
there, a rod, a knife, or a cross.^ Thes e symbolical observances 
tend ed to become confused with tte TTvefy itseff^ so that less 
stress' came to be laiJ on the actualTTvery of sefsin aiid mare t)n 
fhe symBotical evidence of it.^ Livery in law wias performed I. 
not on fte land but in siglit of it, "within the view", and their 
feojBFor told the feoffee to enter and take possession of the land. I 
If thereafter the feoffee entered ^^^'f.^ thfi fff^^^^ ^''^ y^^ °^'™j 
it was a sufficient feoffment.' A livery of seisin of one parcel 
of land in the name of several parcels all in the same county ' 
was sufficient to give seisin of dl parcels comprehended in the 
feoffment, but it could not operate on lands outside the county.^ 
Thft Ify^ryi whetJ i*>r \j\ drH iri i" Irnr, ^?^ t^ ^ o/»n/^TnpaTt;^ 

pw>fifling Ihf ^'"^'^f^tim r* ^^^ ^*a*^ /»/Mi^oyo^ ^TiA i^ViM^ ^^iMii*i>^ 

services^ and conditioi^jLaaVr-i^MiA-^wluobilr^VM^'ta Wl^ld. 
The words of conveyance generally employed were "give and 
grant." * The declaration accompanying the livery could be 
oral and probably was so, in the earlier history of the law im- 
mediately after the Norman Conquest, but the practice became 
increasingly common, until it was substantially universal, to 
execute and deliver to the feoffee a written and sealed "charter 

^Co. litt. 48 a; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 188; 2 Poll. & 
Maitl., 2d ed., 83 ; 2 Bla. Com. 315. Words alone seem to have been 
sufBoient, but query? See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 399-401. 

> 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 189. 

> Co. Litt. 48 b ; 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 83. 
« Lit. Ten. f 61. > 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 82. 
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of feoffment '^ or deed, setting forth the intent with which and 
the terms upon which the feoffment was made.^ The charter 
was not the effective means of conveying the land. That was 
acco mplis hed hy thftjjye ry of y^jftin '^e charter "wSs*^- 
ployed to furnish a satisfactory kind of evidence of the intent 
and terms of the. Jivery. It was not desirable td ISS^ the 
question of what language was used to memory alone. As 
conveyances became more complicated in their limitations and 
provisions the use of written charters became practically a 
necessity.* If livery was expressed to be made ^'according 
to the form of the charter", the livery would operate in pur- 
suance of the limitations in the deed, and, if there was any in- 
consbtency between it and the spoken words of the feoffor, 
the language of the deed would control.' How^yer^t by the 
Statute of Frauds (1677) a writing was ma^e necessary to a 
feoffment 1^ the provision that ^'estates made or created by 
Every and seisin "only, or hy parol^ and not put in writin g and 
signed '. . 7 shall have the force aud .effect^..fiStAteSi.jit^will 
only.** The charter alone, however, without livery of seisin 
was quite ineffective to convey an estate of freehold. If the 
transferee entered into possession under a charter of feoffment 
but without livery of seisin, though the charter purported to 
convey the estate to him and his heirs, yet he would have an 
estate at will only.* 

The origin of livery of seisin as a method of conveyance 
was probably due to the attitude of the primitive mind toward 
livery as the most natural way to convey and, perhaps, to its 
incapacity to conceive of any transfer of things except by hand- 
ing over. The l o ng continuance of the reouirement ftf l ivery in 
the common law seems to be owing^o the notoriety of liveiy and 
its consequent tendency to prevent the frauds that aiffiCT^t oon- 
veyances re^der possible.^ 

^ A memorandum of the livery was endorsed upon the charter. 
Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 35. 

* 2 PoU. & Maitl.. 2d ed., 83 ; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 191. 
< Co. Litt. 48 a, 222 b ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 403. 
*2Bla. Com. 31L 

• See 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 190-191. 
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The very nature of livery of seisin made it a conveyance 
operating instantly and fully when made, if it operated at all. 
It was a transaction wholly intbejuxafint. Consequently, it 
was impossible to make livery of seisin. .tCL.be effective at some 
future time after the livery. If A attempted to enfeoff B, the 
feoimient to take effect at A's death or after the lapse of a 
year, a day, or an hour, or at any time other than at the same 
instant the livery was made, the feoffment would simply be void. 
If the seisin passed from the feoffor it must have immediately 
passed to the feoffee. If it did not pass from the feoffor when 
he made livery, another livery would have been required to 
cause it to pass from him at the later time. Even if the livery 
could have been conceived to have taken the seisin from the 
feoffor and the expressed intent to have prevented its going 
immediately to the feoffee, this result would still have been 
prevented by the rule of law forbidding placing the seisin in 
abeyance. This rule absolutely prohibits parties puttLag the 
tiffin m ".bfiYftn^i a1^^f?]]g^ tbetenre some imtanopi in jrfiich 
tVip ^Rw wjH Ac\ cm. Thus, when a corporation consisting of but 
one member at a time, known as a cori)oration sole, is seised of 
land, there b no one to take the seisin during the vacancy be- 
tween the incumbency of two successive members, and it is 
necessarily in abeyance. So, at common law, when a tenant 
pur autre vie died during the lifetime of the cestui que vie, if 
no special occupant was named the seisin was in abeyance until 
a general occupant entered.^ By no possibility, however, can 
the seisin be placed in abeyance at c6nim?5rr tew t)y acl of the 
pSfLfes^Jl valid lease of aii i&state oTTessThaii freehold to 
bigln mthe future can be made at common law, because such 
estates originate in a mere contract for the occupation of the 
land and their existence does not affect the seisin of the tenant 
of the freehold.' 

From the nature of seisin and of livery of seisin, operating 

^ lit. Ten. f 647 ; Co. Litt. 342 b ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 101. 
> 1 Pres. Est. 216, 249. C/. 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 92, 317-318. 
See SaviU v. Bethell, (1902) 2 Ch. Div. 523, 538. 
* See Chap. 5 ; see page 67, n. 4 ; page 68, n. 1. 
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as it did merely by transfer of possession, a tenant in tail^ 
for life, for years, or at will, being in possession, could make 
a feoffment that would carry to the feoffee the seisin of the 
land and whatever freehold estate was designated. The tenant, 
having the actual possession, could make a livery of seisin, and 
the effect of the livery was to carry the estate that was limited 
by the terms of the feoffment, although the feoffor might not 
have as of right so great an estate, and although both the 
feoffment and the estate transferred by it were tortious. |Jf 
the feoffo r^was tenant inst all nr for life he }}su\^ ^f miirsp^ nn 
rigbtJ g, convey a greater es^te ih^ f ftr hi*! rwn ]\f^ Never- 
theless, hehaotEeseisin and the power to deliver it. IS he 
made a livery in fee simple, the feoffee took a fee simple estate, 
a tortious but yet an actual estate, like that of any disseisor. 
The same effect followed a feoffment by tenant for years or at 
will in possession. Such a tenant did not have the seisin, but 
he was in possession, holding it on behalf of his landlord, and 
by making a feoffment he and his feoffee became disseisors of 
the landlord. The feoffee thus became invested with seisin 
and a disseisor's tortious estate.^ 

A tortious feoffment by tenant for life, for years, or at will 
was a cause of forfeiture of the feoffor's estate and gave an 
inunediate right of entry to the person next entitled to the 
land;^ but the courts held that the effect of the Statute 
De Donis Conditionalibus was such that a tortious feoffment by 
tenant in tail gave to the person entitled no right to enter but 
only a right to bring action on the death of the tenant in tail.' 

The common law recognized some methods other than feoff- 
ment of conveying freehold estates in corporeal real property. 

> Lit. Ten. § 611 ; Co. Litt. 330 b; Com. Dig., Seisin, F 1. The 
feoffment was not necessarily in fee simple. The feo£fee took only 
suoh estate as was conveyed to him, but the disseisee was devested of 
the whole fee simple and the feoffor had a tortious reversion in fee 
simple. The livery of a mere bailiff was absolutely without effect, 
because he was a servant only and in no sense had an independent 
I>ossession. Co. Litt. 330 b, n. 1. 

* Co. Litt. 251 ar-252 a. See supra. Disseisin. 

> Lit. Ten. f § 595-597 ; Co. Litt. 326 b, 327 a, b ; id. 326 b, n. 1, 
327 a, n. 1, 2; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 407. 
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Exchange and surrender were conveyances by which under 
certain s|)ecial circumstances seisin could be transferred by act 
of the parties without formal livery. An exchange could be 
used by two persons having, in their respective lands, estates of 
equal quantity, as, both in fee simple or both for life. If they 
mutually agreed to exchange their lands and each made entry 
accordingly, while both were living, it was a good conveyance 
without livery.^ A tenant for life in possession could surrender 
and thus convey his seisin and estate to a person who was 
entitled immediately on the expiration of the life estate to a 
freehold estate of equal or greater quantity in the land. A 
simple agreement on the part of the life tenant to give up his 
interest was sufficient, and no livery of seisin had to be made.^ 
Fine and common recovery have been briefly described in 
connection with the discussion of estates in tail.' The prin- 
cipal reason for employing them was to convey interests not 
otherwise transferable, as, to bar estates in tail and to convey 
the real property interests of married women, who were not 
competent, at common law, to use the other conveyances. 
Common recoveries were used chiefly by tenants in tail. In 
these conveyances the seisin was actually or in theory delivered 
by the sheriff in pursuance of the order of the court, and an 
actual estate was passed.^ 

^ Lit. Ten. §§ 62-65 ; Co. litt. 50 a--51 b. It was neoessary to use 
the technioal word ' ' exchange.*' See Windsor v. Collinson, 32 Ore. 297. 

* See Chap. 15, Surrender. > Chap. 3, Fee Tail. 

^Challis Real Ftop., 3d ed., Chap. 27; Bouvier, Recovery; 4 
Kent Com. 497-499. The expression used to describe the process of 
oony^ing land by means of a fine is to ''levy a fine.'' The one who 
levies, i.e., the transferor, is the ''conusor" or "cognizor" ; the person 
to whom it is levied, the transferee, is the "conusee" or "cogrnizee." 
The person to whom land is conveyed by means of a common recovery is 
the " recoveror ", and the person against whom the action is brought, the 
tenant to the praecipe, is the ' ' recoveree. ' ' When one conveys by means 
of a common recovery, he is said to "suffer a common recovery." 

The fine itself was not capable of i>assing seisin, until it was given 
that effect by the Statute De Finibus Levatis, 27 Edw. I, Stat. 1, c. 1. 
Similarly, a common recovery was not perfect imtil seisin was delivered 
in pursuance of the judgment of the court. 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 
103-105 ; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 207, n. 2 : id. 212 ; Cruis« 
Dig. Tit. XXXV, c. VIII, § 11. 
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The common law contemplated that all conveyances of free- 
hold estates in corporeal real property should operate by means 
of a change in the seisin. All were present transactions and 
operated by transmvixdion qf possesnon. They were equally 
ineffectual to place the seisin in abeyance by any possible means^ 

The doctrine of seisin is still law but is now of less importance^ 
and the abstruse and complicated law of disseisin is practically 
obsolete as the result of new methods of conveyancing that 
have been developed and of statutory changes.^ Of the several 
forms of conveyance that have been examined in this chapter, 
surrender is the only one now met with in practice.* Feoff- 
ment either has been abolished by statute or is wholly un- 
necessary and obsolete,' and, as the result of the new methods 
of conveyancing and of statutes, no conveyance can now trans- 
fer any greater estate than the transferor has/ and conse- 
quently the doctrine of tortious feoffment no longer exists* 
Exchange is obsolete and never employed. Fines and common 
recoveries were abolished in England in 1834,* and in the United 
States they have been abolished by statute in some States and 
are probably now quite useless and obsolete in all, although in 
the early history of the country they received some recognition.* 

Although much of the law considered in this chapter is of 
a purely historical character, the feudal notions of seisin and 
transfer of possession lie at the foundation of the modem law of 
conveyancing, and a knowledge of the old is necessary to an 
understanding of the new. 

^ Tortioiis feoffments are no longer iKMsible, and the modem doc- 
trine of adverse possession does not rest upon disseisin. See Chap. 16. 

* It ooours chiefly in connection with estates for years. See Chap. 
15» Surrender. 

' Stim. Amer. Stat. L. f 1470. Feoffment is said to be still used on 
rare occasions in England. See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 397, n. 

* Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1402. » 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 74. 
^ Reeves Real Prop, f 429; Tiffany Real Prop, f 27. 



CHAPTER X 

INCORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY — RIGHTS OF 
ENTRY— REVERSIONARY INTERESTS— POSSIBIL- 
ITY OF REVERTER AND ESCHEAT — REVERSIONS 
AND REMAINDERS 

INCORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY 

Things that are subjects of property rights ^ are divided 
by the law into things corporeal and things incori)oreal. Here- 
tofore, real things corporeal or corporeal real property has 
been considered. Incorporeal real property consists of in- 
corporeal things real, that is, incorporeal things connected 
with land. They are int anfi;ible legal ri^i^hta and rplptinns^ 
which have no physical existence, cannot be perceived by the 
senses, and are mere creations of the law. They are, how- 
ever, real property quite as much as corporeal things real. 
Incorporeal real property is always a right of some sort in re- 
spect to land, but it is the intangible right itself that is the in- 
corporeal property, not the land in connection with which the 
right exists. 

Incorporeal real property may be a right to have, either pres- 
ently or in the future, the possession of real property by virtue 
of an estate therein, such possession not being now had by 
virtue of such estate, and such right being either certain or 
contingent. It is incorporeal property because the thing that is 
the property is the incorporeal right to the possession and not 
the thing of which the possession is to be had. On the other 
hand, incori)oreal real property may be not a right to possession 
at all, but a right to derive something of profit from or to have 

> See Chap. 2. 
140 
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some other privilege in the land of another while he retains the 
possession thereof. It is incori)oreaI property because the 
property is the mere intangible ri^t to the profit or other 
privil^e in the land of anotJier person. 



RIGHTS OF ENTRY 




\ 



Whenever any person who is out of the 

a right to the present possession thereof and is pft rmittcf^ hy fht^. 

law fn Pnfnrrft hia riirht hv entering iinnn f\it^ IrtiH tint\ in fh^f 

way to acqui re the possession, ne is said to Have a right of entry. 
A right of entry may come into being in any way in which one 
may acquire the right to the present possession of land. A 
disseisin or an abatement leaves a right of entry in the disseisee 
or heir. ) "^^oommnn -Itm^n tortipua feaffmeul hy te nan t fo r 
life OP for ye8».or Bt wffi gave an immediate right' of efrtfy to 
the person nfist eiUitled to the poaaeorfoa of tb^latidi Hjhe 



Jty.nftnt of an ^\ff^ nf !<><« fi^m) fy^li old is wrongfuMy dis - 
. possessed he has a rif^ht of entrv^ Likewise, a right o^ enti y 
i may arise by breach of a condition suj[)sequent attactu 
~estare on cbhAlHAIl.^ 



SM«*«^MMit 



it common law a right of entry would pass to heirs * or per- 
sonal representatives,' according to the nature of the estate that 
was the basis of the right, but no mere rights of entry were 
assignable or devisable^ at common law. It was, however, 
pp^viHpf^ Ky flip ftf^tiif#^f Hftnry^II that a right of entry 
for breaA of condition, belonging to "the Ipaaor pf an ftgtAti> 
for iSe or years on condition, should pass to an assignee, along 
with the lessor's interest as lessor, if an assignment of that 
interest was made. The common law as thus modified has 
continued in general to be the law to the present day, but in a 
few jurisdictions all rights of entry are now assignable and 

^ See Chap. 6, Estates on Condition. 

> See Lit. Ten. §§ 347, 396, 398, 403, 405. 

• Co. Litt. 214 b. 

* Goodright v. Forrester, 8 East, 552, 566. See Jenkins v. Jones 
9 Q. B. Div. 128. 
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devisable.^ The reason commonly given for the non-alienability 
of rights of entry is the dislike of the law to the assignment of 
rights that might be made the means of the persecution of the 
weak by being transferred to the strong.^ Perhaps, historically, 
the true reason was an inability to conceive of the transfer of 
what, as a mere incorporeal thing, could not in any way be 
delivered.* The land itself could not, of course, be conveyed by 
anyone out of possession because he could not make livery J^tA^^ y 

At conmion law a ri/^t of entry was lost, by a ^p^Kf^^s^^^ 'y ^ /• 

ex(» pt that the d octrine did not apply to a right of entry for vu^ 
brea ch of a condition, wKch right was not affecte ji hv ° ^^^'^"t ^i^^Af^ 
to tTJp hAJr nf ^^^ ffnnnf nf ftiA ^fo^^ pp (y>nditinn o r to the 'O i / 

heir of a di sseisor of the latter ; ^ nor was the right of entry of -^*^*^*^ ^ 

the lessee of an estate of less than freehold tolled by a descent /Caa^qm/ 

cast, because the entry of such a lessee would not interfere with ^JfM 

the seisin of the disseisor's heir.* At the present day in England ^ ^ |X 

* ChAp. 6, Estates on Condition ; page 96, n. 4 ; page 97, n. 1. There Xr^£^. l^ 
seems to be no distinction with respect to assignability, otherwise than * 

as affected by the statute of Henry VIII, between a right of entry for 
condition broken and *'an original right where there has been a dis- 
seisin, or where the party has a right to recover lands, and his right 
of entry and nothing but that remains." See Challis Real Prop., 3d 
ed., 77, n. ; lit. Ten. § 347, that entry and re-entry are the same ; but 
see Hunt v. Bishop, 8 Ezch. 675 ; Hunt v. Renmant, 9 id. 635. 

> See GkxKlright v. Forester, 1 Taunt. 578, 613 ; Co. litt. 214 a. 
The statute 32 Hen. VIII, o. 9, § 2, forbade the selling of pretended 
titles and imposed a penalty of forfeiture of the value of the lands sold 
upon the seller and upon the buyer also if he purchased knowingly. 
It referred to fictitious titles and titles that at that time were not 
capable of being conveyed. Jenkins v. Jones, 9 Q. B. Div. 128. See 
4 Kent Com. 446 et seq. 

>See Maitland, The Mystery of Seisin, 2 Law Quart. Rev. 481, 3 
Seleot Essays in Anglo-Amer. Legal Hist. 591, 601--602. See the 
same article for an examination of the nature of the interest of a 
tenant in fee simple who has been deprived of seisin and left with a 
right of entry. 

* Chap. 9, Disseisin. 

* Because the feoffor on condition had no remedy by action to re- 
cover the land, other than ejectment, which was based upon a real or 
supposed entry ; and if his entry was tolled he would be barred for- 
ever, lit. Ten. $ 391 ; Co. litt. 240 a. 

* Lit. Ten. S 411 ; Co. litt. 249 a. 
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and many American jurisdictions it is provided by statute that 
no right of entry shall be tolled by a descent cast in consequence 
of the death of the disseisor or person in possession.^ 

Entry, if it can be made peaceably,* is still an entirely suffi- 
cient and permissible means of effectuating a right to the 
inmiediate possession of land, but it is no longer necessary in 
any case. Whenever w v r^'^'^^" haa n n'plif nf anfm^r htk fmn 
maintain an a ction of ejectment to recover p^ j y^fiqainn i^f tlif> 
land! This action, whi ch was first designed to furnish a remedy 
by which tenan ts for y^rs coirfdrel^^ 

land, has"b ecOTie ava ilable in all cas es in which a person ha s 
a right oT'entry. Very generally, m modem times, the form of 
the action has been modified by statute or other statutory 
actions substituted for it, but the modem actions may be used 
with the same effect as the common law ejectment, in place 
of making an actual entry.' 

Questions concerning rights of entry now arise chiefly in 
cases in which the right exbts as a result of the breach of a 
condition subsequent attached to an estate on condition. Such 
a breach causes a forfeiture of the estate, the forfeiture being 
enforcible by entry.* A breach of the implied condition, an- 
nexed to every estate for life or years, that the tenant shall not 
prejudice his overlord's rights by conveying a greater estate 
than the tenant has would occur at conunon law if the tenant 
made a tortious feoffment;* but the aboliti on of tortious 
feoffm ents has done aw ay with that cause of f orfeiture.* The 

1 Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 1404; 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 27, §39. 

*A right of entry must be exerdsed peaceably. At oommon law 
there was no restriction on the use of force. Com. Dig., Forcible Entry, 
A. n. a ; but by the statute 5 Rio. II, Stat. 1, c. 7, forcible entry was for- 
bidden, and in the United States there are statutory prohibitions to 
the same effect. 

' Either because of the fiction of entry in ejectment or because, as 
fivery of seisin is no longer necessary to the beginning of the estate, it 
can end without solemnity. Cornelius v. Ivins, 26 N. J. Law, 376; 
Ritchie v. Kan. N. & D. Co., 55 Kan. 36. 

* See Chap. 6, Estates on Condition. 

*The doctrine did not apply to oonyeyances operating under the 
Statute of Uses. Jackson v. Mancius, 2 Wend. 357. 

• See page 146 ; 4 Kent Com. 106. 
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condition that the tenant will not claim a greater estate than he 
has or affirm his landlord's title to be in a third person is still, 
however, implied in every lease for life or years/ and it operates 
in unison with the tenant's estoppel to deny his landlord's 
title.* Suc h a disa ffirmance by a tenant of the title of his land- 
lord is Eaowirflj^'fl"<£7j?cZfli7Wf f. By the earlier law, and stiH ST 
England, a merely informal disclaimer by words alone would 
not work a forfeiture of a lease for life or years. To have that 
effect the disclaimer must have been made by "matter of 
record", i.e,, in a formal manner in proceedings in court.* 
In most American jurisdictions, however, at the present day, 
a disclaimer need not be~so solemn. If the tenant in any waV 
gi ves hi^ laSdlord express notice of aTdisclaimer. it wofka :4 
f orfeiture, an d the landlord has a right of entry to recover 

poss essio n oi the Itrnflll — "" 

The breach of an express condition results from the non- 
performance or non-observance of the condition ; but, just as 
the law from its dislike of forfeitures will not construe language 
as creating a condition if there is doubt of its meaning,^ so, 
when there is a condition and the question is whether it has 
been broken, the courts lean against holding that a breach has 
occurred. Substantial compliance with the terms of the con- 
dition is sufficient. Something more than the violation of its 
letter must appear; its true spirit and purposes must have 
been disregarded.^ 

1 Chap. 6, Estates on Condition ; Co. litt. 251 ar-252 a ; Com. Dig., 
Forfeiture, A 4, 5. 

< Chap. 6, Tenant's Estoppel ; WilMson v. Watkins, 3 Pet. 43 ; Tayl. 
L. & T., 9th ed., § 522. 

» See De Lanoey v, Qanong, 9 N. Y. 9. 

* See Sherman v. Champlain Transp. Co., 31 Vt. 162, 177 ; Tayl. 
L. & T., 9th ed., § 522. Contra, De Lanoey v, Qanong, 9 N. T. 9. 
Even in England, a disclaimer in words waives notice to quit and for- 
feits a term from year to year or at wilL Doe v. Evans, 9 M. & W. 
48 ; Dow V. Gower, 17 Q. B. 589. 

* Chap. 6, Estates on Condition. 

* See McKissiok v. Pickle, 16 Pa. St. 140 ; Rose v. Hawley, 141 N. T. 
366. 
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LICENSE AND WAIVER OF BREACH 

It is an established principle of the law of forfeiture for con- 
dition broken that in any case of an estate on a condition 
imposed for the benefit of the feoffor or lessor, whether the 
breach gives a right of entry only or works a forfeiture without 
entry, a breach of the condition will cause a forfeiture only at 
the election of the feoffor or lessor. He may waive the for- 
feiture if he chooses ; but the tenant, of course, has no option. 
If it were not so, the tenant of an estate to which was annexed 
any condition within his own control would have it in his 
power to end his estate whenever he desired by breaking the 
condition and thus, by means of his own wrong, to escape from 
his obligations in respect to the estate, as, for example, his 
liability to pay rent.* 

The cases usually arise by the landlord of an estate for years 
waiving a forfeiture by his tenant. Such a waiver may occur 
by the landlord giving the tenant a license, or permission, to do 
some act forbidden or to leave undone some act required by the 
terms of a condition. A breach made in pursuance of such a 
license does not, of course, work a forfeiture. However, a 
peculiar doctrine has carried the principle much further in one 
class of cases. In Dumpor's Case * (1603), where the condition 
was that the lessee should not alien the premises to any person 
without license from the lessors, and the latter licensed the 
lessee to alien to any person, and the lessee thereafter did 
alien, it was held that k subsequent alienation by the assignee 
did not work a forfeiture, l ^e rule was egtahlisbaLthat a 
license to assign once /^Agfiv^yq fli^ j^^r^jimn^ anA aiikcygnpyii- 

unlicensed a~S'iignmf;nts djo.jagJt.cau^e^fQffeityyres. The doctrine 
has not been extended to other acts by a lessee, but as to 
assignments it has had some recognition in the United States.' 
It has, however, encountered so much dislike on the part of the 

1 Rede v. Farr, 6 M. & S. 121. See Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., § 492, 
Formerly a distinction Was drawn in this respect between leases void- 
able by entry and those ipso facto void by breach. Id, 

» 4 Co. 119 b. 

* Reid V. Brewing Co., 88 Md. 234. 
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courts that it is now of doubtful authority/ and it has been held 
in some jurisdictions not to apply when the license is given for 
one assignment to a particular person, with an express stipula- 
tion that no other assignments shall be made without consent.^ 

A landlord may also waive a forfeiture after a breach of 
condition has occurred, though no license to conunit the breach 
was given. Such a waiver will be implied if after a breach and 
with knowledge thereof ' the landlord does anything to recognize 
that the tenancy continues. When this occurs it is usually by 
the landlord's receipt of rent ^ that has accrued after the breach. 
He cannot prevent the receipt of rent from operating as a 
waiver by protesting that it is not to have that efiPect. If he 
accepts or enforces payment of rent due for any period subse- 
quent to the breach, it is necessarily an adnussion on his part 
that the tenancy existed after the condition was broken.'^ It 
is not, however, a recognition of the tenancy to receive, after 
a breach, payment of rent accruing before the breach, because 
it is a pre-existing debt owing independently of the non- 
existence of the tenant's estate after the breach.^ 

The doctrine of DiiTnpnr'a fln^p dftftn nftt npply tf> waivf rg tiftf^r 

blgaclL These aiSfect only previous completed forfeitures, and 

a subsequent and different breach, even of a similar kind, works 
a new forfeiture of which the landlord may avail himself.' 

1 See Moss v. Chappell, 126 Ga. 196 ; Eew v. Trainor, 150 111. 150 ; 
cases in Note, 11 L. R. A. (n.s.) 398 ; 7 Am. Law Rev. 616. The rule 
in Dumpor's Case has been abolished by statute in England. 22 & 23 
Vict., o. 35 ; 23 & 24 Vict., o. 38. 

* Moss V, Chappell, 126 Qa. 196 ; Eew v. Trainer, 150 HI. 150. It 
had been held in England that the condition was destroyed even when 
the license was to assign to one particular person. Brummell v. Mao- 
pherson, 14 Ves. Jr. 173. 

* Pennant's Case, 3 Co. 64 a ; Mulligan v. Hollingsworth, 99 Fed. 
216. 

* Goodright v, Davids, Cowp. 803. 

* Davenport v. The Queen, 3 App. Cas. 115. 

* Jackson v. Allen, 3 Cow. 220. 

' There is, perhaps, no good ground of distinction, but the failure 
to enforce a forfeiture was held to be not equivalent to a license to 
commit a breach. Doe v. Bliss, 4 Taimt. 735. See Bleecker v. Smith, 
13 Wend. 530; Tiffany Real Prop. $ 73. Contra, Murray v. Harway, 
56 N. Y. 337. 
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If, therefore, the condition is being constantly broken by 
persistence in some forbidden use of the premises or by the 
continued neglect of some duty resting upon the lessee through- 
out the term, there is a new cause of forfeiture each day, and 
an acknowledgment by the landlord of the existence of the 
tenancy at any particular time does not waive the repetition of 
the forfeiture incurred thereafter by the maintenance of the 
situation that constitutes a breach.^ So, when the condition 
was that the tenant should not use the rooms in the demised 
house for the occupation of anyone but members of his family 
and he let a room to a lodger, receipt of rent was not a waiver of 
forfeiture for breach of condition by the continuance of such 
use thereafter ; * and a condition to keep premises insured is 
broken anew each day that they remain uninsured.' 

The last mentioned type of cases differs from a completed 
breach by failure to perform a required act at a particular 
time. For example, acceptance of rent operates as a waiver 
of forfeiture for failure to pay taxes due theretofore, under a 
condition to pay all taxes assessed during the term, although 
such taxes continue to remain unpaid.^ The breach was the 
failure to pay the particular taxes when due, but if taxes 
subsequently assessed were not paid it would be another breach. 

BEVEBSIONART INTEBESTS 

By the common law theory of tenure any estate created by 
subinfeudation is derived from that of the feoffor, donor, or 
lessor. He is considered to have created a new or derivative 
estate, carved out of his old or original estate.^ He becomes 
overlord,* and, by virtue of the relationship of tenure, if the 

1 See remarks in Conger v. Duryee, 90 N. T. 594, 600-601. 

• Doe V. Woodbrid^re, 9 B. & C. 376. 

• Doe V. Peek, 1 B. & Ad. 428. 

• Conger v. Duryee, 90 N. Y. 594. So, the oonverslon of a house 
into a shop was said to be a breach complete at once. Per ciariam^ 
Doe V. Woodbridge, 9 B. & C. 376. See Doe 9. Jones, 5 Exch. 498; 
oases in Note, 11 L. R. A. (n.s.) 398, 404. 

• See 1 Pres. Est. 123. 

• 1 PoU. & Maitl., 2ded.,236-237 ; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 115. 
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derivative estate shouWvCQme to an end the overlord or hb 
heir would be reinstated 11 "tos-^ai^al^tate in the h 
which would revert or come back to hun. SenceTl^t^^PxeresC 
left in him after conveying such a derivative estate, and by 
virtue of which he may get back the land, is known as a rewr- 
nonary interest. It is an incorporeal and reversionary interest 
only while the derivative estate exists. If the land ever reverts 
to the overlord, he no longer has a reversionary interest but an 
estate in possession. 

No reversionary interest is left in the assignor of an estate 
who transfers his whole estate by substitution, so that the 
assignee does not hold of the assignor but holds of the same 
overlord from whom the assignor held before the transfer. 
Such reversionary interest as there may be will be in the over- / 
lord, because the estate transferred is held of him and was 
originally created out of his estate. 

POSSIBILTTY OF REVERTER AND ESCHEAT 

Before Quia Emptores the feoffor of any estate jn fee had a 
reversionary interest, in accordance with the generaTprinciple 
applicable to estates created by subinfeudation* An estate in 
fee was inheritable by the heirs of the feoffee and might endure 
forever, so that the reversionary interest of the feoffor was un- 
certain and nothing but a chance or possibility of getting back 
his former estate. For this reason such a reversionary interest 
was called a possibility of reverter. This name was originally 
applied alike to the reversionary interest of the feoffor of a 
conmion law conditional fee, of a fee simple, and of a deter- 
minable fee simple.^ The common law conditional fee was 
later abolished by the Statuie De Donis Conditionalibus. 
Wjf]! «>R]jyt to tbs Sss^jakofiSj it became customaiy tatermjthe 
rftv ftraiopRrv fflfi>re5^t ftft^y It. bv vir tuej^j fhinh the Iwnd might 
revert tQ jfl iff feoffor on failure of heiis.oi the feoffee, an £scheat9. 
and that is^-wm its name. Smce Quia Emptores, however, 

^ Feame Rem. 381, n. a; 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 21-25; ChalliB. 
Real Ptop., 3d ed., 82-85. 
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of estates in fee aimiiie Im MHl«d Iff substitutios,! 

the rtgfat of escheat that, {Uan&iiMe, would kJ 

hxL^' tite teoffw is, since tlw iilali% ■■ii pi' seii, in tk| 

ovrrlurri uf lilt' Lr fn.in uln.iii il i. luld.' 

Since Quia Emptores it would also seem that a leversionuyl 
interest in one who conveys a determinable fee ^ple, 
virtue of wiiich the land would revert to him on the expiratioB 
of the estate through the operation of the special limitatioo, is 
an anomaly. Nevertheless, the ejostence of such a reversioDarj' 
interest has been recognized tyAiaerKan .cpurts^andit^is still 
called a possibilit y of reverter.* _ This se ems to be jhe nnlv 
proper modem use of th e name ; * but the right of the transferor 
of an estate in fee simgie on condition, before breach, to enforce 
a forfeiture for breach if one should occur is commonly called & 
possibility of reverter . This seems incorrect because 
entitled to the beneBt of a condition attached to an estate in 
fee ;^ple has no reversionary right. He has no possibility of 
the land reverting to him on the expiration of the estate by 
reason of its own limitation and without action on his part, as 
in the case of a true reversionary right. He has only a possi- 
bility <& a right to bring the estate to an end and to acquire the 
land again by taking steps to do so, namely, by maJdng an 
entry or bringing an action. 

Pos sibility ofjreYftj'r ^^A pcK-^pnt nw Tint «fntp« Thfy arp 

only possibil ities or ch ances of haYJng-aafiatate, for they cannot 
ta£e effect~ui possession until the fee simple determinable or 
fee simple comes to an end, which may never occur. 

' Except on conTCTanoes by the arown or State and except where 
Quia Emptores is not in force. Bee Chap. 1. It would seem on prin- 
ciple that OQ the extinction of a corporation, having no atookhold«^ 
or members entitled to its property, its land would eeoheat. Lord 
Coke, however, said that the donor should have the land and not the 
lord by escheat. Co. Litt. 13 b. This remark has been foUowed in 
many dicta and at least one case. Mott r. Danville Seminary, 129 
111. 403; Danville Seminary p. Mott, 136 III. 289. See Gray Perp.. 
3d ed., SS 44r^l a; Challia Real Prop., 3d ed., 4ff7. 

■ See Chap. 6, Determinable Peee. 

' Except where De Donis is not in foroe and common law oondi' 
,tional.feeB.exiBt._.Seepag«44, n. 3. 
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XSU^NS AND REMAINDERS 
ersionary interest aiter an esta te that j a • 
cert ain to copae to an end iiis callec' sTfeversion, and therein lies . 
theTilnd&tliiental dllTereiice between a reversion on the one hand • 
and an escheat and a possibility of reverter on the other. .The ' 
d onor or lessor of any estate that is less than and de rived out of • 
h is own estate has a reversion and is a reversion erJ This can • 
occur only w hen such de riv ative estatel f^ 1*^«» t^"" ° ^^ qTty^pU ^ 
TEere n ever can be a rev ersion after a fee simple. ^Isoy in . 
order that a reve rsion b e createdTthe derivative *estate con^i'^ 
veyed by ^^fl J^^^^T Or f^f^^rw TniiRthp less in legal quantity , 
than Ills origin al estate from which it is derive d. If one conv eys • 
all the estate that he has in lan d, his conveyance operates by ♦ 
substituticm and is an assignment of his whole interest.^ The • 
estate conveyed is not a new derivative one, and there can be, * 
therefore, no reversion left in the assignor.. / 

A reversion is an actual estate^ It is always the same.origin.al*. .. 
esta te that wa s in the donor or lessor before the creation of _the . 
ne^^^fatateT" I'he latlei is smaller lliah and derived from the . 
Tonner, and the process leaves the original estate still in existr' 
_en^ The derivaHye esta te is regarded as a part of the original" 
estate from which iWiksl)een subtracted. For this reason it is" 
^called the jMrticular ^tat e, from particula,^ or a small part. * 
4ny estate leas than a fee simple may be a particular estat e,., 
provided it is derived from^ne larger in legal quantity. Al- 
though the feoffor of a common law conditional fee was .con- 
sidered to have only a possibility of reverter, when tte condi- 
tional fee was converted into the fee tail it was held that an 
estate in taO was a particular estate and that there could be a 
reversion after it:* Therefore, if a tenant in fee simple conveys 
an estate in tail, the fee tail is smaller than the fee simple and 
is held of the donor ; the latter's original estate continues and ' 
he has a fee simple in reversion, or, as it may be put, a reversion 

'Co. litt. 22 b; 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 21-22; Challis Real 
Prop., 3d ed., 79, 82. 

« 1 Pree. Est. 115, 120-121. » Cruise Dig. Tit. XVII, § 4. 
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in fee simple. If the estate tail ends by failure of issue of the 
donee, the land reverts to the reversioner, i,e.^ the donor or, if 
he is dead, the person who is then his heir and has inherited 
the reversion. It is the same if a tenant in fee simple leases for 
life; the lessor has a reversion, and on the death of the life 
tenant the land reverts. 

When^ ^epft.rtif^i|)fl.r ^s t^tte is a freehold, the particular te nant 
^^V ti^^ JwiftiT^, Thp o Qginal e state bec omes a reversion a^T 
du^mg^ JJie exbtence o f the particul ar estate, is incorporeal 
propei:^'. it IS an existing estate but an estate in reversion 
only, wiiile the particular estate is an estate in possession. 
When the particular estate en<^, then the reversion becomes 
again an estate in possession and corporeal property. 

The same principles apply when a tenant in fee simple leases 
for years, except that from the peculi ar character of terms <rf 
y ears as p^ional property^ the re versioner has seisin and 
-^ ^PQsses aJQ P in the sense of seisin. He b said to have the f ree^ 
hold in possession subject to the term of years,^ to distinguish 
his position from that of a reversioner after a particular estate 
of freehold, in which case the reversioner has the freehold not 
in possession but in reversion. A reversion in fee simple 
after a particular estate for years has, therefore, a double 
character. In so far as the lessee has the actual or physical 
possession, the lessor's estate is in reversion and is incorporeal 
property and is for that reason commonly called a reversion ; 
but in that the lessor has the seisin, he is die freehold tenant in 
possession, and ^^j^"^^rf°^ ^^ nnt fr reversion hnt fl frrrhold in 
possession spfaJEcTlx) t hr frrm of yoan So that when the 
question is not wLo bas the actual physical possession but who 
has an immediate title to the feudal seisin, the lessor's estate 
is not in reversion but in possession.^ It is the same if a tenant 
in fee simple leases at will. 

The examples hitherto put have all been of reversions in fee 
simple, but a tenant of an estate less than a fee simple also can 
create by subinfeudation an estate of less quantity than his own 

^ See Chap. 9, Seisin. 

>Challis Real Ftop., 3d ed., 80. Cf. page 109, n. 3. ; 
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and thus retain his original e ^ti*^*^ '" wvArgmn If a tenant in 
tail leases for the period of his own life or for years he has a 
re version in tai l, and if a tenant for life leases for years he has 
is life estate in reversion. So, also, if a tenant for years 
subleases for any term less in quantity than his own, he has 
his original estate for years in reversion.* Whenever, however^ 
the particular estate is less than a freehold and the r eversi on half 
ftgghjj^ estate, the foregoing remarks concerning the double/ ' 
character of a freehold reversion after a particular estate of less^ 
than freehold are applicable. 

After a revers ion comes into being the law per mits it to he ^ 
conveyed to another 'pe rson^ It also pemuts the mterest that ■ 
would be a "reversion; if retained by the donor or lessor of a 
particular estate, to be conveyed to a third person at the same 
time that the particular estate is created and by the same 
conveyance. If this is done, instead of a reversion being 
left in the donor or lessor, the remnant of his original estate, - 
that would otherwise have been a reversion, passes to the third 
person ; and he, instead of the reversioner, will be entitled to 
the land at the termination of the particular estate. TleJajul. 
will not "revert^' to a reversioner but will stay or *^main^ 
out for another. The interest that so re mains out, instead of 
reverting, is called a remainder,^ and he who has a remainder is 
a remainderman. It is a re mamder h ^^^^^^r ^"ly ^hj^Ti it j^ 
conveyed at the same tliflft WitFand by the sa me conveyance 
as the p articular estate. If a particular estate is cl^ateci by 
one actlmd thereafter the reversion is conveyed to a thir d 
person by a subsequent act, it is an assignment of the reversio n, 
and the assignee is a reversioner and not a remainderman. 



'/ 



^rhus,^lf A, tenant in fee simple, leases to B for life, A has a 
reversion in fee simple, which continues to be a reversion 
though A later conveys it to C. If, however, A by one and the 
same act simultaneously leases to B for life and conveys the 
remaining portion of his interest to C in fee simple, A has 
nothing left, and C has a remainder in fee simple. B, the 

^ Chap. 5, Estates for Tears. 

* 2 Poll. & MaitL, 2d ecL, 21 ; Challk Real Prop., 3d ed., 79, n. 
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particular tenant, has his life estate in possession, and C has 
his fee simple estate in remainder>^ The latter is incorporeal 
property while the particular estate continues, but when B 
dies, C's remainder will become a fee simple in possession and 
corporeal property. 

When there can be no reversion there can be no remainder. 
If A conveys his whole interest to B, so that no reversion can 
be left, he has nothing that he can convey to C as a remainder. 
Hence, a remainder can follow only a particular estate of less 
quantity than the original estate, and there cannot be a re- 
mainder after an estate in fee simple . 

A donor or lessor of a particular es tate i s not obliged either to 
retam nis whole reversion or to convey Ix aii away as a remainder .~ 
Tust as he can divide nis estate mto a particmar esiaie ana u 
reversion or remainder, s o he can divide it int o three parts, a 
particular estate with a'rema inder after it and an ultimate 

W. A, tenant In fee simple, can convey to 




B for life, remainder to C in fee tail, and A will still have his 
original estate as a j^ ?iimp le in reversi on. The successive 
estates will then be to B for life, remainder to C in fee tail,, 
revolrsion to A in fee simple. C's estate is both a remainder a s 
to B's estate and a particular estate as to A' s reversi^ Dn 
the same prmcTple, A c^p j^j^Afpt aa ma ny remainders as he 
jirishes, as , A to B for life, remainder to C for life, . . . re- 
mainder to Z for life, with reversion in A in fee simple. B's 
estate is a particular estate and only that, but each of the 
intermediate estates, from C to Z, inclusive, is with respect to 
those following it a particular estate and with respect to those 
preceding it a remainder. The remainders may also be any 
kind of estates, subject only to the impossibility of there being 
either a reversion or a remainder after a fee simple. Hence, if 
any one of the remainders is a fee simple it is necessarily the last 
of the series of estates. So, the estates may be to A for years, 
remainder to B for life, remainder to C in fee tail, remainder to 
D for life, remainder to E in fee tail, remainder to F in fee 
simple; after which there can be neither remainder nor 
reversion. 
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A remainder can follow a particular estate for yeara, as, to A^ 
for ninety-nine years, remainder to B in fee simple ; but a / 
freehold remainder after a particular estate of less than free- [ 
hold bears the same double character as does a freehold reversion / 
after a similar particular estate« It is not a technical remainder I 
because the estate for years does not interfere with or affect ] 
the limitation of the seisin and freehold title, and as concerns/ 
the latter such a so-called remainder is an estate of freehold iji y 
possession. It is, however, like a remainder with respect ^OvWTTiM 
the actual physical possessionyitnd for that reason it is commonly ])]\ 
called a remainder. . ^ 

There may also be a lease for years to follow a prior freehold 
estate, and successive leases for years, jis, to A for life and on U&at^i 
the termination of A*s estate to B for ninety-nine years, re- J 

mainder to C in fee simple, or to A for ten years and on the 
termination of A's estate to B for ten years. These leases to 
take effect in the fut ure are not, however, technical remainders, 
although sometmies so called, because lease s for years are per- 
^llttlpruperty and tn e docinne of rem ainderaJ ias no ap pUca- 
^n to pei'son al property .^_ jrhey are simply successive leases 

for years t.^ KAgin in f ho J^m^ 

A particul ar estate i ^ rfimi^fnHffr^^ra. reve rsion may itself b e 
split into barticul ar estates^ remainders^ nd reversion. As a 
lenani of an estateof less than a fee simple can create^by sub- 
infeudation an estate of less quantity than his own and thus 
retain his original estate as a reversion, it follows that instead 
of retaining his reversion he can convey it or a part of it as a 
remainder. Thus, A, tenant for life, can convey to B for years, 
remainder to C for the life of A. So, also, out of an existing 
reversion or remainder there may be derived a particular 
estate followed by remainder or a reversion. If A^tenant in 
fee simple, leases to B^Tor lifejpr conveys ta B for life, re m ai n der 
to C in fee, simp le., the jfevt^sioaer^ A| or the remauMe^pian, 
C, canVconveyliis incorporeal interest to H for -life^remainder 
to E f oKjife, and either retttm the reversionthereon or convey 
an ultimatS^emainder i n_fee^ simple. 

^ Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 232. 
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There can be no remainder after a determinable fee siidple ^ 
because there is no reversion after it but only a possibility of 
reverter ; but a remainder may be limited after any determin- 
able estate less than a fee simple. Thus, a conveyance to a 
woman during widowhood, remainder in fee simple, gives the 
particular tenant a life estate, subject to being determined by 
her re-marriage. If she marries, H^r **<^tflit p i^ f^g^^^riy deter- 
line d by force of its own limitat ion, and jthe remainder tftK**^ 
In possession . Also, th^e cannot be a remainder after 
an estate m fee simple on condition ; but when an attempt is 
made by a common law conveyance ^ tp limit a remainder after 
an estate on condition le ^sth an fee simple, a distinction must 
be made. If the remainder is limited to take effect immediately 
upon the defeating of the ^particular estate by breach of the 
condition,(the remainder is vj^id, because no one but the feoffor, 
donor, or lessor of an estate on condition, or his heirs, can take 
advantage of the conditkm* If> however, the remainder is 
limited, without any refo^nce to the condition, to take effect 
upon the regular termination of th e part icular estate, the con- 
^ dition is void and the remai nder la Valjd jTfeecauae it is considered 
imreasonable that ihe donor or lessor should defeat, by entry 
for breach of condition, the estate in remainder which he had 
absolutely conveyed away. Thus, if a lea se for life is made 
..j^^j^ on condition that if the lessee ever ceases t o r^ ide on the 
</^^ premises the lease shall be forfeited, with ; tC^amdCT3mm ediately 

^ t^ the i^mnimjjjTjg ^d ; but if the 1^885153^ isTi^^ to 
Mf^\ A on the dea th of the life tenant, the condition is void.*^^j^ . 

V ^ ^^ 1 On the question whether formerly there oould be a remaindOT af wr * ^ 
li^^frU ^ a oommon law oonditional fee, see 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 23 ; ChallisrW]]! 
'^ ]}- Real Prop., 3d ed., Appendix II ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 14, n. 7 ; 6 '^ 
•^^ \». Law Quart? Rev. 22. 

tr t When it is said that a subse gy wlit estate limited on a coQ^tion, 

ii4iich is to defeat a preceding estatef is yind, the rule must be under- 
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stood only of estates limited in oonveyanoes at oommon law ; f or^ach 
a limitation may be good as an gxe mitarv devise or as a shifteog U8e« 

» Feame Rem. 261-262, 270-271 ; 1 Free. Est. 91-02. C/. Challia 
Real Ptop., 3d ed., 81-82. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BEVERSIONS AND REMAINDERS (CONTINUED) — 
VESTED AND CONTINGENT REMAINDERS 

BEVEBSiONs AMD REUAnniEBS (Continued) 

9 

Rebcaindess are limited in some such form as, to A for lif^T^ 
and after his decease to B and the heirs of his body and on js 
default of such issue to C and his heirs, or equivalent language, 
provided the requirements as to words of inheritance are 
observed. Every rem ftinf^pr mn^^t V liTnitAH to tfrke effect Jn 
possesion im mediat ely upon the teraaination of the precedent 
estate. Otherwise, it will be absolutely void, for an interval 
, howtver diSr t, between the endllli^ of the pre^ifedent estate! 
the begmr nn g nT^liA rPf mundeiL ^ould place the seisilTm l 
abeya nce. Thus, to A for life and one day after his death to 
and BISiieirs ; B takes no interest and the feoffor has a reversion .^ . "* 

Tlie jmrticular estate and all r^fp^^n^fir* "^^^'* it must be 




create g by a single ac t. When they were conveyed by feoff- 
ment/Efcryxwas made to the particular tenant and inured to 
the fenefit of the remaindermen, each of whom was in tu rn 
entflled to p ossession, without another liver^ :»jc» the termination 
of tfie^prcc^Smg estates, if tlie particular estate was a term 
of years, livery was, nevertheless, made to the tenant for years, 
and the seisin passed instantly to the tenant of the first free- 
hold estate in remainder. It was the exceptional and only 
case in which livery of seisin* was made to a tenant for years* 
Livery was necessary to give the remainderman a freehold 
estate and could not be made directly to him without excluding 
the teriTbor from his estate.' 

1 See ChAlliB Real Prop., 3d ed., 104. 
> lit. Ten. { 60 ; Co. Litt. 49 a, b ; 2 Bla. Com. 167. 
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A conveyance creating a particular estate, or a series of 
particular estates in remainder, and leaving an ultimate rever- 
sion in the donor or lessor operates by way of , subinfeudatio n.^ 
In such cases, therefore, each of the particular estates is held 
by a tenure from the re versioner. When, however, the ultimate 
fee simple is conveyed in j^^SideE,, there is no reversion, and 
the whole estate of the feoffor is transferred by substitution. ^ 
There is, therefore, no tenure between the feoffOT~and^is 
feoffees. The particular tenant and each remainderman holds 
from the same overlord from whom the feoffor had held.' 
The common law doctrine of reversions and remainders is a 
product of the theory of tenure and estates, but even whj 
tenure has been abolished by statute and land ownftrahip ia 
alloaial, just as estates are still reoogniag ^, sn ftla p are reversions 

RTU^ r^TyiftinrtfigaT 

-* When the precedent particular estate of freehold determines, 

' the reversioner or remainderman becomes entitled to possesion 

' l^d has seisin in law, which becomes seisin in deed when he 

Y mkkes entry. >n!f , before he does, a stranger enters, it is in 

^ effete a disseisin, called technically an intnmon, and the seisin 

^ in la^ of the reversioner or remainderman is turned into a 

right oi^ntry.'tj 

\ sVESTED AND CONTINGENT BEBfAINDERS 

It^/tenkft in fee simple, conveys to B for li^^ff i 
owner iAft reversion. B has, while tenant for life, the rii 
posses^UjA, hutrexQsptioF the life estate, A Ims the Sl^^ im ^ 
that he had before. His interest is a present, fixed, ana cer^in 
estate. The postponement of his right to possession makes ^is 
interest incorporeal but does not affect its character as a present 
property interest and an actual existing estate. If A CT)nveys 
B for life, remainder to C in fee simple, C has a remainder inst< 
of a reversion, but, as concerns the present, fixed, andycertaiiv^ 

» See Chip. 10. \ \ 

*Iit. Ten. §§ 214-216; Co. Utt. 142 b eC aeq,; Leake Load Law, > 
2d ed., 233. \ 

s Challis Ileal Prop., 3d ed., 235 ; 3 Bla. Com. 169. ^ 
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character of his interest, it is quite similar to the reversion tHat 

A has when he conveys simply to B for life. C, ii i effect, takes 

_a3 a remainder the identical interest that would otherwise Tiave "^ 

1.^ J ^. I ~_ 



present, ta sti, certain, a nd not subj ect to an y contingency 
condition precedent, it is this kind of ownership of the 
remainder as a remainder that makes it vested, not the cer- 
tainty of the remainderman ever coming into possession of the 
land. The circumstance that the remainder may happen never 
to take effect in possession does not deprive it of its vested 
character. If A conveys to B for life, remainder to C for life, 
C has a vested remainder although he may die before B, because 
C's ownership of the remainde r at a r^'i nainde r is present, £xed, 
certain, and not subject to any condition precedent. C's 
estate may terminate before B's, but the former has, while it, 
exists, all the qualities of a vested remainder. A vested 
mainder, then, may be defined as a remainder that at all tii 
during its own existence and that of the particular est) 
ready to become an estate in possession If t he particula 
ends ; or we may say , a remainder is vested when its j 
to take effect in possession is subject to no c onditio 
except-lbat the particular estate shall terminate 
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frwitPiH |,^ftt if) tint to be a 

remainde r until some contingency occur s, in other 
woWly, Ctre vwytliig, ix., the becoming vested, of the remainder 
is s ubject to a condition prece dent that may or may not be 
periormed. ■ Hacti re mainders are" depominated mt^igsxii— 
. jemaindCT S. If land is conveyed to A for life and, if ^marries, 
remainder to B in fee, as long as B remains un married it is 
uncertain whether he will ever be entitled tothe reBM&derT 
a^t^ h^ h».ti l^ti KtUK, llu pig3B gfe:fi:0id,jtg j <itifUlui uwiieranip 
if *^i rg"^ '^i"dg'' *3 ft remamder. He has oniy a chance to 
become owner of the remainder If the condition precedent to 
his ownership should be performed, i.e., if he marries. His 
remainder is not one that at all times during its owq existence 
and that of the particular estate is ready, without the necessity 
of a condition precedent being performed, to become an estate 
in possession if the particular estate ends, and it does not have 
a. capacity to take effect in possession, subject to no condition 
ident except that the particular estate shall terminate 
|ing the existence of the Mtate in remainder. Therefore, his 
nder is contingent, [ u^th e n^-Hif^n prppt^j.^^ igj^^r- 
^or^lli — Jll le the particu lar!estate end ures, the. rg nntipHirirni n 'g 
of the remainder as a remainder then instantl y 
(aii^resent, fixed , and c ertain . The remainder vesta and 
?<?^9kk8T3wers fully to tlie definition o^^^^j^^d J^ainderT) 
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estate and the beflfttg' BV^ie remainder .^A remiB 
cannot possibly vest until some time, however shorf 
particular estate ends is np ressarilv void, e ^., to 1 
remainder to B if he rparries A's widow. 

The remainder may be so limited that it cannot pos: 
until the ending of the particular estate but may do s( 

oonatitutional sense in which it is used when it is said, e.g 
legislature ought not to deprive parties ot their "vested 1 
Feame Rem. 2; Gray Perp., 3d ed., } 118, id. n.; cf. id. f 25^ 
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neoualy tfaoewith. Sujipose a limitation to A for'ttfe, iu><ainder ^^ 
to B if he survive A. ihe condttion precedent to tlie vesting of '"'^ I 

B's remiunder, namely, his surviving A, cannot be performed 
before A dies and may never be performed. If, however, it is 
performed at all, it will be simuHaneously with the termination 
of the particular estate. On the other hand, a contingent re- 
miunder may be so limited that it may vest at any time before 
the termination of the particular estate. To A for life, re- 
miunder to B if he adopts the feoffor's name, is an example. 

Contingent remainden have been divided into four chisses, 
according to the nature of the contingency : * 

1 : When the vesting of the remainder is dependent upo n ^^ 

th e contmyent determination of the preceding partic ular estate. — "''^ . 
By a limitation to A until B returns from Rome and tben to IT S^^ " , 
in fee, a life estate is given to A, determinable on B's return. 'pC5:'=-Oo. 
The determination of A's estate by the happening of the cod- -Xj} ^/u<. 
•ncy of B's return is the cgndition precftdftnt to the -vesting i M»J^ TLt^ 
* remainder. 1 ? Cr^^^tU *-{;;j-> f. SZk^^to 

I Wb ^i_the remainder is not to v est until some uncertain ^^^ ' 
I occurs that is not connect ed withthg^determmatjon otthi" 
pmg estate ; as, to A for ]ife,lemainde^ to B for-fifq and if 
B before^ then to C for life. B's aying before A has no 
ma to the ending of A's estate but b the condition precedent 
f^ vesting q£X^ remainder. 

JVhen the continge nt must hap pen s ometime but yet 
^ M^ppen UntU'gter t^jg„ fjytj^ ffBnaiion of the p M^icular^ 
Sucb^>«*jagainder is contingent because every re- 
fer must vest oeFo're the ending of the particular estate or 
pgether. For example, to A for life and after the death 
pd B to C in fee. A and B must both die sometime, but 
J die first, and so his life estate, which is the particular 
k (.'ume to an end before the performance of the condition 
Int to the vesting of C's remmnder, namely, the death 
" A and B. 
Tien a remainder is limited to a person no t ascertajnsd 
Bin being when the limitation is made! Thus, if the 
rTearne Rem. 5. 
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estates be to A during the life of B, remainder to the heirs of 3, 
the remainder is contingent because so long as B lives his heir 
cannot be ascertained. The condition precedent, the ascer- 
tainment of the remainderman, is bound to be performed 
simultaneously with the termination of the particular estate ; 
consequently, there cannot be an interval between the two 
estates. The remainder, nevertheless, is contingent. If, after 
an estate to A for his own life, a remainder is limited to the 
first son of B, who now has no son, the remainder is contingent 
/ because the remainderman is not in being.. He may never 
come into being or not until after the termination of the par- 
ticular estate. If he is bom while the life estate continues 
the remainder vests. 

I Ta Tiriftlrft 5i rP>Tnf^j^r^,^F fiontingftnt it5^ vestinp; Tyii^^f bft maHe 

* subiect to f^n ftf^iiR] <y>nHit ion preceden t. Remainders are 
often limited in terms that seem to import a contingency, but 
which mean no more than would have been implied without 
them, or which do not create a condition but only denote the 
time when the remainder is to take effect in possession. So, to A 
fee tail and, if he die without issue, then to B, gives B, not a 
contingent remainder, but a vested remainder after an estate 
tail. A's dying without issue is construed to mean his death 
and the failure of issue either at the time of his death or sub- 
sequently. The time of A's dying without issue, in that 
sense, would be implied as the time when the remainder was to 
take effect in possession if the limitation had been simply to A 
and the heirs of his body, remainder to B ; so* that the words of 
apparent contingency are only an expression of the time when 
the remainderman is to have possession.. It is^ therefore, an 
immediately vested remainder. A limitation to A until B 
should be twenty-one years of age, and when B should come 
to the age jof twenty-one years, then remainder to B and his 
heirs forever, gave B a vested remainder in f^ after a term of 
years.^ The same principle of construction is followed in the 
common case of a conveyance to A for life and on his death to 
B. The death of A is not construed as a condition precedent 

^ Feame Rem. 242. 
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to the vesting of B's remainder. The reference to A's death 
only stat f^ t^^ ^^'nnifi when the rema i nderman is to take posse s» 

siOQ<^ Thf; rPTnqjnder IS VftStpd J 

(T !ontingent remai nders may be void because the n aturs-of the 

A'act f^Tifttitnt.i"ff ^hf> (y;^ntinfy>npy is suc h that it is impossible 

or i llegal t o perform the co ndition precedent^ A renJaihder 

to an illegitimate child if subsequently begotten or to a person 

if he commits a crime is absolutely void.^ . ^ 

A condition subsequent attached to a remainder will not make 
it contingent. Although the termination of the estate in 
remainder may be contingent, the remainder is none the less 
vested if its beginning is not subject to a condition precedent. ] 
For instance, if land is conveyed to A for life, remainder to 
B and his heirs, but if B dies unmarried his estate to be for- 
feited, B's remainder is vested even though it is subject to a 
condition subsequent through whose operation the remainder 
may be destroyed. The remainder is vested even when the 
condition subsequent must operate, if at all, to destroy the re- 
mainder before it takes effect in possession, as, to A for life, 
remainder to B in fee simple, but if he dies before the termina- 
tion of A's estate the remainder to be forfeited.* 

Tb fiJaw d oes not look upon vested and contingent interests 
impartially. Jt favors the vesting of estat es. Hence, the bii 
j)i ihe courts h iu mrnetnir conditions as subsequen t. The 
result of this principle of construction as applied to the last 
mentioned kind of condition is that, when the language em- 
ployed permits, the condition is regarded as being subsequent 
and the remainder vested. Tt. ir n^^t the fundamental natu re 
jlf_ ^e condition that is conR^df^^ Th**^ ^^^n^of the lan- 
guage in^whicb it is pirp|'y|gapH k thy irnpnrtani- feature 



IS maae a part of the limitationlo ihe remainderman, 
e.g,, to A for life, remainder to B if he marries,- or, if the condi- 
tional element is part of the description of the remainderman, 
e.g., to A for life, remainder in fee to such of his sons as survive 
him, the condition is considered precedent and the remainder 

1 Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 103, n. * Reeves Real Prop. $ 898. 

» Gray Perp., 3d ed., $ 104. 
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contingent. If, however, the remainder is limited by words 
tljat would hy l^fMTfTRplyfa piy g^a vested mterest and then woi 
^^e^SddeJ si atlngaconting ency upo n which such interest is 
toTbe drfe^ted, the condition is held to be subsequ ent and 

ftinge ncy: — sori^ the example last given, were to A for life, 
remamder to his sons (then living) Ieis tenants in common in 
fee but if any son dies in the lifetime of A his estate to 
be forfeited, the sons would take vested remainders, sub- 
ject to being devested.* If a remainder once vests, neither 
its validity noAfcs character as a vested remainder, while it 
endures, is affected by the manner or time of its subsequent 
termination, whether before or after the ending of the particular 
festate.^ 

A condition jirecedent^ to make a remainder contingent, must 
ll^^^jjigfjl^^^ ^rbft Tf?"^aipdpr it-qfjf^ n-nd not merely to some 
preceding estate. A remainder, therefore, may be vested 
although some one or more contingent remainders intervene 
between the first particular estate and the last remainder. 
Thus, suppose to A for life, remainder to his first and other sons 
successively for life, or in tail, remainder to B, and A now has 
no sons. The remainders to the unborn sons are, of course, 
contingent. /The final remainder to B, however, is vested 
because the omtingency does not affect the vesting of B's 
remainder, although the birth of sons.ptiay delay the taking 
effect in possession of B's estateL (/The foregoing is true, 
however, only when the intervening remainders are not in fee 
imple. There can never be a vested remainder ^after a prior 
contingent remainder in fee simpl^ If the estates be to A for 
life, remainder to his sons in fee simple and, if he ha^ no sons, 
then to B, A now having no sons, B's remainder is necessarily 
contingent. Its vesting depends on the failure of the prior 
contingent remainders, because there could be no remainder 
after the fee simple in the sons if they should come into being. 
Here there is a ^^"Hit^*?" precedent to B'» ^"^ftinJP^ namely, 



I Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 103, 108. See Chap. 6, Estates on Gondii 
tion ; Chap. 10. 
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that A have no sons. Such cases of two alternative con- 
tingent remainders, when the first one is in fee simplci are 
^mainde rs with a double aspect. Similarly, there may 
be more than tw'O Alternative remainders. 

(it is laid down as a rule that the contingency upon which a ^ 
remainder can be limited must not operate to cut off the pre- 
ceding estate^ This is simply a form of expressing the principles, 
already explained,^ that control the validity of remainders 
after an estate on condition subs^uent and after a determinable 
estate. The same prinaple is also expressed in another in- 
flexible rule that every remainder must await the re ggilar de ter- 
mination of the prece dent gta te. A limitation of a remainder* 
after an estate on condition subsequent, when the remainder^ 
is to take effect upon the cutting off of the precedent estate Jg^ 
breach of the copdition, is an attempt to create a contingent 
remainder in violation of these rules. The attempt must fail, 
because if the precedent estate is not cut off by breach of the 
condition the remainder cannot take effect, and if the precedent 
estate is cut off on account of the breach this can be only by the 
act of the feoffor, donor, or lessor and for his benefit ^on e.* 
The rules imder consideration are not violated by the limitation 
of a contingent remainder after a particular estate on condition 
subsequent when the remainder is to take effect, not upon the 
cutting off of the particular estate by breach of the condition, 
but upon the regular termination of the particular estate. In_ h^ 
t^jftjn"^ 0^ ^p^ ^^'^ rf>nd?t!^" ^^ y9id and t he remainder valid. 

>, also, may a valid limitationbe' made of a remamder after 
a determinable particular estate, even upon the same contin- 
gency that will determine the particular estate, because upon 
the hap|}ening of the contingency the particular estate expires 
reg ulariy by force of its own limitation and is not abridged. 
An example is, to A until B returns from Rome and then to C 
in fee. 

Tbe coro^Aon laW rule that the freehold cannot be placed in 
abeyance and- the impossibility of making livery of seisin to 

1 Gbnllig Re«l Prop., 3d ed., 81. * See page 164. 

iff * See Feame Rem. 263-264. 
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operate in the future ^ involve as a ecmiequence the necessity 
that any contingent remainder of f]%ehol&*li|)}is{ be supported> 
%,€., preceded, by a partic ular _estate of freeh old. On a feofT- 
ment to A for life, remainder to his son (thenr unborn) for life 
or in fee, the seisin passes to A and, if the con^'ngent remainder 
afterwards vests, to the remainderman jd the termination of 
the particular estate. ( Uf the se isin diJnot le a yft the feoff oi^ 
ne ither^ nor hi sson/^ one^was subsequentjy bomj ComH 
acquire any estate under that conveyance. If tb particular 
tej mol a fjnH5ht>ld estate and the remainder is l ntingent; 
the^sin c annot pass at all ^ not to the particul&r tenant 
kuse^e has not ft f reehoUT^or to the remainderman ^pecause 
he is not certainly entitled to an estate until the contingency 
occurs. If the contingency subsequently happens, thv re- 
mainder will not vest because the prior attempted feoffn<;nt 
cannot operate to take the seisin from the feoffor after the livci v. 
Therefore, a contingent remainder in such a case is void ; e.g 
if A conveys to B for ninety-nine years, remainder to B's 
(unborn) son, the remainder is void. It is the same whatever 
the nature of the contingency, if the remainder is a contingent 
one. Thus, to A for ninety-nine years, remainder uj B if he 
thereafter marries; B's remainder is void. 

Thou gh a particular estate of freehold iajecessary Tor 
creation of a val id con tingent remainder, yet i t is not nec^sary 
thaTTJie particular es tate cont inije^n actuaL posseasion ^ititil 
:Ae l^mainder vests, ifjthe^ p^ticular tenant be d i'iTfiififH , i^ 
that his estate in possession is turned into a ri ght of entry^ Jhe 
" ;mamd er la nut death^ye d. THe right of entry 

presupposes an estate m the particular tenant, which is enough 
to support the contingent remainder. If the partictd^r tenant 
regains possession, the remainder continues as before. If he 
does not, but the contingency occurs, the remainder vests 
and the remf^jn^emnnn himflplf i</»qiiireft a right o5 entry, which 

he can exercise whenhe would be enliUiHl 10 possession by virtue 

of the remainder. \U, however, before the remainder vests the 

particular tenant's right of entry is turned into a right of action 

^ See pages 134, 145 ; see Chap. 11, Reversions and Beaudmeip 
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■ed alt ogether, be cause there is 



>rt it.' ^l~particiilar estate of free- j^ 



yseT^ o supporE"a"TT5tcd remainH cTt- 
3 than freehold, the seisin 
passes imnitdiatsjly to the remainderman when the estates 
are created.- ; ■-. . 
As a partiiLi iiar estftte of- fm.'hold is essential for the ju^o rt , 

_ofac onTiiTgetirreiafl jader,^TTie~latter Will FtTHeleateirby snch ^y^ 
destruction /of the parti< nlar estate, before the remainder 
vests, as leaves no right I't rutry.^ At common law a forfeiture 
resulting Vpom '.Be trea-.i'ii ur tortious feoffment of a particular 
tenant destroyed his i-iau\'* and any contingent remainder 
depentieart vpon it ncLt-sftarily failed. Also, a particular estate | 
may ,»e derfroyed hy merger. If a lesser estate and a greater /V«»',£^*^ 
f()!li iring it meet in one person, with no vested estate inter- j 
\"c ting, thfrlwyer estate is immediately merged, i.e., absorbed, 1 
1 thegteatan If A has an estate for life, remainder to C in fee J 
limpfciaBdcitherconveys to theotheror both to a third person, 
the EIp eBMt! is merged in the fee and destroyed. If the estates 
hadlnca tf> A for life, vested remainder to B for life, remainder 
, to G Jd friO, the ownership by one person of A's and C's estates 
"tAdd not have resulted in a merger, because l!'s vested re- 
mainder would have kept the other two cstiiTi's apart, .\ enn- 
tingent remainder, however, is not such an estate as to prevent 
a m etier . If B's remainder in the foregoing case was contin- . 
gent, a merger would result and B's remainder be defeated. '^'' ' ^ *' 
It is the destruction, not the conveyance, of the particular •^'"^ ^_„,^ 
estate that defeats the remainder. . If A's estate alone was con- 
veyed to D, B's contingent remainder would not be affected. 
If, however, the merging estates are created in one person by 
the sa me c onveyance, the merger does not destroy the mter- 
venmg c ontmge nt fpmftjn.'^pr. If it later^vests, the merfjed 
estates sepamtetojet it take effiect.* ' 

' Fearne Hem. 286-289. ' ' 

' Bee page 160. ■ Fearne Rem. 316. 

• See pages 12, 146. See Fearne Rem. 283. 

•Peame Rem. 36, V. 6, 340-347. See Cbas. 15, ExtiDotitoi of In- 
oorporeol Real Property ; pagea 397-3g& 
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When a contingent remainder is in fee simple the question 
arises as to where the fee is before the remainder vests^ and 
opinions differ. Some writers maintain that the feoffment 
must take the whole fee from the feoffor and, as it cannot pass 
at once to the contingent remainderman, it must, in the interim 
before the vesting of the remainder, he in abeyance.^ The 
other and probably prevailing modem view is that the fee 
simple must be somewhere, and, as it cannot be in the remainder- 
man while his remainder is contingent, it must and does abide 
in the feoffor as a reversion imtil the remainder vests; so 
that the operation of the feoffment is partially suspended.^ 
However, imder either theory, if the contingent remainder 
tdtimately fails and there is no alternative limitation that can 
take effect, the undisposed-of portion of the fee returns to the 
feoffor. 

A few special and exceptional kinds of remainders require 
some consideration. So-called #?m«y ^^^ fftUffer^ ^^ rTPAtfH\ 

pers ons w hen they hold particular i 
or m lainn §ep&rate paf^HilB uf laiid, ui i ll midl^fiSed shares in 

^ , , marcel or sh 

Islimit^ _ 

t6 A tor life, remainder to B for fife, and the other parcel or 



share to B for life, remainder to A for life, ^^"(j^r ^"^^ limifji- 
tions, when either dies the other will hold ft]l nf t>fy ]sLr}t\ jnr 
I^ the estates are in tail instead of for life, the same 
principles apply, but the particular testates continue as long as 
there is issue of the tenants. Each has a vested remainder 
although, of course, only that one whose particular estate 
endures the longer can enjoy the remainder in possession. 

Cross remainders can also be created among three or more 
persons in similar fashion, but the situation is more complex.' 
If the estates are for life or in tail there is a vested remaind^* 
in the jparcel or share of each to all the others as tenants in 

^""'In nubibus'*, "in gremio legis'* are expressions applied to the 
situation. See 4 Kent Com. 258 ; 2 Lewis' Bla. Com. 107, n. 

• See Feame Rem. 361 ; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 348 ; QrayPerp., 
3d ed., § 11. ^ 

> 1 Free. Est. 94 et acq. 
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common . There is also, after each such fractional reDaainder, 
a further vested remainder in tenancy in conunon to all the 
tenants except the tenant of the original particular estate and 
the prior remainderman in the line leading to such further frac- 
tional remainder. There is also, after each such last mentioned 
further fractional remainder, a yet further vested remainder in 
tenancy in common to all the tenants except the tenant of the 
original particular estate and the prior remaindermen in the 
line leading to such further fractional remainder. The suc- 
cession of remainders in further subdivided fractional parts 
goes on in like manner, with similar exceptions as to the tenant 
of the original estate and the prior remaindermen in the same 
line, imtil there is no one left to take a further remainder. 
The succession of remainders applies alike to the parcel or 
share of each original particular tenant ; and the various lines 
of remainders, therefore, cross each other. 

The result of such a situation is that when, the estat e of any 
o ne of the tenants becom es extinguished his parceJ^QT.ghare 
goes in re mainder to the others. Then the parcel or share of 
the tenant whose estate is next extinguished, together with the 
fractional share that he received in remainder, i.e., his accrued 
share, goes to the tenants whose estates are still in existence ; 
and so, in the same way, on the extinction of each tenant's 
estate his original parcel or share and accrued shares pass to 
the tenants of such original particular estates as are still in 
existence until all the parcels or shares come to one tenant. 
The resultjs like Jhe effect of jau£Yivarabip..ia joint tdoancy, 
but the nartMr"^^ tenants cannot destroy the remainders, 
while a joint tenant can sever the. tenancy by alienation of his 
interest aria thus take away the right of aurvivojahip. 

*Cross remainders in fee simple present a different situation. 
If, after each tenant's particular estate, there are vested re- 
mainders in fee simple to the others, the shares are not brought 
together in one person. They are only re-distributed among the 
heirs of the several tenants. If, after each particular estate, 
the parcel or share of that estate is limited in remainder in fee 
simple to the tenants of such other particular estates only as are 
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still in existence^ the remainders are contingent ; e. g.^ to A, B, 
and C as tenants in common for life> and> on the death of any 
one, remainder in his share to the survivors or survivor in fee. 
The original shares wiU go in each case to the survivors or 
survivor as the case may be, but there can be no remainders in 
the accrued shares because they are held in fee simple. If 
there are more than two original tenants, not all of the shares 
are brought together in one person. This last result may, 
however, be accomplished by limiting the estates to A, B, and C 
as tenants in common for life, with vested cross remainders 
for life, contingent remainder in the whole to the final survivor 
in fee simple. 

' In wiUs cross remainders are often implied when estates for 
fe or in tail are given to several persons and, on the termmatiOP 
ot theJa st particular estate. " r**Tnii.inHfty f^Y**^*V^»g«T J^ ^ person 





nq^one of the or igmal tena nts. Cross remainders are implied 
bemuse Olb^nvlije ibere is in the interval no disposition of the 
shares of the particular estates expiring before the termination 
of the last particular estate and, as to those shares, the remainder 
over would fail. I n other convevanoes expr ^m yr/^i^c oi^ 
uired, but no techni cal form is necessary ^ The phrase 
cross remamders , added to the limitation of the partic- 
ular estates, is enough.^ 
X A i»otif%oinder to a class is one lii 

or life, remaindf 




djjviHiiRia- ftSj. in 





ildfien-oLB. Such 



members of the class as are in being and ascertained when the 
remainder is created tii.kft vp-gtftH ^nm^fnHffrq. If the class is 
subsequently increased, as, in the above example, by the birth 
of another child, before the particular estate ends, the remainder 
is said to open and let in die new members. As the ultimate 
number and size of the shares are uncertain, because they may 
be aifected by the introduction of new members, it is to some 
extent exceptiona l to treat such remainders_fts_vest^;^ 
Another exception occurs, in some cases, when there is a 

1 Ti£Pany Real Prop. § 126; Challis Real Ptop., 3d ed., 373. See 
Doe V, Wainewright, 5 Term, 427, 431. 
* Gray Perp., 3d ed., { 110. 
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particular estate to one for a certain number of years, if some 

designated p erson live so lon g, remainder over after his death. 

The particular estate is a determinable e state j oj:.^fiar3 and the 

remainder is, therefore, void if it is contmgent. Normally, 

it would be contingent because it is to vest only if the death of 

the person named occurs within the term. If, however, the 

term is so long that it is practically certain that the contingency ^ 

will occur, the remainder is held to be vested ; as, to A for 

eighty years if B shall live so long, remainder on the death of 

6 to C in fee.* . 

At common law the remainder was the only form of estate 
to begin at some future time after it was conveyed,^ and while 
modem law has developed new forms of future interests, the 
remainder preserves its common law character with, however, 
some statutory modification in a number of jurisdictions.' 

1 Feame Rem. 21 ; 1 Free. Est. 79-83. 

' Originally, only vested remainders were allowed. In the reign of 
Hemry VI for the first time a remainder to the heirs of a living person 
was held to be good, and by the end of the 16th century the validity 
of a remainder to vest on a future contingency was established. Will. 
Real Prop., 20th ed., 346^348 ; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 116-118. 

*Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 1423-1426. See Gray Perp., 3d ed., 
i§ 67-68 a. 
*" On the inheritance and alienation of remainders, see Chap. 14. 

In a number of jurisdictions statutes prevent the failure of con- 
tingent remainders, in some from the destruction of the particular 
estate, in some from its termination before the happening of the oon« 
tingenoy, and in some from either cause. See Challis Real Prop., 3d 
ed., 138-141 ; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. f § 1403, 1413, 1426. 



CHAPTER Xn 

BIGHTS m THE LAND OF ANOTHER — RENTS — 

PROFITS A PRENDRE 

RIGHTS IN THE LAND OF ANOTHEB 

The f onns of incorporeal property heretofore considered ^ 
are of the kind that consists of a rights certain or contingent, 
to have presently or in the future the possession of real prop- 
erty by virtue of an estate therein, such possession not being 
now had by virtue of such estate. There remains the other 
kind, that which consists of a right to derive something of 
profit from or to have some other privilege in the land of another 
while he retains possession thereof.' This latter class of rights 
may be designated as rights in the land of another.* 

Rights of both sorts are incorporeal property, but they are so 
classified for quite different reasons. In the case of the former 
it is because the right is to an enjoyment to be exercised in the 
future only. There is no present possession of the subject 
matter of the right. In the case of the latter there is present 
enjoyment of the subject matter of the right, but it is incorporeal 
because of the nature of the enjoyment. The division into 
corporeal and incorporeal property according as the enjoyment 
is present or to be had in the future is founded upon a true 
distinction between the two kinds of property interests. With 
respect to the classification of rights in the land of another as 
incorporeal property, the line of demarcation is less satisfactory 
on principle. The theory is they are incorporeal property 
because they are intangible rights to have a profit from or other 

1 Chaps. 10, 11. « Chap. 10, Incorporeal Real Property. 

* They are also sometimes called Rights in Alieno Solo. 
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privilege in land that is the corporeal property of another. In 
the ultimate analysis, however, all property consists merely in 
the right to use, control, and have dominion over some thing.^ 
TTie only real difference, therefore, be tiyppn norporeftl real- 
p roperty a nd incorporeal real property pf thi* nature of rights 
in the land of another is in the extent of the rJg^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 



stitute t he property mterest m ea ch case. T^: fa a^i d to be. 
corporeal property when the owner^s right s of enjoyment of 
the land are undetined and are unhmited in extent, sayeas the ^ 
law prohibits c ert ain acts and except as ^som^ othftr pprann hm 
at the samej^mespecifically defined an ^l l^iti^H riglifq In 
same land. Thus, a tenant holding land in fee, for life, or for 
"yeaR hasTa corporeal property interest. His rights of enjoy- 
ment of the land are, in general, unlimited. They are un- 
defined, for he may do anything not prohibited by law. When, 
however, one has a specifically defined and limited right of 
enjoyment in land, as, to receive or take from it a particular 
and certain profit or to use it in a prescribed and restricted 
manner, he has a right in the land of another and an incorporeal 
property interest.* 

Whenever anyone has a right in the land of another it must 
necessarily be in the same land in which some other person has 
a corporeal property interest. The owner of the incorporeal 
has his specifically defined and limited rights ; the owner of the 
corporeal has the imlimited residue of all possible rights therein. 
In common speech, he who has the corporeal interest owns the 
land; he who has the incorporeal interest owns certain rights 
in the land. The owner of the land has legal possession. It 
is subject, however, to the exercise of such rights as the owner 
of the incorporeal interest has acquired ; and it can happen that 
such extensive rights in the land of another are created that the 
legal possession of the owner of the land is practically useless 
to him. Yet in theory he is in possession and may make any 
lawful use of the land that does not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of the owner of the incorporeal interest. 

^ Chap. 2, Corporeal Real Property. 
> Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 305. 
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Like other forms of real property, rights in the land of an- 
other are owned in the various forms of estates and in severalty 
or concurrently. So, also, they may be rights in possession, 
t.e., enjoyed presently, or they may be in reversion or remainder.^ 
Hence, it follows that the two forms of incorporeal real property 
are not exclusive of each other. The principles upon which 
they are classified as incorporeal are entirely different, and a 
single property interest may belong to both classes at the 
same time. If there is a reversion or a remainder in a right in 
the land of another, it is incorporeal property as being a limited 
right in another's land. It is also incorporeal as being a right 
to the future possession of real property, namely, the right in 
the land of another, by virtue of an estate in such right. 

With respect to rights in the land of another that yield a 
profit to the owner, a sharp distinction must be made between 
the incoriX)real right and the material product that is the result 
of the enjoyment of the right. It is the incorporeal right only 
that is real property. The proceeds are chattels and personalty. 

RENTS 

In feudal days the right of the overlord to receive from his 
tenant in socage the definite and certain service due in respect 
of the tenure was known as tefd?' because it was rendered as 
compensation. Then the name rent service was applied to it, 
since it was a teniu*ial service.' Rent service is simply one 
kind of feudal service, a feature of the system of tenure. The 
name is usually regarded as equally applicable to service 
rendered as labor or in the form of products of the land or money 
payments, for which agricultural services came to be very 
generally conmiuted.* 

A rent service is created by reserwUicn when the land is 

^ See Chap. 14. ' Latin, reddituSf from reddere, to return. 

* See 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 129. 

« Gilbert Rents, 9 ; Cruise Dig. Tit. XXVIII, c. 1, S 3 : 2 Bla. 
Com. 41 ; 3 Kent Com. 460 ; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 16. See, how- 
ever, Vinogradoff Villeinage in England, 167 et acq., treating labor and 
rent as different things in feudal times. 
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conveyed to the tenant, a reservation being the creation, in a 
thing conveyed, of a right or interest that had no prior existence, 
by means of a clause inserted in the instrument of conveyance.^ 
Being a service due on account of the tenure, renlaervic e can be 
created only when the conveyance leaves a reversionary right in 
the transferor and can be reserved to the reversioner only;* 
Before Quia Emptores a rent service could be reserved on a 
conveyance in fee simple, because such transfers could then 
operate by subinfeudation. Since that statute conveyances in 
fee simple operate by substitution and do not create a tenure 
between feoffor and feoffee, and when there is no tenure there 
can be no rent service.* No rent service, therefore, can be 
reserved on a conveyance in fee simple or any transfer that 
operates by substitution and leaves no reversion in the trans- 
feror, although such a rent can still be reserved in any con- 
veyance^ that operates by subinfeudation. At the present 
day it is in leases for years that rent service is most conmionly 
reserved. It follows that rent service is incident to the reversion 
and that a conveyance of the latter carries the rent, unless it be 
expressly excepted from the operation of the conveyance,* 

The characteristic distinguishing incident of rent service at 
common law was dUtress, or the right to distrain, i.e., coerce, 
the tenant to render the service. The right of distress was regu- 
larly given by the common law to any overlord from whom land 
was held by tenure to enforce the rendering by the tenant of 
feudal services that were certain in amount.* It authorized 
him to enter upon the land and take, with some exceptions, 
any chattels found upon the tenement and to keep them until 
the tenant either tendered the arrears of service due or found 
security to contest in a court of law the justice of the seiziue.^ 
This right was incident to rent service and became a common 
and speedy remedy for its non-payment. In time, a statute * 
authorized the sale of the property distrained.* 

" See Bouvier. • Lit. Ten. i 215. 

» Lit. Ten. %% 215-217. « Cruise Dig. Tit. XXVIII, c. 1, i 26. 

• lit. Ten. ( 228 ; Co. Litt. 151 b. • Co. Litt. 96 a. 
' 1 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 353 ; 3 Bla. Com. 6-15. 

• 2 Wm. & M., o. 5. • Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., i 609. 
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An assignment of the reversion without the rent or of the rent 
without the reversion can be made ; but when the reversion and 
the rent are separated the latter can no longer be rent service 
because there is no tenure between the tenant and the owner of 
the rent.^ Moreover, distress, as a common law right, apper- 
tained to no rent except such as was an incident of tenure. 
Hence, a rent separated from the reversion was not rent service 
and ceased to include the right of distress. For that reason it 
was known as rent seek, or barren rent.' Any rent, therefore, 
without distress, is a rent seek. 

A non-tenurial rent' can be created also by other means 
than the separation of a reversion and its rent service. The 
owner of land can convey to another a newly created rent pay- 
able out of his land. As there is no tenure the law does not 
annex the right of distress to the rent, and it is a rent seek 
unless the power to distrain is created by the parties.^ This 
can be done by the tenant of the land expressly bestowing the 
right of distress. The rent is then neither rent service nor rent 
seek. It is a rent charge, so called because the land is charged 
with a distress.^ So, also, since Quia Emptores a conveyance 
in fee simple reserving a rent will, in a similar way, create a new 
rent, but it will not be a rent service because of the lack of 
tenure. It is a rent charge or a rent seek, according as there is 
or is not an express reservation of the right of distress.* 

Rent service, rent seek, and rent charge comprise all the 
kinds of rent,^ which in its three forms is a right in the land of 

1 Lit. Ten. ii 225-226. 

• ReddUua siccus. Lit. Ten. ii 218, 226-227. 

• 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 129. 

• In three exceptional oases of rents granted distress wss allowed 
by law although not stipulated for : Rent granted for equality of par- 
tition, rent granted in lieu of dower, and rent granted on an exchange 
of land to equalize values. Lit. Ten. ii 251-253 ; Ck>. litt. 34 b, 169 
b ; Gilbert Rents, 19, 20. 

• Lit. Ten. i 218 ; 2 Bla. Com. 42. 

• Lit. Ten. ii 215-217. 

' There are, however, a number of others reducible to these three ; 
of which may be mentioned quit rent, a rent service paid by tenant in 
fee simple, by which he was quit and free of all other services, Marshall 
V. Coniad, 5 Call, 364 ; rack rent, a rent of the full or nearly full value 
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another and is incorporeal property. Rent may be defined as 
the right to a certain profit issuing periodically out of lands.^ It 
must, however, be noted that, while the technical and proper 
meaning of rent is the incorporeal right to the profit, in popular 
language the money paid is usually but improperly called 
"the rent/' Rent in this popular sense is personal property, 
the product of the enjoyment of the incorporeal right, which 
latter is the real rent. To be rent the rij^t must be to a 
profit, which may be in money, as it now most conmionly is, or 
chattels or even personal services.* The profit must be certain 
in amount or capable of being reduced to a certainty,' and it 
must issue out of the land. By this is meant that the proceeds 
of the rent must not be part of the land, as, its herbage or the 
like,^ but must be something that the land is bound to pay by 
the hand of the tenant for the time being.^ 

The orthodox conunon law doctrine is that rent can issue out 
of land only, i.e,, a corporeal tenement, for the reason that the 
rent must issue from something in which distress may be had ; * 
so that there can be no rent out of an incorporeal right in the 
land of another. Rent can, however, be reserved on the con- 
veyance of a reversion or a remainder because of the possibility 
that it may come into possession.^ Hence, if land is leased 
together with an incorporeal right in other land as an incident 

of the tenement ; fee farm rent, a rent charge or rent seek in fee simple, 
the name being common in England. 1 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 293 ; 
Bradbury v. Wright, 2 Doug. 624, 627, n. ; 2 Bla. Com. 42-43. 
1 See Reeves Real Plrop. i 100. 

• Ck>. litt. 142 a ; 2 Bla. Com. 41 ; 3 Kent Com. 460, 462 ; Fiske 
9. Brayman, 21 R. I. 195. 

>Lit. Ten. ii 214, 217; Co. Litt. 96 a, 142 a; Gilbert Rents, 9; 
Purker v. Harris, 4 Mod. 76 ; Selby v. Greaves, L. R. 3 C. P. 594 ; 
Stephens v. Reynolds, 6 N. T. 454. 

« Co. Litt. 142 a. 

>2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 131; The Incidence of Rent, 11 Hanr. 
Law Rev. 1 ; Lit. Ten. i 220. 

* Other reasons given are that rent must issue out of something 
that can be put in view of the recognitors of an assize, c/. Farley v. 
Craig, 15 N. J. Law, 191, and that incorporeal hereditaments were 
originally allowed for the benefit of the public and were not fit subjects 
of private profit. Co. Litt. 144 a ; Gilbert Rents, 21-23. 

' Co. Litt. 47 a, 142 a ; Gilbert Rents, 23. 
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thereto ^ or along with chattels,^ the rent is deemed to issue 
entirely out of the land leased, and so the whole rent can be 
recovered by the remedies available to a technical lessor of 
land. As respects the personal property that accompanies the 
land there is simply a contract of hiring.' 

Rent must issue periodically at regular intervals.^ The 
periodical profit becomes payable at such times as are fixed by 
the agreement of the parties or, if no time is stated, then by 
implication of law.^ It is customary to speak of the profits of a 
rent that have become due and are unpaid as accrued rent or 
arrears of rent. The right to them is personal property, like 
any debt due a creditor, but the right to profits not yet accrued 
is the rent. 

Profits of a rent do not accrue day by day. Nothing at all 
accrues until the periodical pajnnent day, and then all profits 
for the period become due. Therefore, at conunon law the whole 
of any particular installment of profits belongs to the person 
who is the owner of the rent at the precise time when the install- 
ment accrues, and there is no apportionmerU of rent, i.e.y division 
of the profits of any one period between two successive owners 
of a rent that has been transferred between payment days. 
Hence, if the owner of a rent dies, all profits that accrued before 
his death belong to his personal estate, and the right to receive 
such of them as may not have been paid passes to his personal 
representatives ; but any profits accruing after his death belong 
to his successor in the ownership of the rent, e.g., a devisee, heir, 
reversioner, or remainderman. However, statutes in most of 

^ Buszard v. Capel, 8 B. & C. 141. 

> FareweU v. Dickenson, 6 B. & C. 251. 

' Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a, b ; Newman v. Anderton, 2 Bos. A 
P. N. R. 224. But some oases have treated rent, at least for practical 
purposes, as issuing out of incorporeal hereditaments. See Dean of 
Windsor v. Gover, 2 Wms. Saund. 302; Wickham v. Richmond &c. 
Co., 107 Va. 44, 11 L. R. A. (n.b.) 836; Note id. ; Eastham v. Ander- 
son, 119 Mass. 526. The crown can reserve a rent out of an incor- 
poreal hereditament. Co. litt. 47 a, n. 1. On mining leases see 
Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., § 17 a. 

« 2 Bla. Com. 41. 

» Cruise Dig. Tit. XXVIII, c. 1, §i 55 et aeq. See 2 Bla. Com. 43. 
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the United States provide, sometimes for all cases and sometimes 
for particular cases, that profits of a rent shall be divided pro 
rata among its successive owners according to the time of 
ownership of each during the period for which such profits 
accrued.^ 

While the foregoing statement concerning apportionment 
of rent between successive owners is applicable alike to all 
kinds of rent, some distinction is made by the law between 
rent service on the one hand and rent charge and rent seek on 
the other with respect to apportionment of rent between the 
simultaneous owners when the reversion in land out of which the 
rent issues or the land itself or the rent is divided.' As to 
rent service, the general principle is that, if the reversion is 
divided between two or more persons, the rent is apportioned 
between them; and, also, if the landlord acquires from the 
tenant a part of the demised premises, the rent is apportioned 
and diminished, part of it being extinguished by merger. Like- 
wise, a proportionate abatement of rent results from an eviction 
of the tenant from part of the land by one having paramoimt 
title ; but an eviction by the landlord from even a part of the 
demised premises suspends the whole rent until possession of 
all the land is restored to the tenant.' 

Apportionment of rent service seems to have been coun- 
tenanced because such rent was incident to the reversion and 
for reasons grounded in the policy of the feudal system of 
tenure. These reasons had no application to rent charge,^ and 
apportionment of the latter is regarded by the law with less 
favor. If the owner of a rent charge acquires by purchase part 
of the land charged there is no apportionment, and the whole 
rent is extinguished by merger ; * but if by act of the law • a 
part of the land comes to him, as, by descent, or a part of the 
rent is taken from him,^ then the rent is apportioned and 

1 Ex parte Smyth, 1 Swan. 337, n. ; 3 Kent Com., 14th ed., 470-471, 
n. a, b; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {§ 2027-2028. 
* lit. Ten. §§ 222, 224 ; Co. litt. 147 b^l50 a. 
» Co. Litt. 148 b. * See Gilbert Rents, 152. 

» Lit. Ten. § 222. • Lit. Ten. § 224. 

» Wotton V. Shirt, Cro. Eliz. 742. 
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diminished. The owner of a rent charge can, however, convey a 
part of the rent to either the tenant of the land or a stranger 
and thus apportion the rent.^ It seems the same rules would 
apply to a rent seek not incident to a reversion. 

Of the remedies to enforce the rendering of the profits of a 
rent, distress has already been mentioned. Statutes in many 
jurisdictions have extended it to rent seek, regulated it, modified 
it, and softened its harsher features, and in several others have 
abolished it altogether.' The most common modem remedy is 
an action to recover arrears of rent or for the use and occupation 
of the land. An action appropriate to the case can be main- 
tained either by virtue of an obligation to pay expressly imposed, 
by the lease or other conveyance creating the rent, upon the 
tenant of the land out of which the rent issues or by virtue of 
an implied liability originating in the tenure or the circumstances 
of the occupation of the land.' 

When, as is very common, the tenant of the land out of which 
the rent issues holds his estate on the condition subsequent that 
accrued rent be paid, a forfeiture can be enforced if there is a 
breach of the condition. Moreover, in many of the United 
States there are statutory summary proceedings by which a 
landlord can recover possession of the premises from his tenant 
for non-payment of arrears of rent service, even in the absence 
of a provision for forfeiture. These, however, are remedies 
to recover the land and only indirectly means of enforcing pay- 
ment of arrears of rent.^ 

^ Co. litt. 148 a. Coke says because he deals with his own« the 
rent, and 'not the land. Id. 

> 3 Kent Com. 461-462, 472 ei seq. ; Tayl. L. & T., 0th ed., (( 556 
et 8eq. ; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. ( 2031 ; 4 Geo. II, c. 28. 

<3 Bla. Com. 231 et $eq.; Reeves Real Plrop. iS 104, 114; Tayl. 
L. & T., 9th ed., i§ 615, 635, 656, 661. See Chap. 5, Estates for 
Tears, Implied Covenants. 

* Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., §( 713 et seq. ; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. || 
2054-2058. 
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PBOFTTS 1 PRENDRE 

Rights in the land of another are rights either to derive some* 
thing of profit from or to have some other privilege in the 
land and, in either case, while the tenant of the land retains 
possession thereof. Rights to derive something of profit from 
the land of another are themselves of two sorts. Of these one 
k rent issuing out of the land, which is boimd to pay the thing 
of profit to the owner of the rent by the hand of the tenant of 
the land. The other is a right of die person, thereto entitled, 
to himself take something of profit from the land of another 
without any act on the part of the tenant, who has no duty in 
respect to the matter except to refrain from interfering with the 
owner of the incorporeal interest in the exercise of his rights. 
The thing of profit does not issue from the land and is precisely 
that which rent is not, namely, part of the land or its produce. 

This latter species of incorix)real property right in the land 
of another is known as a profit & prendre^ or, shortly, a profit. It 
may be defined as a right to take from the land of another soil or 
the produce of the soil or a part thereof. The thing taken must 
be something from the land, i,e., some part of the soil itself, as, 
sand or clay or stones, or a product of the land, as, grass or turf 
or trees. Hence, when the right was to take water from a 
spring on the land the court held that it was not a profit, be- 
cause water is not regarded as a part of the land in which it is 
f ound.^ A profit & prendre is the incorporeal right to take and 
not the corporeal thing of profit taken, and the profit must be 
distinguished from ownership of the thing of profit, whether 
title to the latter is acquired before or after it is removed from 
the soil. If A acquires title to a vein of coal while it is lying in 
the land of B, A owns the coal and has a right to remove it, 
but he has not a profit k prendre. His property is corporeal. 
If what A acquires is the right to dig and remove coal from the 
land of B, A has a profit & prendre ; his property is incorporeal.* 

1 Chap. 2, Fixtures ; Race t;. Ward, 4 E. & B. 702. 
sSee Wilkinson v. Proud, 11 M. & W. 33; Duke of Sutherland v. 
Heathoote, (1892) 1 Ch. Div. 475. 
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In the latter case A does not acquire title to the coal until it is 
severed from the soil ; the coal then becomes personal property,^ 
which is entirely distinct from the profit & prendre and is only 
the product of the exercise of the right of profit. 

Frequently, two or more persons have like profits in one 
tract of land, and, even when there is only one profit, the tenant 
of the land usually has an equal right with the owner of the 
profit to take similar products. Profits so enjoyed in conmion 
are often called rights of common or commons.* A profit may, 
however, be exclusive of the right of any other person, including 
the tenant of the land, to take some particular product from 
the land, and, when so, it is called a several right of profit.' 
StiU, the presumption would be that a conveyance of a profit 
was not intended to exclude the tenant from the exercise of the 
same rights in his land, so that clear and explicit language 
would be necessary to have that eflFect.* 

Any part of the soil or any product thereof may be the subject 
of a right of profit, as, earth, sand, gravel, coal, minerals, grass, 
timber. The older English writers enumerate four chief sorts : ^ 
common of pasture, the right of feeding cattle on the land of 
another; common of piscary, the right of fishing in another 
man's waters; common of turbary, the right of digging turf 
from another's land ; and common of estovers, the right to take 
estovers from the land of another.* Common of estovers is a 
profit and should not be confused with the right of a tenant for 
life or for years to take estovers from the land that he holds. 
Of these foiu* kinds of conunons, that of pasture was in feudal 
times the one most generally occurring and by far the most 
important.^ It was at that time very frequently of a species 

1 Stookbridge Iron Co. v. Hudson Iron Co., 107 Mass. 290, 322. 
< Co. Litt. 122 a; 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 146. 

* Co. Litt. 122 a. Some oases have held, however, that a grant of 
an exelusive or an unlimited right of profit is a conveyance of the cor- 
poreal property in the thing to be taken. CaldweU v. Fulton, 31 Pa. 
St. 475 ; Massot r. Moses, 3 S. C. 168. 

« Duke of Sutherland v. Heathcote, (1892) 1 Ch. Div. 475. 

* 2 Bla. Com. 32. • Van Rensselaer p. Raddiff , 10 Wend. 639. 

' Cruise Dig. Tit. XXIII, § 2; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 119. 
See 3 Kent Com. 404. 
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known as conunon of pasture appendant. This meant that the 
right was one belonging to the tenant of land in a manor to 
pasture his cattle on the waste lands and conunon fields in the 
manor. Conunon appendant was incident as of right to a 
tenancy of manorial lands and did not have to be specially 
given. As it existed only in connection with manors^ it is not 
found in the United States.^ 

In the United States all profits, and in England all except as 
respects conunon appendant, are either appurtenant or in gross. 
If the profit is to be exercise d in son ^e manner for the benefit 
of nr in connection with some land other tha n that from which 
thp thing of profit is to be taken, it is considered to be annexed 
i£\ thft lai^^ f^f ^|)fi benefit of which it is to be exercised and to 
he an appurtenance of that land, and it is a profit appurtenant . 
If the profit has no connection with any land except that fron^ 
which the thing of profit is to be taken and mav be enioved by 
^le owner of the orofil; wholly without reference to any land of 
^13. then t^e profit is in gross. Thus, if A has a profit of estovers 
if)^ falc|> tf'"^Nf^ fr^" ^ the land of B to build and repair fences on 
A's farm, the profit is appurtenant to the latter ; but if A had a 
profit to cut timber on B^s land for any purpose for which A 
w iAed to use it. as, to sell, and was not restricted to using it on 
anir^^ |y.n^ of his, the profit would be in grosg . So, A can have a 
common of pasture appurtenant to his land to graze on the 
land of B such cattle as A keeps on his own land and as are 
lewini and covchant thereon, i.e., so many as his own land is 
capable of maintaining,^ but a common of pasture that he 

> 2 Bla. Com. 33 ; Tyrringham's Case, 4 Co. 36 b ; Bennett o. 
Reeve, Willes. 227 ; Van Reiuselaer v. Radoliff, 10 Wend. 639. See 
page 10, n. 2. 

Common per cause de vicinage was the right of the oommoners of a 
township to turn their beasts upon their own town common, which 
was contiguous to and not fenced off from the common of another 
township, and allow the beasts to stray upon the other common. It 
existed by prescription and was nothing more than an excuse for the 
trespass. See 2 Bla. Com. 33; Cruise Dig. Tit. XXIII, {§ 14-17. 

' Tyrringham's Case, 4 Co. 36 b ; Cheesman v. Hardham, 1 B. & 
Aid. 706 ; Whitelook v. Hutchinson, 2 Mood. & R. 205 ; and see Carr 
V. Lambert, L. R. 1 Ex. 168. In connection with the law of distress 
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may have without reference to land of his own cannot be 
appurtenant.^ 

When a profit is appurtenant, the land to which it is appurte » 
nant and in mnneotion with which it is to be yyvl {,? i^\\^ tiift 

(inminani t.ftnfimfint, and thfi owner of it. who fimrfiiflffl the right 

nf profit, ia called thft f^nminRn t owner. The land in whiA 
any profit Is to be exercised and from which the thinpr nf prnfit 
ifl to be taken fa called the sermsni tenement, and the owner of 

vient owner . If a profit is in gross, there is a dominant and a 
servient owner and a servient tenement but there can be no 
dominant tenement. Thus, if A has a profit to take such coal 
from the land of B as A may need to bum in his house, A's 
house is the dominant tenement and B's land is the servient 
tenement; A is the dominant owner and B the servient. If 
A has a right to take the coal to use for any purpose he chooses, 
he is a dominant owner and B a servient ; B's land is a servient 
tenement, but there is no dominant tenement, because the 
profit is in gross. 

A profit PAnnot be annexed to land of the dominant owner a^ 
ifl to be taken ls called the sermsni tenement, and the owner of 
in ffonnention with aurJi land^ So, when one claimed a right to 
go upon the land of another person and take all the wood that 
should be growing there and claimed the right as a profit 
appurtenant to a certain tenement of his own, but the claim 
was also of a right to use the wood wholly irrespective of the 
alleged dominant tenement, the court held that it would be a 
profit in gross and that the law does not permit a profit that is 
in its nature in gross to be annexed to land of the dominant 
owner and made appurtenant thereto.^ To a profi t, ftpp"^^^ 
fiant, therefore, a dominant tenement is a necessity ; but a profit 

the phrase has the meaning of cattle that have been so long on the 
land of another as to have lain down and risen up to feeid, until 
which time they may not be distrained by the owner of the land, 
if it was not sufficiently fenced to keep out cattle. 3 Bla. Ck>nu 

O If* 

^ Scholes V, Hargreaves, 5 T. R. 46. 
* Bailey v. Stephens, 12 C. B. (n.s.) 91. 
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in gr^q has no relation to land of the dominant owner, and it ig 

immatftriftl whether hft owns anv land. 

Bk a nomplementarv principle, a profit appurtenant cannot bg 
q^vPi-pd from thft dnminant tftnftmpnt and turned into a pro^ 

in ^Tfiaa fr y anv act of the dominant owner^ ^ That result can bg 
iiffi»'lHAH nnly by the extinguishment of the profit appurtenant 
jinH t}i^. creation of a new profit in gross. The effect of an 
to the land 'for the bferefit onw 



without the dominant tenement or to convey the tenement and 
r eserve the profit is simply to prevent any one at all fron^ 
tf^Tft]Y^fflnp; the right . ^ A profit appurtenant belongs primarily 
to the dominant tenement, and it is only as owner of the 
tenement that the dominant owner has title to the profit. 
On tl^fi <;^ esoent of the dominant tenement or its conveyance 
withmit any mention of the profi t, the latter passes with it as an 
incident thereof y* A profit in gross, however, not being attached 
ii^ any l^i^ d can be freely transferred. It can even be assigned 
to several persons, but, if so, they may make no division of it 
but must work it in conunon as one imdertaking, in order that 
the burden on the servient tenement shall not be increased.' 
So, in the case of the inheritance of a profit in gross by several 
co-heirs, it seems that, under the modem statutes of descent, 
at any rate, the heirs would take k together as a right to be 
enjoyed in common.^ 

T he principle that the burden on the servient tenement must 
not be increased controls the determination of the question 
whether a profit appurtenant can be apportioned between the 
r espective tenants of the several parts of the dominant tene^ 

i nent when the latter is divided. There can be an apportion- 

^^^^— '^— ^— ^^™ ' ■ ' -— ^— ^ 

^ Hall r. Lawrence, 2 R. I. 218. 

« Co. litt. 121 b ; MitcheU v. D'Olier, 68 N. J. Law, 375. 

* Co. Litt. 164 b ; Funk v. Haldeman, 53 Pa. St. 229, 245. 

' See Leyman v. Abeel, 16 Johns. 30 ; Van Rensselaer v. Radeliif , 
10 Wend. 639. At oonunon law a profit in gross descended to the 
oldest of co-paroeners, and the others received compensation from the 
estate of the ancestor. If there was nothing out of which to make 
compensation, the co-paroeners enjoyed the profit alternately. Co. 
Litt. 165 a. 
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ment of the profit in such cases if the profit is in its nature 
divisible and if the effect is not to increase the burden upon the 
servient tenement^ but not if the latter would be surcharged as 
a result of an apportionment of the profit. Thus, if there is a 
profit of estovers appurtenant to a dominant tenement con- 
taining one set of farm buildings, a division of the dominant 
tenement between two or more persons would lead to the 
erection of additional buildings and fences, and their needs 
would increase the biurden on the servient tenement. Such a 
profit cannot, therefore, be apportioned, and it is said that, 
as it is indivisible, it would be extinguished altogether by a 
severance of the dominant tenement.^ On the other hand, if 
the profit is by its natiu^ apportionable without tending to 
overcharge the servient tenement, as, when the profit is ad- 
measurable by the area of the dominant tenement to be served, 
a severance of the latter does not increase the biu'den, and the 
profit is apportionable. For example, a profit to take seaweed 
as a dressing for the land of the dominant tenement was held 
to be apportionable;' and a common of pasting for cattle 
levant and couchant upon the dominant tenement is appor- 
tionable, for the amount of cattle that the dominant tenement 
will maintain is in proportion to its size, so that a severance of it 
does not tend to overcharge the servient tenement.' Moreover, 
a profit would be apportionable upon a severance of the dom- 
inant tenement, notwithstanding that the effect was to increase 
the burden upon the servient tenement, if such increase was 
contemplated and permitted by the terms of the conveyance 
that created the profit, in order to meet the increasing needs 
of the dominant tenement, provided, of course, that the profit 
was not in its nature single and indivisible. 

The application of the principle concerning the increase of 
the burden results in the extinguishment of a profit appurte- 
nant when a part of the servient tenement is purchased by the 

* Van Rensselaer v. Raddiff , 10 Wend.'*639 ; Hall v. Lawrence, 2 
R. I. 218. 

s Hall V. Lawrence, 2 R. I. 218. 

* Tyrringham'8 Case, 4 Co. 36 b. 
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dominant owner, because of the temptation to the latter to cast 
the ^whole burden upon the other portion of the servient tene- 
ment and thus surcharge it.^ If, however, the dominant owner 
acquires part of the servient tenement by act of the law, as, 
by descent, the profit, like rent charge in a similar case, is not 
extinguished but apportioned; unless it is indivisible, and 
then it continues.' On the other hand, if a part of the dominant 
tenement be severed and united to the servient, the burden 
upK>n the latter is not increased and the profit, if not. indivisible 
by its nature, is apportioned. So much of it as belongs to the 
part of the dominant tenement that is united to the servient is 
extinguished by merger.* Union of the dominant and servienl^ 
ttf>Ti<>T|^ ents will, of course, destroy a profit appurtenant, because , 
€xr\4^ oimn^t \\^Y ^ a profit & Prendre in his own land ; and so if 
tht^ r^V ^er of a profit in gross acquires title to the servient tene*^ 
Tn<»>T^t the profit is gone. ^ 

^ Tyrtingham's Case, 4 Co. 36 b ; Bell v. Railroad Co., 25 Pa. St. 
161, 181. 

' See Co. Litt. 149 a. Common appendant was always appor- 
laonable, beoauae it was of common right and incident to tenancy in 
a manor. Tymngham's Case, 4 Co. 36 b. 

* Hall V, Lawrence, 2 R. I. 218. 

* Saundeys v. Oliff , Moore, 467. 



CHAPTER XIII 

fiASEMENTS — NATURAL RIGHTS — PUBUC RIGHTS 
— SERVITUDES — TENURE, ESTATES, SEISIN, ANI> 
DISSEISIN OF INCORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY 

EASEMENTS 

Rents and profits k prendre represent those rights in the land 
of another that entitle the owner of the right to receive or take 
something of profit from the land. The rights now to be con- 
sidered belong to the class of rights in the land of another en- 
titling the owner of the right to privileges in the land of another 
person but giving him no profit. They are specifically defined 
and limited rights of user of another^s land. They must be so 
limited becaUde he whose right of enjoyment of land is undefined 
and unlimited in extent has a corporeal property interest 
therein.* 

Easements are typical of this latter class. They are rights 
either to use the land of another for certain purposes or to 
restrain him from using his own huid m certain ways. They 
are assignable and mheritable and axe in all respects true in- 
corporeal real property. The terms dominant, servient, and 
appurtenant are applied to easements and used with the same 
meanings as when employed in connection with profits Si 
prendre; the dominant tenement being the one for whose benefit 
the easement exists and the servient tenement that which must 

4 

submit to the exercise of the privil^e, that upon which the 
burden rests. An easement appiurtenant b annexed to a domi- 
nant tenement in the same manner as is a profit appurtenant 
and belongs to the dominant tenement rather than to the person 

^ See Chap. 12, Rights in the Laad of Another. 
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of its owner. Also like a profit, an easement cannot be appurte- 
nant unless it has a real connection with the dominant tenement.^ 
Easements appurtenant pass with the dominant tenement dn a 
transfer of the latter and cannot be separated from the latter 
and owned in gross. An attempt to make such a separation 
destroys the easement.^ 

Every true easement must be appurtenant and requires a 
dominant tenement. It is true that the expression easement 
in gross is used as meaning a privilege without profit in the land 
of another and not connected with any dominant tenement; 
but the weight of authority denies that there can be an ease- 
ment owned in gross. Such a right in gross belongs to the 
dominant owner as a merely personal privilege and cannot be 
assigned by him or inherited by his heirs. It is not, therefore, 
a true easement or property interest.' In this respect it differs, 
of course, from a profit in gross, which is a recognized form of 
incorporeal real property, assignable and inheritable. 

An easement may take the form either of a right to use the 
land of another, as, to go across it, or of a right that he shall not 
use his land in some particular way, as, not to build upon it in 
such manner as to cut off the access of light to the dominant 
tenement. The former kind, which authorizes the commission 
by the dominant owner of positive acts upon the servient 
tenement, is known as a positive or affirmative easement, and the 
latter, which only restricts the servient owner from the exercise 
of some inherent right in his own property, is termed a negative 
easement.^ In either case the easement is a privilege in the 

1 Ackroyd v. Smith, 10 C. B. 164. 

* Cadwalader v. BaUey, 17 R. I. 495. 

' Boatman v. Lasley, 23 Ohio St. 614. See Aokroyd v. Smith, 10 C. 
B. 164 ; Gale E., 8th ed., 14, and note. Contra, GK>odrioh t;. Burbank, 
12 Allen, 459 ; Poull v. Mockley, 33 Wise. 482. See Willoughby v, 
Lawrence, 116 111. ll, that an easement in gross binds, in equity, sub- 
sequent grantees of the land with notice. It is possible that the gen- 
eral rule is due, historically, to the limited scope of the earliest remedy 
for interference with easements, the assize of nuisance, which lay only 
for a freeholder against a freeholder. 3 Holdsworth Hist. Bng. Law, 
130. Cf. Engel v. Ayer, 85 Me. 448. 

* Bouvier ; Gale E., 8th ed., 22. 
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« 

land of another because the dominant owner has rights con- 
cerning the use of the servient tenement. In the one case he 
can use it himself; in the other the servient owner's right of 
user is limited in favor of the dominant tenement. 

Easements are sometimes of a nature such that when once 
established they continue to be enjoyed without any further 
act of man, as, an easement to maintain a spout discharging on 
the servient tenement water from the dominant tenement or an 
easement for the passage of light and air across the servient 
tenement, and, when so, they are called canJtimums easements. 
Easements may, on the other hand, require the active interfer- 
ence of man whenever they are to be enjoyed, as, an easement 
to walk across the servient tenement, in which case they are 
known as discontitmaua easements.^ 

The particular easements are as numerous as the uses to which 
lands and buildings can be put.' A very typical and important 
kind are private ways or easements of way, z.^., private rights to 
pass across another's land, as distinguished from public high- 
ways. They are positive and discontinuous. The use of a way 
must be confined to the purposes for which it is created, if they 
are limited. So, the dominant owner may not use a way to 
go to any place or for the benefit of any land not contemplated 
by those purposes. It is a violation of the rights of the servient 
owner to go to the designated terminus and then proceed in an 
unbroken journey to some other place,* or to carry across the 
way to the dominant tenement materials intended for some land 
contiguous thereto ^ if it is a merely colorable use of the way 
for the real purpose of exceeding the dominant owner's rights. 
A right to cross the servient tenement by a defined route does 
not justify the dominant owner in deviating therefrom.^ If 
the wayis limited in respect to the manner of its use, as, to walk, 

1 Qale E., 8th ed., 25. 

* In a few of the United States certain easements are enumerated 
by statute as aUowed; e.g., California, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota. Jones Easements, § 9. 

* Howell 9. King, 1 Mod. 190. 

« Skull 9. Glenister, 16 C. B. (n.s.) 81. 

* Taylor v. Whitehead, 2 Doug. 745. 
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to drive vehicles or cattle/ or to carry particular kinds of 
materials or products,' it may not be used for other purposes. A 
right of any one kind, as, to drive carts, does not necessarily 
include any other kind, as, to ride on horseback, although it 
might from its nature do so presumptively.' A way may, 
however, be unlimited, to be used for any purpose needed by 
the dominant tenement and by every part thereof if it is 
divided.^ An important and conunon instance of easements 
of way are railroad companies' rights of way across land of 
an individual. 

Easements of support are rights to the support of buildings or 
walls by buildings, walls, or land. Such easements occur when 
different persons own separate parts of the same building and 
one has a right to the support of his part by the other, as, the 
upper by the lower story, or when there are mutual rights of 
support, the building being divided perpendicularly. In the 
latter case there are two easements of support, each tenement 
being both dominant and servient, respectively.^ The same 
principle is applied to party walls, where a wall is erected for 
common use on the division line between two proprietors, each 
one owning the half on his own land. There is an easement of 
support in fayor of each half of the wall against the other.* 
Examples of easements of support by land are the right to the 
support of buildings on the surface over mining excavations, 
when the surface and the mines are under different ownership, 
and for the support of buildings by the adjoining land of a 
different owner. Such easements are continuous but not purely 
negative because of the burden of support imposed upon the 
servient tenement.^ 

Other instances of easements that have been recognized by the 

1 BaUard v, Dyson, 1 Taunt. 279. 

* Cowling V. Higginson, 4 M. & W. 245. 
« See Qale E., 8th ed., 346, 352-353. 

* Newoomen v. Coulson, 5 Ch. Div. 133. 

• Richards v. Rose, 9 Ex. 218. See Note, 26 L. R. A. (n.b.) 315, 
365. 

• Brooks V. Curtis, 50 N. Y. 639. 

' Dalton 9. Angus, 6 App. Cas. 740, 793. 
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courts are easements of light ^ and air,^ continuous and purely 
negatire, giving the right to the unobstructed passage of light 
or air across the servient tenement; to maintain eaves over 
and drip water on adjoining land ; ' to flow another's land by a 
dam ; ^ to maintain an artificial watercourse^ or drain^ across 
the servient tenement ; and the right to go on another's land 
and draw water therefrom, which is not a profit because watef 
is no part or product of the soil J 

The extent of the rights of the dominant owner of an easement 
depends, of course, upon the scope of the easement. In general^ 
his right includes the right to whatever is reasonably needful to 
the beneficial enjoyment of the easement. Thus, the dominant 
owner of an easement of way may enter upon the servient 
tenement to make a roadway suitable for the purpose of the 
easement,^ and he may always go upon the servient tenement 
to repair the subject matter of the easement, e.g., a mill race.* 
On the other hand, the duty of the servient owner is essentially 
to submit, and he is under no obligation to maintain and repair ; '^ 
the dominant owner must himself do it, if he wishes the subject 
matter of the easement kept in repair. The one exception is 
the so-called '^ spurious easement" of fencing, imposing on the 
servient owner the active obligation to maintain a division 
fence sufficient to keep the adjoining dominant owner's cattle 
from coming on the servient tenement.^ The normal conmion 
law duty of the owner of cattle is to maintain his own fences to 
prevent his cattle from trespassing upon his neighbors. 

1 A3rn8ley v. Glover, L. R. 18 Eq. 544. 

> Winter v, Brookwell, 8 East, 308. See Chastey v. Addand, (18d5) 
2 Ch. Div. 389. 

« Harvey v. Walters, L. R. 8 C. P. 162. 

• Morse v. Copeland, 2 (}ray, 302. 

• Beeston v, Weate, 5 E. & B. 986. 

• Wood V. Saunders, L. R. 10 Ch. 582. 
' Race V. Ward, 4 E. & B. 702. 

• Newoomen v, Coulson, 5 Ch. Div. 133. 

• Presoott V, YHiite, 21 Pick. 341. 

, 10 Pomfret v. Rioroft, 1 Wms. Saund. 321, 323 ; Pieroe v. Dyer, 109 
Mass. 374. 

u See Castner o. Riegel, 54 N. J. Law, 498 ; Bronson v. Coffin, 108 
Mass. 175, 118 Mass. 156; Gale E., 8th ed., 465. 
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As the servient tenement is the property of the servient 
owner, he is in possession and his rights of ownership are limited 
by the easement to the extent only of its scope. He can do 
anything and use the land in any way not inconsistent with the 
rights of the dominant owner .^ For example, he can build an 
archway over ^ or put gates across • a right of way on his land, 
provided they do not interfere with the reasonably convenient 
use of the way. It is all, however, a question of what is the 
extent of the easement. If it is deemed that the purposes to be 
served by it require a passage entirely uncovered, the servient 
owner may not erect anything over it, e.g,^ a bay window.* 
So, likewise, as to any easement, the same principle controls. 



NATURAL BIGHTS 

The incorporeal real property interests in the land of another 
heretofore considered — rents, profits a prendre, and easements 
— are conventional rights, Le.y based upon an agreement actual 
or presumed. They must be in some way created by the parties. 
Natural rights are rights appertaining to the ownership of land 
as a natural incident of such ownership. They have always 
existed and do not have to be created by the parties. They are 
not easements but are inherent rights to the beneficial enjoy- 
ment of one's own land. Those here considered are classed 
among rights in the land of another because the natural right 
of one proprietor puts limitations on the use by other proprietc^ 
of their land. 

One important natural right is that of support of land by 
adjacent land. The doctrine applies equally to subjacent and 
lateral support.^ A landowner does not have a right under all 
conditions, by removing his soil, to deprive his neighbor's land of 
its support so that it falls. The cardinal principle is that no one 

1 See Herman v. Roberts, 119 N. T. 37. 

* Atkins V, Bordman, 2 Mete. 457. 

* Bakeman v. Talbot, 31 N. T. 366. 

* Attorney Oeneral v. Williams, 140 Mass. 329. 

* Jones V. Wagner, 66 Pa. St. 429. 
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has a right to disturb, to the damage of another, the conditions 
of support established by nature. Of course, the law does not 
altogether forbid the owner of land to excavate therein. It re- 
quires only that he shall not do it in such manner as to deprive 
his neighbor of the amount of support that is necessaiy to main- 
tain the neighbor's land in its natural condition. A landowner 
cannot so treat his land as to make it need more support than 
it would require in its natural condition and then comp>el his 
neighbor to fimiish the additional support. If one builds on his 
land or weakens it by excavations so that a subsidence on it re- 
sults when his neighbor digs on his own premises, which would 
not have occurred if the former land had remained in its natural 
state, no wrong has been done.^ 

However, whQe the right is one to have the land supported 
in its natural state only, yet if there is a deprivation of the 
support to land that has been buUt upon, such that the land 
would have fallen even if there had been no building, and damage 
is thereby done to the land and to the building, a recovery can 
be had in England and some of the United States for the damage 
to the bmlding as a part of the damages ; ' but in others of the 
American States the only damages recoverable are for the 
land alone.' As there is no violation of the right of support 
unless damage is caused to the land, there is no liability when 
the only damage is to buildings on the land, although it is not 
the weight of the buildings that causes a subsidence.^ A right 
to the support of buildings may be acquired as an easement, but 
it is never a natural right. 

Every landowner can claim support from all land, however 
remote, that is essential to supplying the support under natural 
conditions, and no more. Therefore, no obligation to furnish 
support is imposed upon one whose land is so far away that 
under natural conditions its support would not be needed, 

^ Wyatt V. Harrison, 3 B. & Ad. 871 ; Humphries v. Brogden, 12 
Q. B. 739; Dalton v. Angus, 6 App. Cas. 740, 792. 

'Brown 9. Robins, 4 H. & N. 186; Wilms i;. Jess, 94 lU. 
464. 

* Gilmore v. Drisooll, 122 Mass. 199. 

« Smith 9. Thackerah, L. R. 1 C. P. 564. 
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although it has become necessary because of the artificially 
weakened condition of intervening land.^ 

Every landowner has natiu*al rights in the water on and in 
his land. The general principle is that no one owner is per-- 
nutted to so use the water on his land as to interfere with the 
equal rights of others on their lands. Nevertheless, each must 
have a right to make some use of the water or none will benefit 
from it. The problem for the law is to determine how far each 
may go in interfering with the conditions created by nature. 
When a stream, surface or subterranean,^ runs in a defined 
channel through the land of several proprietors no one of them 
has a right to divert, retard, pollute, or otherwise interfere with it 
so as to deprive the others of the enjoyment of the use of it as it 
was in its natural state. Every proprietor has a right to have 
the water flow as it was wont naturaJly to do. The test of the 
use that each may make of the water is its reasonableness in 
view of the rights of all. It is laid down as a general rule that 
the use by each must be reasonable, so as not to destroy or 
render useless or materially diminish the enjoyment of the water 
by the others or affect its utilization by the proprietors above or 
below on the stream.' However, using any amount of water for 
domestic purposes, as,ordmary use in the home, watering cattle, 
and the like, is regarded as reasonable and permissible, although 
the stream is exhausted ; but the right to use for extraordinary 
purposes, such as manufacturing, is subject to the rule that the 
use by one must not materially interfere with the use by others.* 
When an upper owner drew oflP water to irrigate his land during 
the season when the water was most abundant and the working 
of the mill of a lower owner was not impeded and there was no 
sensible diminution of the stream, it was held to be a reasonable 
use and that the lower owner had no legal ground for com- 
plaint.^ A temporary stoppage for manufacturing purposes 

^ Birmingham v, Allen, 6 Ch. Div. 284. See on the right of sup- 
port in general, Note, 68 L. R. A. 673. 

* Burroughs v, Saterlee, 67 la. 396. > See 3 Kent Com. 439-^440. 
« See Miner v. Gilmour, 12 Moore P. C. 131, 156 ; Stein v. Burden, 

29 Ala. 127. 

• Embrey v. Owen, 6 Ex. 353. 
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has been allowed/ and fouling of the stream to a reasonable 
extent when the inconvenience to the lower proprietors was not 
serious.^ On the other hand, in a case in which the detention of 
water for irrigating purposes resulted in damage to a lower 
owner, it was held to be, under the circumstances, an unreason- 
able use and actionable.' It is not, however, necessary, in order 
to make the use of a stream unreasonable and actionable, that 
other riparian proprietors suffer actual damage. If the use is 
one that might imreasonably interfere with their enjoyment 
of the stream, it infringes their legal rights and they can main- 
tain actions, although they may not be at the time making any 
use of the stream or desiring to do so/ 

The doctrine of some courts is that riparian rights belong to 
riparian land only and cannot be separated therefrom and used 
for the benefit of other land. Hence, a riparian owner cannot 
use water from the stream on non-riparian land or for any non- 
riparian purposes so as to interfere at all with lower owners. 
The reasonableness of the use is not a defence.^ Likewise, he 
cannot by assigning his rights separate them from the land or 
give a non-riparian owner any right to take water from the 
stream ' or to brmg an action against any third person for the 
improper use of the stream.^ In conflict with the foregoing 
view, other courts have held that a riparian proprietor can assign 
rights that he could lawfully exercise himself to one who ia not a 
riparian owner and enable him to protect his right by law.^ 

Water not in a defined channel but percolating through the 
soil may lawfully be cut off and intercepted to any extent by 
the landowner in the course of digging and building operations 
in the use of his own land, when the interception is incidental to 

1 Pitts V. Lancaster Mills, 13 Meto. 156. 
» Snow V. Parsons, 28 Vt. 459. 
' Sampson v, Hoddinott, 1 C. B. (n.b.) 590. 

« Blodgett V. Stone, 60 N. H. 167. See Harrop v. Hirst, L. R 4 
Ex. 43. 

* Williams v. Wadsworth, 51 Conn. 277. 

* Gould V. Eaton, 117 Cal. 539. 

^ Stockport Waterworks Co. v. Potter, 3 H. & C. 300. 

* Hall V. Ionia, 38 Mich. 493 ; St. Anthony Falls Waterpower Co. 
p. Mumeapolis, 41 Minn. 270; Gillis v. Chase, 67 N. H. 161. 
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such operations. If it were not so, no one could safely dig La 
his own soil, for the whereabouts of such water cannot be 
known.^ On the other hand, percolating water may not, under 
the American decisions,^ be drawn off by suction to be used for 
purposes unconnected with the land, if the result is to affect 
the supply on the neighboring land of other owners ' or to drain 
a stream fed by such water.* Percolating water may be col- 
lected and used on the land and, it seems, for any purpose and 
to any extent.* 

With respect to surface water not in a defined channel, the 
rule is that the landowner may divert it from reaching other 
land to which it would naturally flow, collect it, and use it for 
any purpose;^ and some courts permit anyone to ward off 
and prevent such surface water from coming on his land, whether 
by obstructions erected for other piuposes ^ or by means em- 
ployed for the sole purpose of preventing the encroachment of 
the water,^ while otiier courts do not allow it, holding that the 
lower proprietor is bound, as by a burden upon his land, to 
receive such water naturally flowing from land above.' 

A nuisance has been defined in general terms as anything that 
works hurt, inconvenience, or damage. Nuisances are public, 

1 Aoton 0. Blundell, 12 M. & W. 324. 

s Eo^lkh law contra. Chasemore v, Riehards, 7 H. L. C. 349. 

'Katz V. Walkmshaw, 141 Cal. 116; ForbeU o. New York, 164 
N. T. 522. See Lord Wensleydale's opinion in Cbasemore v. Richards, 
7 H. L. C. 349. 

* Smith V, Brooklyn, 160 N. Y. 367. 

* See dictum in ForbeU v. New York, 164 N. Y. 522. 

* Broadbent v, Ramsbotham, 11 Ex. 602. 

V Barkley v. Wilcox, 86 N. Y. 140. • Bates v. Smith, 100 Mass. 181. 

* See Barkley v. Wilcox, 86 N. Y. 140 ; Notes, 20 L. R. A. (n.s.) 
155, 43 id, 792. 

Watbb Rights in Abid Rbqionb. In the semi-arid regions of the 
western part of the United States the common law rules of riparian 
rights have been modified. A doctrine of prior appropriation prevails, 
by which an exclusive right to water flowing in a stream may be ac- 
quired by an actual appropriation, prior to others' use, of the water 
to a beneficial purpose. Where the water supply is scant the applica- 
tion of the common law rules would prevent anyone from making a 
beneficial use of the water. See Union Mill and Mining Ck>. o. Dang* 
berg, 81 Fed. 73, 92. 
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affecting the general public, and private, done to the Iands» 
tenements, or hereditaments of another.^ The nuisances here 
considered are those private ones that consist in the use of one's 
own land to the damage of some other landowner. Every 
landowner has a natural right not to be subjected to such a 
nuisance by another person's use of the latter's land. It is one 
of the natural rights that are classed among rights in the land of 
another because they impose restrictions, in favor of one man^ 
upon another's use of his own land. 

A common form of such a nuisance is the conducting of manu- 
facturing operations that foul the atmosphere or cause a vibration 
of buildings or noise. Such effects may result merely in personal 
discomfort and annoyance to occupants of neighboring land or 
in a depreciation of the value of the latter or in both. As 
respects the question of the legal wrongfulness and liability 
for such consequences, a distinction is made between the two 
kinds, i.e., discomfort and annoyance on the one hand and 
depreciation in value on the other. With respect to the former, 
it is to be observed that, if mankind is to exbt as an organized 
society and if industrial activities are to be carried on at all, the 
law must make a compromise between the individual's right to 
tranquillity and pure air and the conmiunity's interest in the 
development of industry; and the virgin beauties of nature 
must often inevitably give way before the encroachment of 
conmiercialism.' The rule, therefore, is that every one must 
submit to some inconvenience ; and, if the damage suffered is 
only personal discomfort and annoyance and effect on health, 
it is a defense to liability that the operations complained of are 
carried on in a place and manner reasonable for such acts, as, 
in the manufacturing portion of a city or a remote spot far from 
the habitations of men. The circumstances of the locality 

1 3 Bla. Com. 216. 

'"If some picturesque haven opens its arms to invite the com- 
meroe of the world, it is not for this court to forbid the embrace, al- 
though the* fruit of it should be the sights, and sounds, and smells of a 
common seaport and ship-buflding town, which would drive the 
Dryads and tiidr masters trom their ancient solitudes.'* Lord Justice 
James, in Salvin v. Coal Co., L. R. 9 Ch. 705, 709-710. 
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and of the nature of the operations are all considered and the 
question is made one of reasonableness in view of everything.^ 
On this principle, the question whether a stable is a nuisance 
is determined according to the nature of the locality, the way it is 
conducted, and the amount of inconvenience resulting from it.^ 
When, however, operations carried on by anyone on his land 
cause a depreciation in the value of another's property, the 
reasonableness of the place is not a defense. No one has a 
right, for his own profit or pleasure, to take away another's 
property. Hence, if one proprietor causes a nuisance that 
diminishes the value of his neighbor's land, the former must 
respond in damages for such direct material injury, however 
appropriate the locality may be for transacting such business.' 

PUBLIC BIGHTS 

Easements are private property rights, owned and to be ex- 
ercised by particular individuals. Analogous to them are certain 
public rights of user in the land of an individual. They are 
frequently spoken of as easements belonging to the public; 
but they are not true easements, for they are rights in gross, 
not annexed to any dominant tenement.^ Moreover, they are 
open to use by all members of the public, and, as the indefinite 
and unorganized public cannot take a legal title to them,^ no 
one has a legal property interest in them. 

There are public rights in the use of land and of bodies of 
water. The most important of the former are highways. A 
highway is a passage, road, or street which every citizen has a 
right to use. The term includes all kinds of public ways, as, 
carriage ways, bridle ways, foot ways, bridges, canals.' Usually, 
the public right in a highway is only a right of user in the land 

^ Gilbert v. Showerman, 23 Mich. 448 ; Blomen v, N. Barstow Co., 
35 R. I. 108. 

' Douglass 0. Greenville, 92 S. C. 374. 

*8t. Helen's Smelting Co. o. Tipping, 11 H. L. C. 642; Hennessy 
f. Cannony, 50 N. J. £q. 616. 

< See Rangdey v. Midland Ry. Co., L. R. 3 Ch. 306, 311. 

' Jones Easements, § 422. * Bouvier. 
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of a private individual. It must, however, be noted that 
sometimes an incorporated public body, as, a city, acquires 
title to the land forming a highway, but there is no material 
difiPerence in principle with respect to the extent of the rights of 
the public whether the ownership of the land is in the public or 
in the adjacent landowner or in some third person.^ 

Generally, the public has no right to use a highway for other 
purposes than as a way for passage. Thus, while cattle may be 
driven on it, there is no right to graze them there.^ The owner of 
the soil, that is, he who has the corporeal property interest in the 
land covered by the highway, is in a position analogous to the 
servient owner of a tenement subject to an easement and has a 
right to use the highway in any manner not inconsistent with 
its character as a public way. He is, therefore, entitled to the 
trees cut within its limits for the purpose of making the highway ' 
and to herbage ^ and minerals ^ on and within it, if these mate- 
rials are not to be used by the authorities in the construction 
of the highway. The cases are in conflict on the question 
whether the authorities have a right to so use such materials.® 

If an established highway is put to some new public use that 
is not within the scope of the purposes for which it was originally 
created, an additional burden is placed upon the land, and its 
owner must be compensated as for a taking of private property 
for public purposes. Ordinarily, a highway is appropriated 
at its creation to normal highway uses, and the test whether an 
additional burden has been imposed is whether the new use is 
for normal highway purposes. It has been held that the use of 
a city street for steam railroad tracks and trains is an additional 
burden ^ but that a surface horse railway is not.^ 

^ Barney v. Keokuk, 94 U. S. 324, 340. 

* Staokpole v. Healy, 16 Mass. 33. 

' Makepeace v. Worden, 1 N. H. 16. 

* Woodruff V. Neal, 28 Conn. 165. 

• Higgins V. Reynolds, 31 N. Y. 151. 

• Baker v. Shephard, 24 N. H. 208 ; Tucker v. Bldred, 6 R. I. 404 ; 
Overman v. May, 35 la. 89; Feloh v. Gilman, 22 Vt. 38. 

» Williams v. N. Y. Cent. R. R. Co., 16 N. Y. 97. The weight of 
authority is in aeoord. See Note, 36 L. R. A. (n.s.) 673, 698. 
i • Elliott V. Railroad Co., 32 Conn. 579 ; Hiss v. Ry. Co., 52 Md. 242. 
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The most important public rights in waters are of navigation 

and fishing. By the English common law, waters in which the 

tide ebbs and flows, and no others, were regarded as navigable, 

and land mider them belonged to the crown. Other water 

covered land was owned by individuals. This rule has been 

adopted in several of the^ United States but rejected in others 

on the ground that it is inapplicable to the great non-tidal 

rivers of this country. When the conmion law rule is not 

followed, land under waters that are navigable in fact, though 

non-tidal, belongs to the state.^ The public, however, has 

the right to navigate in all waters capable of being employed 

for the purpose, whether the land under the water belongs to an 

individual or the state ; ^ but the public right to fish is confined 

to those waters covering land owned by the state.' At conunon 

law the title of the state to land under tidal waters goes to the 

ordinary high water mark ; so that the public has the right to use 

the shore between the ordinary high and low water marks. In 

the United States the rights of abutting owners in the shore of 

waters covering land owned by the state, as to its use and as to 

the line to which their titles extend, vary considerably in the 

different States.* 

SERVrrUBES 

The word servitude is a term adopted from the civil law to 
denominate, as applied to conunon law rights in the land of 
another, a burden laid upon one piece of land for the use and 
utility of another piece of land belonging to a different person.^ 
The term servitude is often used, therefore, as referring to the 

^Middleton v, Pritchard, 3 Scam. 510; Albright v. Cortright, 64 
N. J. Law, 330 ; Carson v. Blazer, 2 Binn. 475 ; MoManus v. Car- 
michael, 3 la. 1. 

* 3 Kent Com. 411, 427 ; Lorman v, Benson, 8 Mich. 18 ; Smith v, 
Rochester, 92 N. T. 463. 

* See Bagott v, Orr, 2 B. & P. 472 ; Weston v. Sampson, 8 Cush. 
347 ; Smith v, Andrews, (1891) 2 Ch. Div. 678 ; 3 Kent Com. 418. 
Cf. Willow River Club v. Wade, 100 Wise 86. 

* See Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1 ; Note, 2 Gray's Cases Prop., 
2d ed., 486. 

* See Bouvier. 
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burden of a profit k prendre, of an easement, or of a natural or 
public right. However, while the common law names just 
mentioned describe the right from the point of view of the dom- 
inant tenement or the persons who enjoy the right, the word 
servitude designates rather the correlative duty or burden of the 
servient tenement or land that must submit to the exercise of 
the right. 

TENURE, ESTATES, SEISIN, AND DISSEISIN OF INCORPOREAL R£AI 

PROPERTY 

That kind of incorporeal real property that consists of a right 
to have possession of land that is now in the possession of 
another ^ is subject to the system of tenure. A right of entry- 
arising on a disseisin, so far as it is an estate at all,^ is held by a 
tenure, as are also reversions and remainders in corporeal real 
property.' Possibility of reverter and escheat were originally 
features of tenure and when belonging to a mesne lord were held 
by him of his superior. The modem American possibility of 
reverter, however, seems to be entirely independent of tenure,* 
and the same is true of a right of entry for condition 
broken.*^ 

On the other hand, incorporeal real property that is a right 
in gross to derive something of profit from or to have some 
privilege in the land of another while he retains possession 
thereof • is not the subject of tenure. A profit in gross, a rent 
charge, and public rights are not held of anyone, and the owner of 
such a right owes no services for it. Hence there is no escheat 
of such rights. They simply cease to exist if the owner dies 

1 Chap. 10, Incorporeal Real Property. 

* See Chap. 11, Vested and Contingent Remainders ; Winchester's 
Case, 3 Co. 1 a, 2 b ; Maitland, The Mystery of Seisin, 2 Law Quart. 
Rev. 481, 3 Select Essays in Anglo-Amer. Legal Hist. 591, 599. 

' See Chap. 10, ReversionajT Interests, Reversions and Remainders ; 
Chap. 11, Reversions and Remainders. 

* See Chap. 6, Determinable Estates ; Chap. 10, Possibility of Re- 
verter and Escheat. 

* Doe V, Bateman, 2 B. & Aid. 168. 

* See Chap. 12, Rights in the Land of Another. 
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without heirs.^ It must be noted, however, that they are often 
called tenements by a loose application of the word.^ Rights 
in the land of another, appurtenant to real property that is 
itself held by tenure, as, rent service and easements and profits 
appurtenant, may be said to be held by tenure, but only as 
incidents of the dominant tenement to which they are annexed. 

Under the common law the doctrine of estates is applicable to 
all forms of real property. All incorporeal real property, there- 
fore, is owned in the various kinds of estates, whether or not it 
is held by teniure.' 

Although there cannot be a physical possession of incorporeal 
real property rights, yet the common law regarded them as 
things ^ and so far as possible treated them like corporeal real 
property. So, by analogy, the doctrine of seisin was applied 
to incorporeal things real.^ Rights appurtenant in the land of 
another follow the dominant tenement, and seisin of the latter 
is sufficient to give seisin of the rights.* Of such rights when 
owned in gross, as, a profit in gross or a rent charge, seisin in deed 
is obtained by performing some appropriate act of ownership ; 
as, exercising the profit, or receiving a payment of accrued rent,^ 
or accepting in name of seisin of the rent* a penny or other 
valuable thing from the tenant of the land charged with the 
rent. 

Rights of entry and reversionary rights and remainders after 
a f rediold particular estate are from their very nature incapable 

1 Co. Litt. 298 a, n. 2. 

s Gray Perp., 3d ed., 43, n. 1. CJ. 2 Poll. & MaitL, 2d ed., 148. 

' C/. Chap. 2, Estates in Oeneral, remarks concerning estates in land 
where tenure has been abolished, and ChAp. 12, Rights in the Land 
of Another. See Co. Litt. 4 a (fee simple), 20 a (fee tail) ; Cruise Dig. 
Tit. XXVIII, o. 2, § 5 (for life, pur autre vie, and for years, in rent 
charge) ; 1 Pres. Est. 7; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 423, 428; Fitz- 
gerald V. Firbank, (1897) 2 Ch. Div. 96 (estate for years in a right of 
fishery). 

« See 2 PoU. & MaitL, 2d ed., 124, 148. 

» Lit. Ten. §§ 235, 585; Co. litt. 15 b, 160 a; 3 Holdsworth Hist. 
Eng. Law, 85. 

• Co. litt. 16 b, n. 1. 

7 ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 233; 2 PoU. & MaitL, 2d ed., 140. 

> lit. 'fen. $ 235 ; Co. Litt. 160 a. 
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of even a theoretical possession, being, not incorporeal entities 
like rents and profits in gross, but postponed rights to the 
possession in the future of some corporeal or incorporeal entity. 
Hence, the true doctrine seems to be that no technical seisin 
could be had of them as such. However, the exercise of acts of 
ownership of the interest, as, by granting a lease for life to take 
effect out of the reversion or remainder, is equivalent to the 
acquisition of seisin for purposes for which seisin is material.^ 
Reversioners or remaindermen are often spoken of as being 
"seised in reversion" or "in remainder" ; but this seems to be 
either a reference to such an act of ownership or a loose use of 
seisin in a sense about equivalent to ownership.' A freehold 
reversioner or remainderman after a particular estate for years 
has seisin, not of the incorporeal reversion or remainder, but of 
the property itself in which the reversion or remainder exists; 
but this is because such an interest is not a true technical rever- 
sion or remainder but a freehold in possession subject to the 
term of years.* 

Of anything of which there can be a seisin there can be also a 
disseisin. Therefore, an interference with the enjoyment of a 
rent or profit k prendre is a disseisin of the right, and in former 
times the feudal remedies for a disseisin were applicable.^ 

1 See Challis Real Ftop., 3d ed., 233-234, n. ; Watkiiis Deeoents, 
85, 110. 

* See 1 Reeves Real Prop. 380, n. 3. 

' Chap. 10, Reversions and Remainders. 

* See 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 86, 130 ; 2 Poll. & MaitL, 2d 
ed., 39, 126, 140; 3 Harv. Law Rev. 114. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CREATION AND TRANSFER OF INCORPOREAL REAL 

PROPERTY 

The way in which rights of entry, reversionary interests, 
and remainders are created has been explained in connection 
with the discussion of those forms of incorporeal realty.^ There 
remains to be considered the manner of creating rights in the 
land of another.^ They are natmal or conventional, and 
conventional rights in the land of another are themselves either 
private or public. With respect to their creation, they may 
be most conveniently treated in that order. 

CREATION OF NATURAL RIGHTS 

As natural rights always accompany the ownership of land as 
regularly incident thereto, they do not have to be created by any 
act of the owners of the difiFerent parcels of land concerned. The 
rights exist mutually between any pieces of land under different 
owners and arise immediately upon severance of the ownership 
of the land, however minutely divided.' 

CREATION OF PRIVATE CONVENTIONAL RIGHTS IN THE LAND OF 

ANOTHER 

There are differences, inherent in the nature of the two forms 
of property, between the creation of estates in corporeal and in 
incorporeal real property. Since the Statute of Quia Emptores 
no new estate in fee simple can be created in a corporeal tene- 

> Chap. 6, Estates on Condition ; Chap. 9, Disseisin ; Chap. 10. 

> Chaps. 12, 13. 

' Shmy V, Figgot, 3 Bulst. 339, and see, in general, authorities cited 
Sn Chap. 13, Natural Rights. 
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ment, except by the state. As, however, rights in the land of 
another are not affected by that statute and from their very 
nature must originate in the act of the owner of the servient 
tenement, a new estate in fee simple can be created in such a 
right. There was also a necessary difference in the means em- 
ployed at conunon law to create estates in corporeal and in 
incorporeal real property. If it was corporeal, that is to say, 
anything of which livery could be made, a feoffment was 
required, with some exceptions immaterial to the present pur- 
pose.^ If the estate to be created was in incorporeal real prop- 
erty, obviously there could be no feoffment because Jjhere was 
no corporeal thing of which livery could be madg^^^xhe law, 
therefore, required and still requires, with two exertions to be 
noted, the creation of all estates in private conventional rights 
in the land of another to be by deed, that is, a written instrument 
under seaM Even if the estate is one for years, as, a right of 
fishery lea:^ for a term of years, it has to be created by deed.* 
One of the exceptions above referred to is the creation of rent 
service and other feudal services. As they were incident to the 
reversion, they could be created by reservation • in any kind of 
conveyance, although without deed, that was sufficient to 
create a particular estate and leave a reversion.^ This still 
remains true of rent service. The other exception is the 
acquisition of rights in the land of another by user, for a period 
of time, without the permission of the owner of the land, a topic 
considered in a later chapter.^ 

When jnnorporPAl req.1 property ia creAti>H ^y je ed, the d eed 
ftm^Ipy^ \^ one tgrl*^j_^gl!ljg;f^yr 'Ifl ft if/^^^^ g^»*»* pf a ^f^*'^ 

Hewho makes it is grantor; he who receives it is grantee. At 
conunon law corporeal real property was said to lie in livery 
and incorporeal in grant.* The operfltiize xynrHs ^ypmnnly 
used ^ are " give and grant ",* as m a feoffment.* The meaning 

1 Chap. SCTSiiveyanoe of Freehold Estates. 

> Somerset v. Fogwell, 5 B. & C. 875. > Chap. 12, Rents. 

« lit. Ten. §§ 214-215; Com. Dig., Rent, B. 1 ; Chap. 12, Rente. 

* See Chap. 17. « Co. litt. 9 a. 
7 The precise words are not neoessary. Shep. Touch. 231. 

• 2 Bla. Com. 317. • See page 143. 
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of the word grant has been extended as a general term to 
designate not only the technical common law grant but also 
the creating and transfer of real property by any kind of 
conveyance^ as, feoflFment, gift, lease, and modem deeds of con- 
veyance ; and the word will be hereafter used in both senses 
in the present work. 

Any estate, inclujding reversions and remainders^ .Jmown. to 
t he law c agV /*i-^q»^ s» ;n>j>pi.pn«i»^i foftlty.Jby g i onti The 

rules applicable to conveyances of corporeal real property that 
concern the manner of the limitation of estates, the necessity 
for the use of words of inheritance and of procreation to create 
fee simple and fee tail estates, and the construction of the 
language employed in determining what estates are created 
apply equally to grants of incorporeal property.^ With respect, 
however, to freehold estates to begin in the future, it mu3t be 
noted that the existence of a right in the land of another does 
not affect the seisin. The creatiioa of a future freehold estate 
in such a right does not, therefore^ place the seisin in abeyance. 
Hence, new freehold estates in such rights may be freely created 
to take effect at some future time.' 



EXPRESS GRANT 

The normal grant creating a rent charge, profit ft prendre, 
or easement is an express grant describing in appropriate terms 
the right granted and properly limiting the estates intended to be 
created. A typical instance is the grant of a profit in gross in 
the grantor's land. An express grant of a right in the land of 
anodier may be included in a conveyance of land when the 
latter is made by deed, which is the method of transfer of land 
universally employed at the present time.' Thus, A, owning 
a tract of land, may convey by deed part of his land to B and 
at the same time grant, as appurtenant to the premises con- 
veyed, an easement of way over the grantor's remaining land, 
describing the way and the purposes for which it may be used. 

1 Co. litt. 9 a, b. < See Throckmorton o. Tracy, Plowd. 145, 156. 

• Chaps. 19, 20. 
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EXPRESS RESERVATION AND EXCEPTION 

A technical reservation is the creation, in a thing conveyed, 
of a right that had no prior existence, by means of a clause 
inserted in the instrument of conveyance. A reservation 
must be to the grantor himself and can be of only a new thing 
issuing or coming out of the property conveyed and not a 
part of the latter.^ It is, therefore, properly applicable to the 
creation of feudal services and all kinds of rents ^ but of no 
other rights in the land of another.* Profits and easements 
cannot be created by a reservation, because they do not issue 
from the land. 

Furthermore, neither rents, profits, nor easements can be 
created by an exception, strictly speaking. An exception is the 
exclusion, from the effect of the grant, of some part of the thing 
granted that would, but for the exception, be included in the 
description thereof. A reservation creates a new incorporeal 
thing issuing out of the thing granted ; an exception shuts out 
from the operation of the conveyance something that is, there- 
fore, never granted at all. Thus, if A conveys a lot, reserving 
an annual rent, he parts with the land and gets a newly created 
incorporeal property interest. If he conveys the lot by a 
description including the whole lot but adds "excepting a strip 
of land ten feet wide across the west end thereof", he has 
never granted the strip. The exception is really part of the 
description of the property conveyed. No right in the land of 
another can properly be the subject of an exception because one 
cannot have such a right in his own property, and it, therefore, 
cannot be a part of the grantor's property retained by him at 
the time of the transfer. When the right comes into existence 
it is a new thing then created and necessarily is created by him 
who is the owner of the land at that time. The result is that, 
while a rent can be reserved on a grant of the land from which 

1 Shep^ Touch. 80. C/. Chap. 12, Rents. 

* Rents seek and charge, as well as rent service, can be technically 
leeerved. Lit. Ten. § 217 ; Co. litt. 143 b. Bee Chap. 12, Rents. 

• Doe V. Look, 2 A. & E. 705. 
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it is to issue/ profits and easements can be created by neither 
reservation nor exception. 

However, if a grantor of land attempts in his deed to reserve 
in the land conveyed a profit or easement and the deed b 
executed by both parties to it, the clause, in form a reservation,, 
can operate as an express grant of the incorporeal right back 
from the grantee of the land to his grantor ; so that the grantee 
of the land is the grantor of the right and the grantor of the 
land is the grantee of the right. The English courts regularly 
give this effect to a clause of reservation in a deed of land when 
both parties execute it,* but only upon the ground of its being 
executed by the grantee of the land, which is the usual practice 
in England. In the United States, on a conveyance of land, 
the grantee seldom executes the deed. Hence, the theory upon 
which the English courts rely will not avail. Nevertheless, the 
cowls, in view of the general American practice, hold that the 
acceptance of a deed conveying land and containing a clause 
expressly undertaking to create a profit or easement therein is 
sufficient to accomplish the purpose. It is immaterial whether 
the clause is in form a reservation or an exception. If the 
intent is to create the servitude for the benefit of the grantor, 
that intention will be given effect by force of the acceptance of 
the deed,* although in strictness there is neither a grant, reserva- 
tion, nor exception. 

Some of the cases go on the theory that an express reservation 
or exception is to be construed and operates as a grant back 
because the acceptance of the deed by the grantee of the land 
is equivalent to his executing it. Applying that theory logi- 
cally, they hold that, if it is sought to make the right one in fee, 
the rule requiring words of inheritance to pass a fee simple is 
applicable. Hence, the reservation or exception must be ''to 

^ Braunstein v. Black, 5 Pexrn. (Del.) 300. See M'Murphy v. Minot» 
4 N. H. 251. 

> Wickham v. Hawker, 7 M. & V7. 63 ; Durham R. R. Co. v. Walker, 
2 Q. B. 940, 967. 

* Easements, Bowen v, Connor, 6 Cash. 132 ; Emerson v, Mooney, 
50 N.H. 315. Reservation of profit, Rioh o. Zeilsdorff, 22 Wise. 519 ; 
Note, 20 L. R. A. 631. 
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myself and my heirs *' or to the grantor " and his heirs." U it is 
dimply "to myself" or to the grantor, only a life estate is 
created.* Other decisions hold that whether "reserve" or 
"except" is used the right can be regarded as one expressly 
created by the grantor of the land for himself, inmiediately 
before he conveys and while he is in occupation and use of the 
land, and, so, the right is to be treated as a thing that can be 
excepted. The clause is construed as one of exception which- 
ever word is used, and thus the right is regarded as something re- 
tained by the grantor of the land instead of being granted back 
to him. Hence, no words of inheritance are necessary to make 
it a right in fee. The grantor simply remains, as he was 
immediately before the transfer, owner of the right in fee simple.* 
This theory by which a servitude thus created is considered an 
exception is questionable on principle. Where the conmion law 
rule requiring words of inheritance to pass a fee simple has been 
abolished, they would not, on either theory, be necessary for 
the reservation of a right in fee simple in the land of another.' 



REFERENCE TO PREVIOUS USE 

An express grant or reservation normally would describe in 
specific terms the right intended to be created ; but under some 
circumstances it will be sufficiently designated by some such 
words as "all profits and easements usually occupied and 

^ Ashcroft V. Eastern R. R. Co., 126 Mass. 196 ; E^ister v, Reeser, 
98 Pa. St. 1. 

« Winthrop v. Fairbanks, 41 Me. 307 ; Chappell ». N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. R. Co., 62 Conn. 195. So, in Dee v. King, 77 Vt. 230, whenthe 
easement was a quasi one, it was treated as a thing in being and the 
subject of an exception. 

It is sometimes said that, while words of inheritance are not neces- 
sary when the right is appurtenant, they are when it is in gross. See 
Reeves Real Prop. § 137 ; Note, 20 L. R. A. 631, 635. The cases do not 
seem to justify this distinction except by way of dicta. See Note, 
L. R. A., supra, and authorities cited. Except as concerns profits, the 
question is not of importance in most jurisdictions, for generally there 
cannot be an easement in gross in fee. See page 197. 

* Karmuller v. Krotz, 18 la. 352. 
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enjoyed " with or over the land conveyed.^ This applies when 
the grantor, before the grant, has been in fact using one portion 
of his premises as a servient tenement for the benefit of another 
portion as a dominant tenement. It does not, of course, con- 
stitute a true servitude before the severance, because one 
cannot have a profit or easement in his own land, but it is a 
user of one portion for the benefit of another portion, which 
would have constituted a profit or easement if the two portions 
had been owned by different persons and the dominant owner 
had had the legal right to so use the servient premises. Such 
users when established by the conmion owner of both portions 
are often termed quasi profits or easements. It is not, however, 
even a quasi servitude if the user is not for the benefit of the 
dominant portion as such but is made merely for the owner's 
own convenience as common owner of both portions, a personal 
convenience that will cease when a severance occurs.* 

The words in the conveyance mentioning the profits and 
easements are construed to refer to the quasi servitudes and 
constitute an express grant or reservation of the rights under 
that description. The question whether the doctrine applies to 
a particular case is simply one of construction of the language, 
whether the description was meant to include the quasi rights.' 
General phrases, such as '' rights, profits, easements, and appurte- 
nances" or "rights appertaining and belonging '^ do not show 
such an intention. They are taken to refer to already legally 
existing appurtenant profits or easements in the land of some 
other person.* 

IMPLIED GRANT AND RESERVATION 

A grant or reservation of an easement in connection with a 
conveyance of part of a grantor's land may sometimes be 

^ Biadshaw v. Eyre, Cro. Eliz. 570 ; Kay v. Oxley, L. R. 10 Q. B. 
360. The authorities are oases of grants, but the application of the 
principle cannot be questioned. 

' E.g,, Bradshaw v. Eyre, Cro. Eliz. 570 ; Parsons v. Johnson, 68 
N. Y. 62. 

» Bayley t;. Great Western Ry., 26 Ch. Div. 434, 455-456. 

* Saundeys v, Oliff, Moore, 467 ; Worthington v. Gimson, 2 E. & 
E. 618 ; Bonelli v. Blakemore, 66 Miss. 136 ; Gale E., 8th ed., 87-88. 
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implied in the absence of express words. The doctrine is most 
readily invoked in connection with easements of necessity. 
This term is applied to easements that are strictly necessary to 
the enjoyment of the dominant tenement. The principal and, 
perhaps, only true illustration is a way of necessity. If the 
owner of land grants a portion of it entirely surrounded by his 
remaining land, or by the latter and the land of third persons, 
over which there is no right of way to the granted premises, 
an easement of way is a necessity to the enjoyment of the latter. 
Hence, such an easement of way across the grantor's remaining 
land to the land conveyed is impliedly granted, although 
there is no mention of it in the deed. It is a result of the 
presumed intention of the parties. On the same principle, if 
the landlocked portion is retained by the grantor and the 
surrounding land conveyed, a way of necessity is impliedly 
reserved.^ 

Easements strictly necessary are impliedly both granted and 
reserved. Easements, also, that are not necessary but only 
highly convenient are sometimes created by implication on 
severance of the land of a common owner; but in this latter 
kind of cases there is a distinction between implied grant and 
implied reservation. When the owner of land has established 
thereon a quasi easement that is continuous' and apparent 
and very highly convenient to the use of the dominant portion 
and he conveys the latter, retaining the servient portion, the 
quasi easement is converted by implied grant into a legal 
easement appurtenant, although the deed contains no reference 
to the servitude. The doctrine rests upon the supposed inten- 
tion of the parties as gathered from the condition of the property, 
which must be such that the parties can be supposed to have 
contemplated and intended that the user already established 
should be continued. The quasi easement must, therefore, 

^ Clarke v. Cogge, Cro. Jao. 170 ; Packer t;. Welsted, 2 Sid. 39, 111 ; 
Collins V. Prentice, 15 Conn. 39. There is no way of necessity if the 
grantee agrees not to claim it, and an oral agreement to that effect 
may be shown. Golden v, Rupard, 80 S. W. (Ky.) 162. Ewert v, 
Burtis, 12 Atl. (N. J.) 893. 

* Chap. 13, Easements. 
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be continuous and apparent. By apparent is meant that it is 
discoverable by signs on inspection of the property. So, when 
the conunon owner of two adjoining lots constructed a building 
with the wall on the dividing line and on the outside of the wall 
a projection about eight inches thick^ caused by chimney flues, 
and later sold the building and the lot on which it stood, the 
grantee was held to have an implied grant of an easement to 
maintain the projection on the other lot.^ In that case the 
projection was plainly apparent on the most casual inspection ; 
but a quasi easement will also be apparent if there are cir^ 
cumstances that would reasonably lead an intending purchaser, 
on insi)ection of the premises, to ascertain whether a user in the 
nature of an easement had been in fact established ; as, when a 
pump on one part of the property was supplied from a well 
on another part, both well and pipes being concealed from view. 
The existence of the visible pump would naturally lead to 
mquiry as to the source of its water supply.^ 

The requirement that the easement be continuous does not 
mean that literally no act of man is ever required for the con- 
tinued enjoyment of the easement after it is once established. 
It may be continuous even if the subject matter of it is an 
artificial structure that needs occasional attention, as, for 
repairs. So, the easements to maintain the projection on the 
wall and the pipes supplying the pump, in the foregoing cases, 
or an easement to maintain an artificial channel to conduct 
water or a dam to impound it would all be continuous ; and it 
has been held that an easement to receive a flow of water forced 
from a spring up to a higher level on the dominant tenement by 
a hydraulic ram situated on the servient tenement was con* 
tinuous, notwithstanding that the ram must receive occasional 
attention to keep it in working condition.* A discontinuous 
easement, therefore, is one whose enjoyment depends upon an 
actual interference of man at each time of enjoyment. The 
typical illustration of a discontinuous easement is an ordinary 

^ Ingalfl V. Plamondon, 75 111. 118. 

* Larsen v. Peterson, S3 N. J. Eq. 88. 

* Toothe V. Bryoe, 50 N. J. Eq. 589. 
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right of way.^ A way may, however, be deemed continuous if 
it is a "formed '^ way; as, when a narrow lane was laid out 
as a private way and bounded by walls with gates giving access 
to the premises, the easement of way through the lane was held 
to be continuous and apparent and impliedly granted on sever- 
ance.' Although the actual enjoyment of the easement was 
discontinuous, the artificial condition of the way, making it 
conveniently adapted for use as a way, was continuous and 
apparent, and so the case was within the principle of the rule 
on implied grants. There is also some authority reaching the 
same result by rejecting the requirement of contuiuousness and 
holding it to be enough if the easement is apparent and designed 
to be permanent.' 

To be impliedly granted on severance of the property a quasi 
easement must be a matter of importance to the dominant 
owner. There h much uncertainty in the cases on this point 
and no clear test. Sometimes it is said that the easement must 
be necessary or essential to the proper or beneficial enjoyment 
of the dominant tenement.^ Other cases have stated that the 
necessity required is "a reasonable, not an absolute, one";* 
or that the easement need not be really necessary, that it is 
sufficient if it is highly convenient and beneficial.* It is evident 
from the facts of the decisions that the easement need not be 
"necessary** in the sense of the strict necessity of ways of 
necessity. Notwithstanding the use of the word necessary, it 
seems that by the general rule all that is required is that the 
enjoyment of the easement be a matter of decidedly beneficial 
value or convenience to the grantee; and it is impossible to 
lay down any more precise rule.^ 

> Polden V, Bastard, L. R. 1 Q. B. 156. 

* Brown v. Alabaster, 37 Ch. Div. 490. 

* Baker v, Rioe,56 Ohio St. 463 ; German Saving & L. Soo. v.Oordon, 
54 Ore. 147. Cf. Liquid Carbonic Co. v. Wallace, 219 P&. St. 457. 
Sometimes "continuous** and "apparent** are ased as synonymous, 
Fetters v. Humphreys, 18 N. J. Eq. 260, 262. 

« Jarvis v. Seele Milling Co., 173 111. 192 ; Kelly v. Dunning, 43 N. J. 
Eq. 62 ; Spencer v. Kilmer, 151 N. T. 390. 

* Paine v. Chandler, 134 N. T. 385. « Cihak v. Klekr, 117 lU. 643. 
' See Toothe v. Bryce, 50 N. J. Eq. 589. 
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The law concerning the implied reservation of easements is 
not as uniform as that in respect to their implied grant. Ways 
of necessity are everywhere conceded to be impliedly reserved. 
There is, also, a class of easements that, it seems, would be 
recognized by aU courts as impliedly reserved and granted at 
the same time. When on the severance of property there is an 
apparent and continuous quasi easement of a kind that is im- 
pliedly granted and the benefit and burden belong mutually to 
each part, the easement is impliedly reserved as well as granted, 
as a result of its reciprocal nature. Examples occur when a 
part of a building is conveyed leaving each portion dependent 
upon the other for support,^ or the building is divided by a line 
running through a common stairway.^ A reciprocal easement 
of support or for the use of the stairway is created by implication. 

Such quasi easements, however, as are not reciprocal or 
strictly necessary but are yet very highly convenient and, hence, 
would be impliedly granted are, by the better opinion, held not 
to be impliedly reserved. The matter was at one time the 
subject of considerable controversy in the English courts and 
some of the earlier cases recognized the reservation by implica- 
tion of easements on the same principles and under the same 
circumstances in which they would be impliedly granted.' 
This doctrine has now been repudiated in England on the 
ground that a grantor cannot so derogate from his own grant 
as to impose on the servient tenement a servitude not mentioned 
in the deed and not reciprocal or strictly necessary.* The 
weight of American authority is in accord with the settled 
later English view and makes a distinction between the implied 
grant and the implied reservation of easements, confining the 
latter to easements that are strictly necessary or at any rate 
reciprocal. Tliere are, however, a number of courts that reject 

1 Richards v. Rose, 9 Ex. 218. See Russell v. V^atts, 25 Ch. Div. 
559, 573 ; Snow v. Pulitzer, 142 N. T. 263 ; Reeves Real Prop. § 142 ; 
1 Tiffany Real Prop. 711-712. Cf. Adams v, Marshall, 138 Mass. 
228. 

* Morrison v. King, 62 HI. 30. 

» Pyer v. Carter, 1 H. & N. 916. 

* Wheeldon v. Burrows, 12 Ch. Div. 31 ; Qale E., 8th ed., 167, n* 
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this distinction and allow the implied reservation of an ease- 
ment whenever it is of a kind that would be impliedly 
granted.^ 

If the owner of property establishes quasi easements that are 
neither reciprocal nor strictly necessary but are yet of a sort 
that would be impliedly granted if the dominant portion alone 
were conveyed, and then there is a simultaneous conveyance of 
the two portions to dijfferent persons by a partition * or devise • 
or by deedsy^ it b the more common view that the rule that a 
man cannot derogate from his own grant does not apply ^ and 
that such easements are created by implication in favor of the 
dominant tenement.* 

Lastly, it should be noted that by the overwhelming weight 
of American authority there is no implication of easements of 
light and air, because it is not compatible with our conditions/ 
although such easements are implied in England ; * and, further, 
that the principles upon which apparent and continuous quasi 
easements are converted by implication into legal servitudes can 
have no application to profits ft prendre. 

^ See Jones Easements, §§ 136, n., 141, n. ; Reeves Real Prop. $ 141 ; 
Note, 26 L, R. A. (n.s.) 315, 333, 375. 

* Morrison v. King, 62 lU. 30 ; Qreer v. Van Meter, 54 N. J. Eq. 
270. 

•PhiUips V, Low, (1892) 1 Ch. Div. 47. 

* AUen V. Taylor, 16 Ch. Div. 355 ; Henry v. Koch, 80 Ky. 391. 
■ Larsen v. Peterson, 53 N. J. Eq. 88. 

* Contra, Whyte v. Builders League, 164 N. T. 429. See Johnson 
V. Jordan, 2 Meto. 234. 

T Mullen 9. Strieker, 19 Ohio St. 135 ; Note, 26 L. R. A. (n.s.) 315, 371. 
Contra, Janes v. Jenkins, 34 Md. 1 ; Greer v. Van Meter, 54 N. J. Eq, 
270. There are also in some oases diota to the effect that the impli- 
cation of easements of light and air will be allowed when they are a 
real necessity. Robinson v. Clapp, 65 Conn. 365; Turner V.Thompson, 
58 Ga. 268 ; White v. Bradley, 66 Me. 254 ; Rennyson's Appeal, 94 
Pa. St. 147 ; Powell v. Sims, 5 W. Va. 1. Rights to light and air are 
frequently implied in a lease for years when Uiey would not be on a 
grant in fee. Doyle v. Lord, 64 N. T. 432 ; Case v. Minot, 158 Mass. 
577. Cf. Keatmg v. Springer, 146 lU. 481. 

* AUen V. Taylor, 16 Ch. Div. 355. 
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CREATION OF PUBLIC CONVENTIONAL RIGHTS IN THE LAND OF 

ANOTHER 

Public rights, of the nature of servitudes, m the land of 
another cannot be granted to the uidefinite and unorganized 
public, because there is no grantee to take the legal title.^ The 
method of creating them employed at conmion law is known as a 
dedication. It is the devotion of the land to public purposes 
and is most commonly employed in respect to highways, but 
the doctrine is equally applicable in the United States^ to 
public parks, squares or commons,* and schools ^ and has also 
been extended to churches ^ and cemeteries.* 

The owner of the land makes the dedication by doing some 
act indicating an intention to devote the land to public use. A 
dedication can be established in any way by whidi an intention 
can be manifested, provided it is clearly shown ; as, by state- 
ments in a deed ^ or will * or written agreement • or by desig- 
nating land on a map as a highway or actually laying it out as 
such.^ Even if the owner has no real intention to make a 
dedication, he may by his conduct indicate that he dedicates 
his land and be estopped to deny it.^ 

Probably the weight of authority holds a dedication revocable 

1 Chap. 13, Public Rights. 

> In England it has been applied to highways only. 

* Cincinnati v. VHiite, 6 Pet. 431. 

* Carpenteria School District o. Heath, 56 Cal. 478. 

• Beatty v. Kurtz, 2 Pet. 566. 

* Hunter v. Trustees, 6 Hill, 407. The dedication may be made for 
specially limited public purposes ; as, subject to the owner's right to 
plow the soil at seasons, Mercer v. Woodgate, L. R. 5 Q. B. 26, or a 
way to be used by the public at certain seasons only. Hughes v. 
Bingham, 135 N. Y. 347. 

» Mayo V, Wood, 50 Cal. 171. 

• Wickliffe v. Magruder, 13 S. W. (Ky.) 523. 

• Plumb V. City of Grand Rapids, 81 Mich. 381. 

^^ See Irwin v. Dixion, 9 How. 10, 31 ; Beatty v. Kurtz, 2 Pet. 566 ; 
Cincinnati o. White, 6 Pet. 431 ; Jones Easements, § 430, n. 

^^ Forney o. Calhoun County, 84 Ala. 215. However, mere pas- 
dve acquiescence in the use of land by the public is only evidence of an 
intention to dedicate and not per se a dedication. Tucker v. Conrad* 
103 Ind. 349. 
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by the owner until it is accepted.^ By some courts when the 
use is beneficial to the public, acceptance is presumed ; ^ and 
some hold that'when the owner makes a dedication complete 
on his part he cannot retract it, and the public can accept and 
use the land whenever convenience requires.' It is, however, 
the general rule that the dedication must be accepted to impose 
responsibility for care and maintenance on the public authori- 
ties.* There is an acceptance if the intention of the public 
to avail itself of the dedication is clearly manifested by formal* 
act of the public authorities, or informally by their assuming 
the care of the property,* or by the use of the land by the public 
for such a length of time that the public acconunodation and 
private rights might be materially affected by an interruption 
of the enjoyment.^ 

In a number of the States there are statutes providing for 
making dedications in a particular manner, usually by the 
recording in a public office of maps with the streets, parks, or 
other public places marked on them. In some States the 
effect of a statutory dedication is to pass title to the land itself 
and not merely a right to use. However, even where there are 
such statutes there may still be a conunon law dedication.^ 

Public rights are frequently acquired by condemnationy a 
statutory proceeding by which private property is taken for 
public purposes and payment made to the owner. 

Public rights in water are not conventional and are enjoyed 
by all members of the public as a general common law right. 

^ Holdane v. Trustees of Cold Spring, 21 N. Y. 474. See oases cited 
in Jones Easements, § 449, n. ; Tiffany Real Prop. § 423, n. 
« Guthrie v. New Haven, 31 Conn. 308. 

* Trustees of M. E. Church t^. Hoboken, 33 N. J. Law, 13. 

*Ogle V. Cumberland, 90 Md. 59; Booraem v. Ry. Co., 39 N. J» 
Eq. 465; Note, 20 L. R. A. (n.s.) 513, 558. 
<^ State V, Elizabeth, 35 N. J. Law, 359. 
« Lake View v, Lebahn, 120 111. 92. 
' Cincinnati v. White, 6 Pet. 431. 

• Banks v. Ogden, 2 Wall. 57. 
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TRANSFER OF INCORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY AFTER CREATION 

Conveyances of incorporeal real property may be to a 
stranger, that is, one who has no property interest in the land 
that is subject to the right, or there may be a conveyance of a 
reversion or remainder to one who already has some estate in 
possession, reversion, or remainder in the land ; and at common 
law a different form of conveyance is appropriate to each case. 
Transfers to strangers will be considered first. 

Those forms of incorporeal real property that are rights in 
the land of another and are legally appurtenant to a dominant 
tenement, namely, profits & prendre appurtenant and ease- 
ments, attach to the dominant tenement as appurtenances 
thereto as soon as they have been created. Thereafter they 
pass along with the dominant tenement on a grant of the latter, 
although no reference is made to them or to appurtenances in 
general.^ Even a disseisor of the dominant tenement has them 
as annexed to the land.^ Natural rights, of course, are incident 
to land in whosesoever hands it may be. 

With respect to ^^^f fnrma nf i^^f poreal real property that 
a re owned in gro ss, public rights , from their nature, Mg.jiQt. 
t rajisferai7 |fi^ n.r\d rights of entry a nd possibilities of reverter , 
although inheritable, are not at comm on law assignable To 
stra ngers. In so far as rights of entry for condition oroKen are 
made assignable by the statute of Henry VIII, they pass along 
with the reversion to which they are attached.' Contingent 
remainders could not at common law be assigned to strangers,^ 
but were inheritable if the interest was one of inheritance,^ and, 
when descendible, could be devised.^ 

The reversionary interest of an overlord from whom land is 

^ Shop. Touch. 89 ; Kent v. Waite, 10 Pick. 138. 

> See Co. Litt. 307 a ; Norcross v. James, 140 Mass. 188. 

* Chap. 6, Determinable Estates, Estates on Condition ; Chap. 10, 
Rights of Entry, Possibility of Reverter and Escheat; Chap. 23, 
Covenants Running with the Land. 

* Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 357 ; except by fine or estoppel. Feame 
Rem. 365. It seems that an assignment of a contingent remainder 
wonld be carried out in equity. Id. 551. 

* Feame Rem. 364. • Feame Rem. 548, n. f . 



/ 
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held in fee simple, with the right of escheat as an incident 
thereto ; ^ reversions, with the rent service incident to them ; 
vested remainders ; rents alone without a reversion ; profits ct 
prendre in gross; and, in those few jurisdictions where they 
can exist, easements in gross, are all,^ after they have been 
created, inheritable and freely assignable and devisable to 
strangers. 

The c ommon law method of conveying tn «| {.r ftTigpra inpnr- 

p/^1^1 | »^fl , | piv^p^rty^/^iim<p^ jn tprtT ii ni nf fiYfiir i ' annicn i ihltt Vinri, 

when not done by devise or descent^ b by a deed of ip'ant in i^ 

/ technical common law meaning. * Just as rights in the land of 

/ another cannot be created by uvery of seisin, so, for the same 

reasons, no form of incorporeal real property owned in gross, 

\ having come into existence, can be transferred by feoffment. 

^^rH must be conveyed by deed . This is as true of reversions and 

remainders, i^ftpr thpy hftyThftftn rjeated. as it is of rents and 

prnfit-q ^ ||lthmiyll 1;hP ^^^^^^^ qp^m'^fl nf \n^nm>ni^ nnn hn nitigi'nn]1y 

^^^tfid % fnnffmnnt j ^ with the single exception that a rever* 

sioner or remainderman after a term for years, having seisin, 

can also convey by feoffment if he obtains the consent of the 

xn 7 1 1 particular tenant.^ Likewise, leases for years of a thing that 

> ^ ( J I lies in grant cannot be assigned without deed.* As a transfer 

^' of corporeal realty required transmutation of possession and a 

^ grant conveyed only incorporeal rights, it was impossible at 

common law to convey a freehold estate in corporeal realty of 

which no livery was possible, as, an unopened vein of coal 

separate from the land in which it lay.^ 

The same common law rules concerning the manner of the 
limitation of estates that govern feoffments and grants creating 

» Shep. Touch. 253, 438-439; 1 PoU. & MaitL, 2d ed., 346-348; 2 
id. 93, 128. See Delaoherois v. Delaoherois, 11 H. L. C. 62, 90-91. 

' Chap. 12, Rents, Profits h Prendre ; Chap. 13, Easements, page 
197, n. 3 ; Chap. 10, Reversions and Remainders. 

* Supra, Creation of Private Conventional Rights in the Land of 
Another. 

« Shep. Touch. 230. * Co. litt. 48 b, n. 8. 

« Co. Litt. 85 a ; page 214, n. 2. 

^ See Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 58. This was, doubtleBB, the 
reason for the practice of granting profits to take coal. 
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new incorporeal rights in the land of another apply to grants 
conveying incorporeal real property already in existence ; * 
but in one important respect a grant of existing incorporeal 
real property differs from a grant creating a new right in the 
land of another. While the latter can be made to create a 
freehold estate to begin at some future time after the grant is 
made, no transfer of any freehold estate in incorporeal realty 
can, at common law, be made to take effect in the future, the 
same rule being applicable to such conveyances as to feoff- 
ments.^ On the other hand, the operation of any technical 
yant differs from that of a feoffment in that a pant is " in no> 
cent", that is, a gant has no such operation as a feoffme nt 
f ri pftpa R ^rki^ickiiti <>qfQfA However large may be the terms of 
a jrrant. I't pflA^^^^ no more interest ^han the grantor has, an< 
g rant can, therefore, never operate as a forfeiture .* 

To the lawyers o f ^^^ PHrjy ^^mmr^ri low p^wr>r1 if pni^m^A ^t^^^- 

to convey a thing it ought to be delivere d. For this reason, 
appareniiy,^ a grant alone was insufficient, in some cases, to 
convey existing incorporeal realty. As a substitute for th e 
manual delive ry that could not be made, to make ^ fi grnnf 
VfdlA thfe ten ant in possession of the land concerned had^lQ 
flASftn ^ fn fhft franflff*^ nf fViP rigtif This rulc applied to the 
grant of an overlord' d WVeHi6hary interest, of a reversion, of a 
remainder, and of any kind of rent, but not, however, to the 
conveyance of a profit k prendre in gross.^ In all cases to which 
the rule did apply the tenant of the land had to assent to the 
grant to make it valid. His consent was known asaUguiaa^nLL^ 

1 lit. Ten. { 1 ; Co. Litt. 9 a, b ; 8upra, Creation of Private Con- 
ventional Rights in the Land of Another. 

'Chap. 9, Conveyance of Freehold Estates; Bupra, Creation of 
Private Conventional Rights in the Land of Another; Challis Real 
Prop., 3d ed., 111. 

•lit. Ten. fi 608-609; Cruise Dig. Tit. XXXII, o. 6, {§ 43-47. 
C/. Chap. 9, Conveyance of Freehold Estates. 

*See Maitland, The Mystery of Seisin, 2 Law Quart. Rev. 481, 
3 Select Essays in Anglo-Amer. Legal Hist. 591. Cf. Chap. 9, supra. 

> Co. litt. 312 a. 

« See 1 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 346-349 ; lit. Ten. §{ 551, 569 ; Co. 
Litt. 309 a, b, 312 a. 
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It could be made by deed or parol and consisted simply of a state- 
ment .that the tenant agreed to the grant. If the conveyance 
was m ade by a fine the tenant could be comnell^ g^ tft ^^^'^t^ 
Attornment alone did not give the grantee seisin,' and for pur- 
poses for which seisin in deed was necessary it had to be obtained 
otherwise.* The doctrine of attornment continued to be the 
conunon law until the reign of Queen Anne, when the necessity 
of it was abolished by statute/ and in most of the United States 
there are similar statutes proyiding that attornment is un- 
necessary.' 

^ By the writs of Quid juris olamat and Per quae servitia. 1 Poll. 
A Maitl., 2d ed., 349; 2 id. 103, n. 2; Shep. Touch. 254. 

* Lit. Ten. § 565 ; Co. litt. 315 a ; but if the grantee obtained 
seisin of the rent by payment from the tenant it would be an attorn- 
ment also. 

' Chap. 13, Tenure, Estates, Seisin, and Disseisin of Incorporeal Real 
Property, pa^ 211, n. 5, 8. 
« 4 Anne, c. 16, { 9. 

* Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 2009. Attornment was rendered praoti- 
caUy unimi>ortant long before the statute of Anne by the effect of the 
Statute of Uses. 2 Sand. Uses, 42, 54. See Chap. 18^ 
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RKIiKABEp 

A coyVEYAMmc nf tt rpveraion ^r remAmder to one Tfjift f!t\^^y 
has some estate in possession, reversion^ or remainder in the 
same property is made by a deed mider seal known as a release. 
'i^e parties are releasor and releasee, buch releases may 
operate to enlarge the estate of the releasee, as, when a rever- 
sioner or remainderman in fee after a term of years releases for 
life or in tail or in fee simple to the particular tenant. T^e 
latter acquires the larger estate released to him.^ In order 
t hat the release may ao operat A fViAiv> miigf Ka privify Kpfwppn 

the partiea, ^ p , n. miitiift] ^r aiiPnAQqiVA r^liif innnViip nnnnAming. 

t he propert y. Thus, if A leases to B for life and B leases to C 
for years, A can release to B but not to C. If A leases to B 
for life or years, remainder to C for life, A can release to either 

possession^ revyraion , or Y^^*^^ ramoJTi/lo^ « A tenant for years 
under a conunon law lease cannot, therefore, take a release 
until he has entered, because before entry he has only an in* 
teresse termini and no estate.^ 

A release that thus enlarges the releasee's estate is a true 
common law conveyance by which any kind of estate can be 
passed. Provided that the immediate releasee has the necessary 
privity and interest in the land, a release can be made to him as 

1 lit. Ten. § 465 ; Shop. Touch. 32&-326. * Co. litt. 273 a. 

' Co. litt. 273 a ; id. n. 1 ; Shep. Touoh. 323-824. 
« lit. Ten. { 459. 
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particular tenant with remainder over to strangers. The same 
technical conunon law rules of the limitation of estates apply to 
it as to feoffments and grants of existing property interests. 
Thus, a release without words of inheritance, made by rever- 
sioner in fee to a life tenant, would give the latter no greater 
estate than he had before ; ^ nor can a r elease be made of a 
freehold estate to begin in thg future.* The operatic 



leases is always in nnf^^^nti ^'^ ^ tln ^t gf grtirt?! iiiml i iiii i ifUfTy 
no greater interest than the releasor h as.* 

There is one kind of case in which a release can be used to 
convey an estate in actual possession in land, for it is one of the 
appropriate conveyances between co-parceners* and the only 
one at common law between joint tenants, even in the case of 
corporeal realty. This is because they all come in by the same 
feudal contract and are in privity with each other. In these 
cases no words of inheritance are necessary to release in fee 
simple, for the releasee already has the inheritance in him. 
Tenants in common of land, however, because of the severalty 
of their interests, can at conmion law convey to each other by 
feoffment only and not by release.* 

EXTINCTION OF INCORPOREAL REAL PROPERTY 

As incorporeal real property is simply a right, it can be 
extinguished and cease to exist.^ Mere rights and possibilities, 
as, rights of entry, possibilities of reverter, and contingent re- 
mainders, although not at common law assignable to strangers, 
and, also, rights in the land of another, as, rents, profits, and 
easements, can all be extinguished by release.^ A release of 

1 Lit. Ten. § 465. * Roe v. Tranmer, 2 Wils. K. B. 75. 

» lit. Ten. f f 609-610. 

* They oould also use a feoffment. Shep. Touoh. 205. 

* Co. litt. 193 a, n. I, b, 273 b, n. 2. 

* Some corporeal tenements are destructible, as, strata of ooal and 
bttildings owned separately from the land in which they lie or to which 
they are attached ; but this is the result of the anomaly that aUows a 
stratum or building to be treated as a separate tenement. See ChaUia 
Real Prop., 3d ed., 5^-54. 

' Lampet's Case, 10 Co. 46 b, 48 a, b ; Shep. Touch. 321. 
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such rights does not enlarge the releasee's estate and, therefore^ 
conveys him nothing and operates only to discharge the re- 
leasor's right. No privity between the parties is required/ 
and no words of limitation. A mere right can be released in 
fee simpte to a tenant in fee without using words of inheritance 
because the releasee already has the fee.^ The releasee of a 
right must have an estate in the land in possession, reversion, or 
vested remainder, just as in the case of releases that enlarge 
his estate.' So, too, an incorporeal right or estate may be 
extinguished by a deed cf confirmation, whose office is to confirm 
and make unimpeachable a voidable estate already created. 
Thus, if a disseisee confirm the estate of his disseisor, the latter 
then has a lawful estate, and the right of entry of the disseisee 
is extinguished.^ 

When incorporeal real property is united in ownership with 
an estate in possession in the land, as, for example, by grant, 
release, or descent, there may be an extinction by merger. 
The unity ends the separation between the two, and the in- 
corporeal is merged in the corporeal and extinguished. Thus, 
if a particular estate in possession and the immediate reversion 
or remainder are held by the same tenant, they must merge 
into one estate in possession. Likewise, if a rent and the land 
from which it issues, or a profit in gross and the servient tene- 
ment, are united in ownership, the incorporeal right is extin- 
guished by merger. The same result follows in the case of 
profits and easements appurtenant and natiu*al rights when 
there is unity of ownership of the dominant and servient tene- 
ments. In all these cases the servitude is merged in the 
general property rights incident to ownership. 

Certain limitations to the application of the doctrine of 
merger must be noted. The effect of the Statute De Donis in 

1 Co. Litt. 266 a; id. 274 a, n. 1. 

« lit. Ten. § 467. 

' Lit. Ten. §§ 449--450. The releasee must have an estate of free- 
hold to enable him to receive a release of a right to a freehold, but not 
if the release is of a right to a term of years. Lit. Ten. §§ 447, 469; 
Co. litt. 265 b. 

« lit. Ten. § 519; Shep. Touch. 311. 
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preserving the rights of the issue in tail is to prevent a merger 
if a tenant in tail acquires the reversion or remainder in fee 
simple.^ Also, there is never any merger between a particular 
'^estate andfa reversion or remainder if there be an intervening 
tested remainder.* A greater estate followed by a lesser estate 
will not merge ; to result in a merger the lesser must be followed 
by the greater. If A has an estate for life followed by a re- 
mainder to B for life and A grants to B, the latter has an estate 
pur autre vie, a lesser, followed by an estate for his own life, a 
greater, and the former merges into the latter, so that ft has 
only an estate for his own life.' If, on the contrary, B conveys 
to A, A would have a greater estate followed by a lesser and 
there would be no merger of the two.^\/A modbication of the 
law of merger is mad^ in one case to save contingent remainders. 
When there is a devise or grant of a particular estate followed 
by a contingent remainder, and either by descent or by the 
same instrument the reversion or a further vested remainder 
of a greater estate comes to the particular tenant, there is not a 
complete merger of the vested estates so long as they remain in 
the particular tenant to whom they were given. They remain 
so far separate as not to destroy the contingent remainder and 
as to permit it to take effect if the contingency happens.* If, 
however, the particular tenant conveys the two estates to 
another person, they merge and the contingent remainder is 
destroyed.' Moreover, no merger of a right in the land of 
another, whether in gross or appurtenant, results from a imity 
of ownership with the servient tenement unless both estates 
are in indefeasible fee simple and equal in validity and all 

^ Wisoot's Case, 2 Co. 60 b, 61 a ; and one fee tail will not merge 
in another. ChalUs Real Prop., 3d ed., 93. 

» *Dunooinb v. Dunoomb, 3 Lev. 437; Chap. 11, Vested and Con- 
tingent Remainders. 

* Boykin v. Anorom, 28 S. C. 486. The law is not dear whether 
equal estates wiU merge. See id.; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 86; 
4 Kent Com. 99. 

« See 4 Kent Com. 99-100. 

* Archer's Case, 1 Co. 66 b ; Plunkett v. Holmes, 1 Lev. 11 ; Feame 
Rem. 36, V 6, 341-347 ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 137. 

* Egerton p. Massey, 3 C. B. (n.s.) 338. 
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qualities.^ Hence, there is no merger when one is held in fee 
and the other for years.^ In such cases the servitude is only- 
suspended during the unity. 

In one instance at common law incorporeal realty is pre* 
maturely extinguished by the owner's death. If an incorporeal 
real right in gross be owned pur autre vie, with no remainder 
or reversion, and the tenant dies before the cestui que vie,, 
the right ceases to exist if there is no special occupant. There 
can be no general occupant of such a right, since possession of 
it cannot be taken.* There could, however, be a special occu- 
pant.'* 

Easements and natiu*al and public rights are susceptible to 
extinction in certain ways in addition to the foregoing modes 
of general application. An easement will be extinguished by 
abandonment by the dominant owner, if the abandonment is 
acted on by the servient owner. Thus, when a dominant owner 
who had an easement of light erected, in place of his old building, 
a new one with a blank wall, and the servient owner then put up 
a structure that cut off the light, the easement was lost aldiough 
the dominant owner later opened a window in his wall. He had 
indicated that he had abandoned the easement, and the servient 
owner had acted in reliance thereon.^ The real basis of the 
doctrine seems to be an estoppel on the dominant owner who 
has led the servient owner to act on apparent permission to 
obstruct the easement; although the courts do not generally 
put it upon this ground but say the extinction results from the 
intention of the dominant owner to abandon. If the servient 
owner does nothing, the easement is not lost ; as, when there 
was an easement of passage through a door and the dominant 
owner walled up the door and so kept it for over thirty years 
and then re-opened it, the easement was not lost; but the 

^ Rex t;. Inhabitants of Hermitage, Carthew, 239. So, no merger 
when each is hold under a dififerent mortgage until both mortgages 
are foreclosed. Ritger v. P&rker, 8 Cash. 145. 

* Thomas v. Thomas, 2 C. M. & R. 34 ; Dority v. Dunning, 78 Me. 
381. 

* Co. Litt. 41 b, n. 3, 4. « Co. Ldtt. 388 a. 
•Moore p. Rawson, 3 B. & C. 332; Steere o. Tiffany, 13 R« I. 568. 
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court said it would have been if the servient owner had built so 
as to dose the door before it was re-opened.^ It follows that 
mere non-user alone will not extinguish an easement.* 

An easement may also be extinguished by a licensey given by 
the dominant to the servient owner, to do something that will 
interfere with the enjoyment of the easement. The extinction 
occurs if the servient owner acts upon the license. A license is 
simply a permission to do an act that without the license would 
be wrongful. It may be by spoken words or writing or even by 
deed, if it is intended only as a license and not as a legal grant.' 
A license is revocable at any time, unless by reason of some 
estoppel the licensor is prevented from revoking it, although 
it is, of course, a protection to the licensee in respect to liability 
for acts done under it before revocation. A license, for example, 
to lay railroad tracks across the licensor's land can be revoked 
by him at any time, even after the tracks have been laid at 
large expense,^ and so with licenses to do other like acts upon 
the licensor's land.^ There is no legal estoppel in these cases 
because the effect of holding the license to be irrevocable would 
be to create an easement, or some property right in the land of 
another, without a legal grant imder seal and, in the case of 
oral licenses, contrary to the Statute of Frauds, which requires 
a writing.' When, however, a license is given by a dominant 

1 Cook V. Mayor, L. R. 6 Eq. 177. 

« Ward V. Ward, 7 Ex. 838 ; Pratt v. Sweetser, 68 Me. 344. There 
is no sound distinction between easements by grant and by prescrip- 
tion in the matter of abandonment. See 3 Kent Com., 14th ed., 
449 n. 

•See Wood v. Leadbitter, 13 M. & W. 838, 845. 

« St. Louis National Stock Yards v. Wiggins Ferry Co., 112 111. 384. 

» Pentiman v. Smith, 4 East, 107 ; Bridges v. Puroell, 1 Dev. & B. 492. 

*See Chap. 9, Conveyance of Freehold Estates. The contrary 
doctrine of Rerick c;. Kern, 14 S. & R. 267, rests on equitable principles 
only, cannot be supported at law, and is opx>08ed to the weight of 
authority. See Notes, 49 L. R. A. 497, 515 ; 6 L. R. A. (n.s.) 154 ; 19 
id. 700; 25 id. 727. Cf. Crosdale v. Lanigan, 129 N. Y. 604, and Free- 
man p. Freeman, 43 N. Y. 34 ; id., Ames* Cases on Equity, 306 and 
n. 4. 

The doctrines of the text and of Rerick v. Kern are to be distinguished 
from the eqidtable doctrine of part performance of a contract on con- 
sideration to take it out of the Statute of Frauds, 
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to a servient owner to do something on the licensee's own land 
that will interfere with the enjo}anentof the licensor's easement^ 
it is a species of abandonment of the easement by words, and 
when it is acted upon by the licensee the licensor is estopped 
to revoke the license. In such cases the effect of holding the 
license to be irrevocable is only to extinguish an easement. 
There is no obstacle to the operation of the estoppel. The 
license is, therefore, irrevocable and the easement extinguished. 
The distinction is neatly illustrated in a case in which A had an 
easement to flow B's land by a mill dam and gave B an oral 
license to ward off the water by a dam on B's own land and also 
to maintain a drainage ditch on A's land. It was held that the 
license to stop the flow by a dam on the licensee's own land was 
irrevocable after the dam was built, because its effect was only 
to extinguish the easement, but that the license to maintain the 
ditch on the licensor's land tended to create an easement and 
was revocable at any time.^ 

Finally, a way of necessity is extinguished if the necessity 
oeases, as, by the dominant owner's acquiring contiguous land 
giving him a way out.* 

The only way, other than by unity of ownership, in which 
natural rights can be extinguished is by the creation of an ease- 
ment in derogation of the natural right. Any right to interfere 
with another's natural rights in his land creates an interest in 
the land of another and must, therefore, be an easement, unless 
it is a mere revocable permission given by license ; as, when one 
acquires as against riparian owners a right to divert or pollute 
a stream or use more than his share of the water.' So, a natural 
right of support may be lost by a grant of the strata of coal with 
such full powers of removal as to involve a relinquishment of 
the right of support.^ This is really an implied grant of an 
easement to deprive the surface of its support. It follows that 

1 Morse o. Copelaiidv 2 Gray, 302. 

* Viall V. Carpenter, 14 Qray, 126. See Holmes v. Goring, 2 Bing. 
76, and cf. Gale E., 8th ed., 178. 

* See Beeston p. Weate, 5 E. & B. 986; Wright 9. Williams, 1 M. & 
W. 77; Gale E., 8th ed., 274. 

« See Note, 2 L. R. A. (n.s.) 1115. 
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a license to infringe upon a natural right is revocable, even after 
it is acted upon.^ 

By the English conunon law the public rights in a highway 
could not be released,^ but this is not true in the United States. 
Here, highways may be extinguished by abandonment acted 
upon by private individuals,' and in some States there are 
statutory methods of vacating highways.^ 

INCORPOREAL HEREDITAHENTS 

An incorporeal hereditament, speaking generally, is a thing 
incorporeal that is inheritable. As technically used, however, 
in the conunon law, the definition must be narrowed to include 
only such heritable incorporeal rights as could be conveyed by 
deed only, followed in some cases by attornment. This would 
exclude any incorporeal rights that might ever be conveyed by 
livery, such as rights that are merely appurtenant, for they pass 
on a conveyance of the dominant tenement by feoffment. 
Hence, easements and profits appurtenant are not strictly in- 
corporeal hereditaments. Remainders and reversions and the 
things incident to the latter, as, feudal services, including rent 
service, seem historically and more properly not to be incorpo- 
real hereditaments, although so classed by some writers.^ How- 
ever, it has become the settled modem practice to include rent 
service, easements, and profits appurtenant among the in- 
corporeal hereditaments.* Blackstone^ enumerates also the 

^ Liggins V. Inge, 7 Bing. 682, holding a license to divert a stream 
to be irrevocable after being acted upon, is founded upon an erroneous 
conception of the character of natural water rights and is unquestion- 
ably wrong on conunon law principles. See Veghte v. Raritan Water 
Power Co., 19 N. J. Eq. 142, 152, 154 ; 19 Harv. Law Rev. 293. The 
doctrine of abandonment of water rights has, however, received recog- 
nition where water rights are gained by prior appropriation. See 
Qould Waters, 3d ed., §§ 238-239. 

• Dawes v. Hawkins, 8 C. B. (n.6.) 848. 

• See Note, 26 L. R. A. 449. « See 37 Cyo. 175 et seq. 

• Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 48; WilL Real Prop., 20th ed., 30. 
•2 Bla. Ck>m. 32, 35, 41; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 51, 55-56; 

Co. litt. 237 b, 332 a. 
f 2 Bla. Com. 20 et seq. 
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following incorporeal hereditaments: advowsons (rights of 
presentation to a church or benefice), tithes, offices, dignities, 
franchises (special privileges granted by the government to 
individuals), corodies (allowances of food, etc., for sustenance), 
and annuities. Some of these rights are personal property 
and, in the respect that they are inheritable, are exceptional. 
None of them are known to American law except offices, which 
in the United States are net property^ or inheritable; fran- 
chises, whose most common form is the right to exist as a 
corporation; and annuities, which are personal property and 
in this country seldom granted in an inheritable form. 

SURRENDER 

Although surrender is a means of conveyance of corporeal 
property,^ it has seemed more convenient to postpone a full 
explanation of it until incorporeal property should be con- 
sidered. A surrender is the reverse of a release. A particul^: 
tenant surrenders to the reversioner or rem^i ndfiirpft]^ ; th^ 
latter releases to tb ft fomfifti*- A surrender is the yielding up of 
an estate for life or years by hun in possession to hun who has 
an inunediate estate in reversion or remainder, wherein the 
estate surrendered may merge.' Surrenders are either by 
express agreement of the parties or by operation of law as a 
result of the parties doing some act inconsistent with the con- 
tinued existence of the particular estate. At common law an 
express surrender might be made by an oral agreement to 
surrender the estate and without any livery of seisin or entry 
on the land by the surrenderee,^ unless it was of an estate in a 
thing that lay in grant, in which case it had to be by deed.^ 
The Statute of Frauds,* however, provided that surrenders 
should be by deed or note in writing or by act and operation of 
law ; and in the United States the statutes in general require a 

1 See State ex rel. Mial v. Ellington, 134 N. C. 131. 

* Chap. 9, Conveymaee of Freehold Estates. 

' Ck>. Litt. 337 b. « Co. Litt. 50 a, b ; Shep. Touch. 307. 

> Co. Litt. 338 a. • 1 3. 
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writing for an express surrender of either all leases or of any 
unexpired term that has yet to run for a longer period than that 
for which leases can be created orally. In some States the 
common law rule remains unchanged.^ Surrenders by operation 
of law are not affected by the statutes, and it is chiefly upon 
surrenders of leases for years by operation of law that the cases 
arise. 

There are four types of cases in which surrenders by operat ion 
of law occ in*. In each of them the parties have mutually 
created a new situation so inconsistent with the continued 
existence of the lease that they are estopped to deny its sur- 
render. fl /The fjrfit \^ y rhftn the lessee in possession accepts fro m 
t he reversioner a new lease to begin before the expiration of th e 
old one .^J The second occurs w ^^ftn. with thp f^nftf^nt ^^ ^^*^ 
original lessee, the new lease is given to a new tenant who 
t akes pos 3esaion( ^nf1 tiip tliirH ^fi<>n fhr lOTHftft hnn nubi r t n n d 
with his ^nfynt a nrw Irmf in giviin hy thtr InnfllnH ta the 
s ublessee, who then hnld § Hirftrtly of fhr rrigiTifll ^'ff^^* In 
each of the foregoing cases there is either a change of the tenure 
with a change of possession or the new tenant is already in 
possession, and in either case the new situation is inconsistent 
with the existence of the old lease. The change has occurred 
by the agreement of the parties, and so they are estopped to 
deny the surrender of the first lease, but without such a change 



1 See Reeves Real Prop, f 651 ; 18 Am. & Eng. Encyo. Law, 2d ed., 
358, n. 5 ; Tayl. L. & T., 9th ed., f 509 and notes. Cf. pa/ge 71, n. 1. 
See MoKenzie v. Lexington, 34 Ky. 129, 131. 

» Whitley v. Gough, Dyer, 140 b ; Hamerton v. Stead, 3 B. & C. 
478 ; Fenner v. Blake, (1900) 1 Q. B. 426. 

' Niokells v. Atherstone, 10 Q. B. 944. In Wallis p. Hands, (1893) 
2 Ch. Div. 75, it was held that there is no surrender of the old lease 
unless the new tenant takes possession, because the change of pos- 
session is an act of notoriety necessary to the oi)eration of the estoppel. 
This doctrine makes Thomas v. Cook, 2 B. & Aid. 119, a very dose 
case, for the change of possession in the latter case occurred before the 
making of the second lease and had no relation to it. Query, whether 
the existence of the new lease, with consent of the original tenant, does 
not make a change of tenure sufficient to estop the parties to the 
first lease? 

« Thomas c;. Cook. 2 B. & Aid. 119. 
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there is no surrender by operation of law.^ Furthermore, the 
estoppel is conditional on the new lease being valid and effective 
to the extent intended by the parties; so that a new parol 
lease for ten years was held not to cause a surrender of a former 
sealed lease.' 

In the fourth type there is no new lease made to which the 
tenant consents, but he gives up the possession ^ thfi lAnHlnrH 
who takes it with intent to accept the surrender.^ The new 
situation is created with the consent of the parties and is in- 
consistent with the existence of the lease, so that the estoppel 
operates and the lease is surrendered by operation of law. A 
tenant cannot, of cours e, force a surr ender in this way on Bis 
l andlord against his wiU. a nd the fact that the latter takes 
possession o^ the vacated premises * or accepts rent from a third 
I>erson whom the tenant has put in possession ^ does not con- 
clusively establish that the landlord did consent. It has , 
however, been held that if the lessor takes possession of t he 
abandoned premises and re-lets them in- his ^wn "''"^^ ** ^q 
necessa rily an acceptance of the surrende r.^ 

Lcnever a surrender occurs, the particular estate is de- 
stroyed by merger and the lease terminated. 

DESCENT 

Descen t i s the transmission of inheritance, the devolution of 
real nropertv to the heir o f itn rnipMaJA^ i.p,^ f|Tif> nrK/^ Alc^ 
intfiai;atfiJ As a method of acquiring property, it is contrasted 

^>If a sublessee is in possession and, with the lessee's consent, the 
original lessor makes a new lease of the reversion on the sublease and 
the sublessee is not a party to the transaction, the first lease is not 
surrendered. Lyon v. Reed, 13 M. & W. 285. There is no change of 
possession, or even of the tenure of the tenant in possession as under 
the doctrine of Thomas t;. Cook, 2 B. & Aid. 119. It is only a dealing 
with the reversion on the sublease and does not estop the parties to 
the first lease. 

' SchiefFelin v. Carpenter, 15 Wend. 400. 

• Dodd V, Acklom, 6 M. & G. 672. * Auer v, Penn, 99 Pa. St. 370. 

• Decker v. Hartshorn, 60 N. J. Law, 548. 

• Gray v, Kaufman &c. Co., 162 N. Y. 388. 

' Bouvier. See Chap. 2, Corporeal Real Property. 
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with purchase, which includes in its technical meaning all means 
of acquisition, whether grant of any kind or devise, other than 
descent.* A title to realty must neces sarily be by purchase o r 

Descent is now so largely regulated by statute that no more 
extended explanation of the conmion law system of descent will 
be attempted than a brief consideration of the long established 
Canons of Descent of estates in fee simple as stated by Blackstone. 
There were in England some lands, as, gavelkind, to which special 
customs of descent applied, but no notice is here taken of them. 
The canons and the observations that accompany them are 
statements concerning the general common law of the descent of 
estates in fee simple only, as unmodified by statute.' 

^ See Chap. 3, Fee Simple ; Chap. 14, Creation of Private Conven- 
tional Rights in the Land of Another. 

> This is the orthodox classifioation ; but it might be better to di- 
vide titles into titles by purchase and by operation or act of law. 
. See 4 Kent Com., 14th ed., 373, 423. 

t i^^_"jTTnTnnn lnwi if ftiiY flntetr ^ni \\^-^-^ ^r ^^'^'^ rrr ^r r"^'^^ 

lAter VIVOS to ^tfm jppjQn wbQ» if . "n °TT^^ "r'*"^"'""" ^nr^ hmn mnrif 

\ ^ould have taken as heir by desoaiaLt' *^» «— ^^ ir*f tii and in »^^ ^r^'^ 

\ manner, then such person took the est^tfi.bjr dt?fffit nnd not ^^ T^^^ 

* dh&se ; and he had no «^ecftIon. ChalHs Real Prop., 3d ed., 239 ; 2 

, (« TTIa. Com. 241-242. Now, however, in England, by virtue of the 

^ \\\ Descent Act, ( 3, the heir in such case takes by purchase, for purposes 

of subsequent descent. Challis, supra. If the conunon law rule is 

still the law in the United States, it seems to have lost much of its im- 

-*' ' portance by reason of the fact that, so far as a distinction is made 

in the course of descent dei>ending upon the acquisition of the proi^erty 

by the intestate by descent, the statutes generaUy treat in like manner 

cases in which the intestate acquired it "by descent, gift, or devise" 

from an ancestor. See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 3107. 

* On the subject of the conunon law of descent the reader is referred 
generaUy to 2 Lewis' Bla. Com. Chap. 14; Lit. Ten. §§ 1-8, Coke's 
conunentary thereon, and notes. 

The descent of estates in fee tail at common law is differen t fromj bhat 
of estates in fee simple in the respect only that the desc ent of "a fee tail 
? 'iff absolutely confined to the issue of the donee in tail, eitner ail the is- 

f sue or the designated particular class of such issue, and Ifl tSO'fespect 

that none of the issue in tail can become a new stock of descent by be- 
coming seised. The only stock is the donee in tail. Hence, the doc- 
trine of possessio fratris has no application to fee tail. The half 
brother is preferred to the sister of the whole blood because he is equally 
an heir of the body of the donee in tail. See Will. Real Prop., 20th 
ed., 108; 679-680. 
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FiBffT Canon : Inheritances shall lineaUy descend to the issue 
cf the person who last died actually seised in infinitum ; hut shall 
never lineally ascend. Inheritance is derived from the person 
who last dic^d seised in deed. If A died so seised, leaving B as 
his heir, and then B died before he obtained seisin in deed, the 
inheritance would descend to A's next heir and not to B's heir ; 
for seisin in law is not sufficient. The rule applies to both 
corporeal and incorporeal hereditaments and to reversions and 
remainders.^ Any of the descendants of an intestate, however 
many generations removed from him, can be his heir, but none of 
his ancestors can ever inherit from him, thus excluding his 
parents, grandparents, great grandparents, and so on. 

Second Canon: The male issue shall be admitted before 
the female. Thus, among the children of the intestate, the 
sons shall be admitted to the inheritance before the daughters ; 
and, so, in any case a brother is always preferred to a sister. 

Teukd Canon : Where^ there are two or more males, in equal 
degree, the eldest only shat^ inherit; but the females all together. 
As regards males, this is the rule of primogeniture, by which 
the oldest inherits all. In the case of females, the rule results in 
one of the forms of concurrent ownership, namely, co-parcenary. 
Thus, if the intestate leaves two sons and two daughters, the 
oldest son is heir; but if he dies before his father, or after 
his father but before obtaining seisin in deed, and if he leaves no 
issue, then the intestate's second son inherits as his father's 
heir. If the second son also dies under similar conditions, 
then the two daughters inherit in co-parcenary as the one heir 
of their father.' It follows from the foregoing that there is 
never but one heir at a time of any one inheritance. When 
"heirs" are mentioned the reference is to all those each one of 
whom might by possibility in turn become heir. 

Fourth Canon : The lineal descendants, in infinitum, of any 
person deceased, shall represent their ancestor; that is, shall 
stand in the same place as the person himself would haw done, 

1 Chap. 9, Seisin ; Chap. 13, Tenure, Eitates, Seisin, and DiaseiBin 
of Incorporeal Real Property. 

* See Chap. S, Co-paroenary, page 115. 
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had he been liting. If the intestate's oldest son dies before his 
father, or after him but before obtaining seisin, leaving de- 
scendants, they, to the last generation and all of them, will be 
heirs of the intestate and succeed to the inheritance before the 
other children of the intestate or their descendants ; and so, 
also, in the case of the descendants of any deceased person who 
would, if living, have been heir of the intestate.^ The living- 
individual among such descendants who is the heir is ascertained 
from this and the other rules of descent that are applicable in 
the nature of the case. This taking as representative of a 
deceased ancestor is called inheritance 'per stirpes, i.e., by the 
root or stock. 

Fifth Canon : On failure of lineal descendants, or issue, of 
the person last seised, the inheritance shall descend to his coUaterctl 
relatives, being of the blood of the first purchaser; subject to the 
three preceding canons. The law prefers descendants as heirs, 
but if there are none, then collaterals inherit. The collaterals, 
however, must be blood relatives of him who first brought the 
property into the family by purchase, i.e., the one who acquired 
it otherwise than by descent and from whom it passed to each of 
his successors in title by descent until it came to the intestate. 
If the intestate himself was purchaser, any of his collateral rel- 
atives can be his heir. If the intestate received it by descent,, 
then the only collaterals of his who can inherit are such as are 
of the blood of the purchaser from whom the descent was de- 
rived, immediately or mediately. Thus, if land was purchased 
by A, from whom it descended to B, and so on by descent to 
Z, who dies without issue, the only collaterals of Z who can in- 
herit are those who are also of the blood of A. If the intestate 
took by descent from his father, who was the purchaser, no col- 
lateral who is such on the side of the intestate's mother alone 
can inherit ; and so, contrariwise, if the intestate received it by 
descent from his mother. Hence, in the language of the law, 
if the inheritance came by descent to the intestate from a pur- 
chaser on his father's side, the intestate's heirs are ex parte 
patema (on the part of the father) ; if from a purchaser on 
^ See Chap. 8, Co-paroenary, page 116, n. 2. 
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his mother's side, the heirs are ez parte maiema (on the part of 
the mother). 

Sixth Canon: The collatercd heir of the person last seised mtist 
be his next collateral kinsman of the whole blood . The collateral 
heir is the relative nearest in degree of consanguinity, either per- 
sonally or by right of representation, t.e., the descendants of the 
person, who would if living be the nearest kinsman, stand in his 
place, according to the fourth canon. The heir must be, more- 
over, a kinsman of the whole blood. For instance, one of two half 
brothers cannot inherit from the other. If the intestate leaves 
a son and a daughter by a first wife and a son by a second wife, 
the older Son is heir. If the latter dies without issue and before 
obtaining seisin, the younger son inherits as heir of the father. 
If the older son got seisin and then died without issue, his 
sister would be his heir and the half brother be forever excluded 
from the inheritance. This is sometimes spoken of as the 
doctrine of possessio fratris, from the maxim, possessio fratris 
defeudo simplidfacit sororem esse haeredem (the possession, i,e.y 
seisin, of the brother makes the sister heir). 

Seventh Canon: In collateral inheritances the male stocks 
shall be preferred to the female {that is, kindred derived from 
the blood of the male ancestors, hoivever remote, shaU be admitted 
before those from the blood of the female, hoivever near); except 
where the lands have, in fact, descended from a female. If the in- 
testate was the purchaser, his collateral relatives on his father's 
side succeed to him before those on his mother's side, and it is 
only when there are none of the former that any of the latter 
can inherit. The same rule controls in every case as between 
diverging ascending lines ; that of the male is first admitted 
and then that of the female. If, however, the intestate was 
not the purchaser but took by descent, the inheritance among 
collateral heirs is controlled by the fifth canon. 

The application of the foregoing canons of descent leads to 
the following result in the ascertainment of the heir of an intes- 
tate who was purchaser and the person last seised, it being 
assumed that none of the persons mentioned as heir leaves 
issue. The result would be modified by the principle of the 
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fourth canon if any person who would have been heir is deceased 
leaving issue. 

The heir of the intestate is, then, first, his oldest son. If the 
latter is dead, then the next son, and so the other sons in suc- 
cession. If there are no sons, the daughters take together as 
co-parceners (Canons 1, 2, 3). If there is no issue of the 
intestate, his oldest brother is heir, then the next brother, and 
so the other brothers in succession ; if there are no brothers, 
the intestate's sisters inherit as co-parceners (Canons 5, 6). If 
there is no issue or brother or sister, the heir is one of the 
intestate's father's brothers or his sisters together, subject 
to the same preferences (Canon 7). If, also, there is no uncle or 
aunt of the intestate on his father's side, the inheritance goes 
to the more distant collaterals on the father's side, subject 
to the same preferences for the male stock and for males and for 
the oldest male, and subject to the rule that the descendants of 
any person who would, if living, have been heir represent him 
and take in his place. If no heir is found on the father's side, 
the inheritance goes to the mother's side, following the same 
rules applied to the ascertainment of an heir on the father's side. 

In the United States the law of descent is regulated by statute 
and di£Fers from the common law in several important respects. 
These statutes are not entirely similar in any two States. They 
vary so much that it is impossible to do more in this place than 
to point out some of the more common provisions.^ 

In general the inheritance descends from the person last en- 
titled and not from the person last seised, so that the doctrine of 
possessio fratris has no application.' The rule that ascendants 
cannot inherit is abrogated, but descendants are preferred. 
There is no preference for the male issue or the male stock to the 
female. They have entire equality of right of inheritance. The 
rule of primogeniture does not exist, and all the children of one 
parent inherit equally. In general the conunon law doctrine 
of inheritance per stirpes is followed, so that the children of a 

^See 8tim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 3100-3155; Bouvier, Descent and 
Distribution ; 1 Woemer Amer. Law Admin., 2d ed., Chap. 8. 
> See 4 Kent Com. 388-389. 
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person who woiild> if living, have been an heir take his share 
between them. In some States, however, when the descendants 
of such a deceased person are all in equal degree of consanguinity 
to him, they share per capita^ i.e.y equally, and not per stirpes. 
Collateral inheritance is, of course, recognized, but the statutes 
differ as to its course. The common law requirement that the 
collateral heir be of the blood of the first purchaser does not exist 
in its unlimited form but is partially recognized in some States. 
The same is, in general, true of the rule excluding relatives of 
the half blood, there being varying provisions as to the extent 
to which ^they can inherit. While at conunon law neither 
husband nor wife could, as such, be an heir of the other, in some 
States of this country husband and wife, imder certain con- 
ditions> are heirs of each other. 

At conmion law an iUegitimate person was the child of no 
one in the eyes of the law and, therefore, he could not inherit 
from anyone, nor could he have collateral relatives who could 
inherit from him. His only possible heirs would be his issue. 
In most of the United States, however, illegitimates inherit 
from the mother, either with or in default of legitimate children. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ADVERSE POSSESSION 

The more common methods of acquiring title to real property 
are by conveyance and descent, which have been considered in 
the foregoing chapters. There is, however, another way of 
much importance, namely, by lapse of time. As respects cor- 
poreal realty, or land, the doctrine rests entirely on statute. 
In most jurisdictions, the transfer of title to land by lapse of 
time is the result developed by the courts from statutory 
provisions taking away from one who has a right to recover the 
possession of land his remedies to that end if they are not 
employed within some designated period of time. These 
statutes are known as statvtes of limitaiion. 

The earlier statutes took the form of setting some fixed date 
and providing that the action to recover the land could not be 
brought if the right had its origin before the date set by the 
statute, but the more modem statutes adopt the plan of estab- 
lishing some definite length of time after the accrual of the 
right in which it must be enforced if at all. The first of the 
latter type of statutes was passed in the reign of Henry VIII * 
and set the period at sixty years. This was followed by a 
statute of James I,' in 1623, fixing the limitation at twenty 
years. This period has been adopted in many American States, 
but it varies and is considerably shorter in a number of juris- 
dictions. 

The older statutes of limitation dealt with actions to recover 
the seisin of land from which the plaintiff or his ancestor had 
been disseised. Therefore, to enable a defendant to invoke the 

» 32 Hen. VIII, c. 2. » 21 Jao. I, c. 16. 
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bar of the statute as a defense, the plaintiff's right to recover 
must have originated in a disseisin. A possession of land that 
did not begin with a disseisin, although it was a possession 
adverse to the claim of the plaintiff, did not set the statute 
running, i.e,, cause the statute to apply to the time during- 
which the possession was had. 

The statute of James I provided " that no person or persons 
shall at any time hereafter make any entry into lands, tenements 
or hereditaments, but within twenty years next after his or their 
right or title which shall hereafter first descend or accrue to the 
same; and in default thereof, such persons so not entering, 
and their heirs shall be utterly excluded and disabled from such 
entry after to be made." This act, by barring an entry on: 
land, prevented the bringing of an action of ejectment, for that> 
action was, at common law, begun by making an entry. The 
modem American statutes on the subject are mostly based on 
the statute of James I and either take away the right of entry or 
forbid the bringing of an action to recover the land, or both, 
after the lapse of the designated time from the accrual of the 
right of action.^ 

In their natural interpretation the statute of James I and 
those modeled after it would seem to bar an action to recover 
land whenever the plaintiff had had a right of entry for twenty 
years, in other words, when the land had been held adversely 
to him for that time, whether the adverse possession began in a 
disseisin or not and in whatever manner it did begin. This 
sunple construction, of the act has not, however, been adopted 
by the courts. They were influenced, perhaps, by the rules 
originating under tb^ older statutes, which were set running 
by a disseisin only, and the decisions under the later statutes 
have to some extent interjected the doctrine of disseisin into 
the definition of the modem adverse possession. The earlier 
cases under the statute of James I said that an actual disseisin 
was required to bring the statute into operation.' This is not 
the law at present, but the result of that notion has been the 

1 See Chap. 10, Rights of Entry. 

' Reading o. Rawstenie, 2 Ld. Raym. 829. 
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introduction of a confusion of meaning into the use of the terms 
disseisin and adverse possession.^ 

The two principal elements of^ disseisin are the ousting of 
the disseisee from his seisin and ^laim by the disseisor of a fee 
simple.* The first of these two elements has not been made a 
requisite under the statute of James I. Adverse possession 

^|need not begin by a trespass or an ousting of the true owner. 
It is inunaterial how the possession was acquired if it becomes 
adverse. Even one who takes possession with the consent of the 
owner may, under some circumstances, be an adverse possessor. 

^ r If the owner of land attempts to make an oral gift of it to an- 
other and the latter enters accordingly and holds under daim 
of ownership, the oral gift passes no title and the donor can im- 
mediately recover the land. Hence, the possession of the donee 
is adverse, and the statute runs in his favor.' Likewise, a posses- 
sion originally rightful may, after the right ends, be continued 
adversely. When a woman, tenant for life, was in possesion 
together with her husband and, after her death, he continued 
the possession without right, hb possession after her death was 
adverse to the remainderman.^ So, also, the rightful possession 
of a tenant for years may be turned into a possession adverse 
to the landlord by the tenant's disclaimer ^ if the latter thereafter 
continues in possession.* The disclaimer works a forfeiture if 
the lessor does nothing to enforce the lease, and the lessee's 
continued possession is adverse because the lessor has a right 
to recover the premises. The landlord has the option to waive 
the forfeiture and enforce his rights under the lease, as, by suing 
for rent.^ In an action on the lease the tenant would be 
estopped to avail himself of his own disclaimer to deny the 
landlord's title. If the forfeiture were thus waived the lessor 

1 Cf. Souter v. Hull, 2 Dowl. & Ry. 38. 

' Chap. 9, Disseisin. ' Simmer tr. Stevens, 6 Meto. 337. 

« Doe V. Gregory, 2 A. & E. 14. * See Chap. 10, Rights of Entry. 

• Tillotson V. Doe, 5 Ala. 407 ; Note, 53 L. R. A. 034, 041. Some 
of the oases are contra and hold that the tenant cannot by disclaimer 
start the statute running in his favor until after the expiration of the 
lease. Whiting t;. Edmunds, 04 N. Y. 300. 

' See Chap. 10, license and Waiver of Breach. 
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would lose his right of entry, the running of the statute would 
be interrupted, and a new disclaimer would be required to make 
the lessee's possession adverse again. If, after a forfeiture by 
disdaimer, die landlord neither ejected the tenant nor enforced 
the terms of the lease, the tenant's possession would be adverse 
and the statute would run in his favor. 

In none of the foregoing cases is there any actual ousting of| 
the owner, any true disseisin, and none is necessary. An adverse^ 
possession, may begin in any way in which a possession under 
hostile claim can be initiated* Yet the courts frequently call 
the beginning of the adverse possession a disseisin. That word, 
as used in connection with the modem doctrine of adverse pos- 
session, is not restricted to its technical conmion law meaning. 
It is loosely used as an equivalent to the beginning of an adverse 
possession. Of course, an adverse possession can begin in an 
actual disseisin, but the modem usage of the word, as applied 
to the operation of the statute of limitations, is not confined to 
tho9e cases. 

The second of the two elements of a disseisin, the claim by 
the disseisor of an estate in fee simple, has much influenced the 
modem law of adverse possession. The statute of James I 
says nothing of the nature of the claim of the adverse possessor. 
Yet, in general, a claim of a fee simple is a requisite element of ^ 
adverse possession. ' This seems to be the result of a confusion 
between disseisin and adverse possession under the modem 
statutes of limitation. The law is not, however, well settled, 
and the cases directly in point are few and unsatisfactory. 
When the claim is of a limited estate in subordination to the 
greater estate of the owner, although the claim is without right, 
it is probably the general law that the possession is not adverse 
so as to set the statute running in favor of the possessor ; ^ 
as, when the possessor claims to be only tenant for life under the 
actual owner,* Most of the courts would say such a possession 
was a disseisin at election only.' 

1 See Rioard v. Williams, 7 Wheat. 59, 107. 

> Clarke v, McClure, 10 Gratt. 305. Cf. Warren Co. v, Lamldn, 93 
Miss. 123. * Chap. 9, Disseisin at Election ; id., page 141, n. 2-4. 
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^'^When, however, the possessor claims only a limited right but 

I claims to hold it under a third person who is not the owner, the 

[dtuation is different, and the cases are in conSictJje.g., when 

^Tbwns the land and B is in possession claiming to be tenant of C. 

Here the whole fee is claimed adversely to the owner, and it 

seems that the possession should be regarded as adverse to him. 

This doctrine has been applied by some courts in cases of entry 

on private land by one who believed it to belong to the United 

States government and sought to gain a homestead estate 

therein. His possession is held to be adverse to the real owner.^ 

Likewise, when X is owner and Y, having no right, makes a 

will or deed of the land to A for life, remainder to B in fee 

simple, and A enters and claims as life tenant, his possession 

is held to be adverse to X.' The same result occurs when the 

owner makes an invalid conveyance to A for life, remainder to 

B in f ee ; A's possession is adverse to the owner.' Other 

courts, however, have refused to treat possession as adverse 

when held under claim of a limited estate in subordination to 

one not the owner. Thus, it has been held that the possession 

was not adverse in some of the cases of entry on private land to 

gain a homestead, under the belief that it was government 

; land ; ^ and when an occupant had been allowed to take posses- 

;sion by an owner who subsequently sold the land and thus 

terminated the tenancy at will but the occupant continued in 

possession, claiming to hold under his original licensor, the 

former owner ; ^ and when the possessor entered and held imder 

a lease for years from one who did not own the land.^ The 

law of thb type of cases is not uniform. 

By the weight of authority it is inmiaterial what is the pos- 

(^sessor's belief as to the validity of his claim or his motive in 

> Maas V. Burdetzke, 93 Minn. 295. 

> Board v. Board, L. R. 9 Q. B. 48 ; Dalton v. Fitzgerald, (1897) 
1 Ch. Div. 440. 

< See Dalton v. Fitzgerald, (1897) 1 Ch. Div. 440 ; In re Anderson, 
(1905) 2 Ch. Div. 70. 

« Altsohul V. O'Neill, 35 Ore. 202 ; McNaught &c. Co. v. May, 52 
Wash. 632. See Note, 31 L. R. A. (n.s.) 153. 

* Bond V, O'Oara, 177 Mass. 139. • Bedell v. Shaw, 59 N. T. 46. 
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ig it. If he knows he has no title, all courts regard his pos- . 
session as adverse, the other elements being present. If he be- 
lieves he has title to the land occupied and occupies because he 
so believes, most courts regard the possession in this case, 
also, as adverse, because he actually does claim title to what he 
occupies and his motive for doing so is immaterial to the question 
whetiier he is in fact claiming the title as his own.^ Some cases, 
however, have required that the possession be consciously 
hostile to the owner to be adverse ; ' so that when one in good 
faith built over the boundary line on his neighbor's lot, his 
possession of the land thus occupied was not adverse.' Many 
courts have made the distinction that if the occupier claims to 
own all that he occupies, though by a mistake, his possession is 
adverse; but if he claims title to only so much of what he 
occupies as in truth does belong to him, not necessarily all in 
occupation, then his possession of what he does not own is not 
adverse.* — 

Possession to be adverse ''must be with such circumstances as' 
are capable in their nature of notifying to mankind that he is 
upon tlie land, claiming it as his own, in person or by tenant — it 
must be visible, open, exclusive" ; ^ it must be exclusive of the 
owner's possession ; ^ and, to avail the possessor, it must be 
Gontinuoualor the whole statutory i>eriod, for if it is interrupted 
and later begins again the statute starts to run anew.^ 

A possession of land does not begin to be adverse as against 
any owner untfl he has a right of entry or of action to recover the 
land. Hence, an adverse possession begun during a tenancy for 
life does not set the statute running against the remainderman 
until the death of the life tenant. In such a case the life tenant 
would be barred after the statute had run against him, but the 
remainderman would have the full period, after hb right of 

1 Searles v. De Ladson, 81 Ck>nn. 133. 

> Qrube o. Wells, 34 la. 148. * Winn v. Abeles, 35 Kan. 85. 

• See Alexander v. Wheeler, 69 Ala. 332, 340. See Note, 33 L. R. A« 
(N.B.) 923, 925-926. 

• Per Soates, C. J., in MeClellan v. Kellogg, 17 Dl. 498, 504. 

• Ward 9. Coohran, 150 U. S. 597. 
' Ross V. Goodwin, 88 Ala. 390. 
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entry accrued on the death of the life tenant, in which to recover 
the land.^ 

The question whether there can be a constructive adverse 
possession of any land besides what is held in actual possession 
depends upon whether the possessor's claim b foimded upon 
some written instrument purporting to give him a title. If he 
has no such "paper title'', as it is sometimes called, he is not 
deemed to have possession of anything of which he is not actually 
in physical possession.* The American courts,' however, have 
developed a doctrine by which possession of part of land claimed 
under an invalid written instrument is deemed to be possession 
of the whole. When possession is taken under a deed, wiD, 
decree of court, or the Uke, which purports to give the possessor 
title to all the land described but which is, in fact, invalid for 
want of title in the maker or because of defective execution or 
other reason, he who claims imder such ostensible mimiment of 
title is said to have color of title, and his actual possession of part 
is constructively extended to all the land described.* The 
theory is that the description of the land contained in the instru- 
ment defines the extent of the claim as actual possession does 
when there is no color of title. It is necessary, therefore, that 

^ Dawson v. Edwards, 189 111. 60 ; Mixter v. Woodcock, 154 Mass. 
535. 

' Jackson v. Woodmflf, 1 Cow. 276. 

'The doctrine of constructive adverse possession has not been 
adopted in England. It is adapted to a country in which there are 
large tracts of uncultivated land, a part of which may be occupied by 
a claimant under a muniment of title to the whole. 

^ It is often said that the cases are divided on the question whether 
a deed "void on its face" is color of title. It is submitted that the 
dispute is really in connection with the question what is sufficient color 
of title under special statutes req\iiring color of title, e.g., Wilson p. 
Atkinson, 77 Cal. 485 ; Redfield v. Parks, 132 U. S. 239, and that both 
on principle and by the cases in general such an instrument may be 
color of title for the purpose of constructively extending a i>ossession 
under the general statutes that do not require color of title in order 
to be adverse ; the true doctrine being that a muniment of title under 
which a claim is made may serve to mark the extent of the claim, al- 
though the instrument is void on its face. See cases in Note, 11 L. 
R. A. (n.s.) 772, 778, Deeds invalid on their face; and especiaUy Miesen 
r. Canfield, 64 Minn. 513. See also Note, 15 L. R. A. (n.s.) 1178. 
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the instrument describe the land claimed,^ and there is the 
general limitation that the possession must be such that it* 
indicates an intent to make a claim co-extensive with the terms' 
of the paper. Thus, actual possession, under a deed, of prem- 
ises to which the possessor has a good title does not give him 
constructive possession of other premises not owned by him but 
described in the same deed.^ Occupation of one's own land gives 
no notice of a claim beyond its boundaries. On somewhat 
similar principles, some cases have laid it down that the part 
actually poss^sed must bear a reasonable proportion in size to 
the entire tract,' although others have rejected this limitation.^ 
A constructive possession can never prevail against an actual | 
possession. Hence, if A has actual possession of part of a tract 
of land under color of title to the whole and B has actual pos- 
session of another part of the same tract, A will not be in con- 
structive possession of the part that B has in actual possession, i 
Furthermore, as between two rival constructive possessors, I 
he who is prior in point of time will prevail and be deemed \ 
to be in possession.^ 

The result of a continuous adverse possession for the statutory 
period, by the same claimant, is to give him the legal title to the 
land. This is due, however, under most of the statutes, to their 
e£Fect rather than to their language. They usually, in terms 
only bar the remedy to recover the land and make no provision 
as to the title. Nevertheless, the courts have everywhere held 
that the effect of permanently cutting off the right to recover 
the land is to give the title to the adverse possessor as against 
every person who is barred by the statute. A title so gained is ( 
a complete legal title, as good as a title by grant.* Once 
acquired, it is not lost by surrendering the possession to the 
former owner,^ who has no more right, after he has lost his title 

> Jackson v. Woodruff, 1 Cow. 276. 
« BaUey v. Carleton, 12 N. H. 9. 

* Jackson v. Woodruff, 1 Cow. 276. 

« Marietta Fertilizer Co. t;. Blair, 173 Ala. 524. 
' See Jackson v. Vermilyea, 6 Cow. 677. 

• See 3 Harv. Law Rev. 31S-321. 

' Winthrop v. Benson, 31 Me. 381. 
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fagr the adverse possession of another for the statutory period, 
than any stranger.^ 

In every case a title gained by adverse possession is a fee 
'simple, for a possession to be adverse must be under claim of a 
fee. So, when adverse possession is held for the statutory period 
against a particular tenant, he is barred, and the adverse 
possessor gains a fee. His fee is, however, in this case deter- 
minable by the reversioner or remainderman when the latter's 
^ ri^t of entry accrues on the expiration of the period of the 
particular tenancy. If a tenant for life is barred by the adverse 
possession of a stranger, the remainderman has a right of entry 
on the death of the life tenant, and the statute, which has run 
to completion against the tenant for life, begins to run anew 
against the remainderman. He is not barred unless the adverse 
possessor continues to hold for the full statutory period after 
i^-^the accrual of the remainderman's right to possession.' 

It has been seen that, by some of the cases anyway,' the hostile 
claim of a fee necessary to make adverse possession may be of f^ 
fee in a third person under whom the possessor asserts that he 
holds a limited estate. If it be held that possession under such 
a claim does bar the true owner, the question then arises as to 
who has the title gained by the operation of the statute. Some- 
times the adverse possessor holdb under a deed from a stranger 
purporting to convey a limited estate to the possessor, who 
claims by virtue of the deed only, and the deed is valid in f onn 
and execution and fails of operation for the sole reason that the 
grantor had no title. In such cases the adverse possessor is 
estopped by so holding under the deed to assert, as against others 
claiming interests under the same deed, that he acquired as the 
result of his possession an y larger interest th a n that which the 
terms of t he Hpp ^ gitvp fti^ Thus, if X is owner and Y, a 
stranger to the title, makes a deed to^A. for life, remiunder to B 
fee simple, and A enters and holds for the statutory period 
under and by virtue of the deed, X is barred and A gets a life 

1 Hughes V. Qraves, 39 Vt. 359 ; Faloon v. SimBhauser, 130 111. 649. 
* DawBon v, Edwards, 189 111. 60 ; Moore v. Luce, 29 Pa. St. 260. 
s See page 252» n. 1-3. 
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of the statutory period the adversA "possessor can claim the ^'T'Tki 
whole fee ; that is, of course, in those jurisdictions that regard 
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estate and is estopped to claim more. B, therefore, through the 
operation of the estoppel, gains title to the remainder in fee.^ 

It is a different case and the result is otherwise when there 
is an adverse possession under a similar hostile claim of a 
particular estate and remainder but the instnunent under which 
the claim is made is invalid in itself as a conveyance. In this 
type of cases it is immaterial whether the maker of the instru* 
ment is owner of the land or a stranger. The paper transfers 
nothing, and there is no estoppel from an instnunent invalid ^ *yu^ 
in itself, for a void d eed is no deed at all. Hence, at the close 

such a possession as adverse to the true owner .^ It seems the 
result ^ould be the same, if the owner is held to be barred, 
in the cases of entry on private land in the belief that it is 
government land and with the intention of gaining a homestead. 
There is no estoppel by deed and no basis for an estoppel in 
"pais} ^ 

The foregoing discussion of the effect of adverpe possession 
has been confined to cases in which the possession is held by the 
same person for the entire statutory period. When one has 
acquired a title by adverse possession, any subsequent transfer y 
of his interest raises no question of the law of adverse possession^ 
because a title so gotten is the same as a legal title obtained in 
any other manner. Its transfer is subject to the general rules 
of conveyancing. It often happens, however, that when one 
has been in the adverse possession of land for a part only of the 
statutory period, his possession is transferred to another adverse 
possessor who continues the possession for the balance of the 
statutory period, and, sometimes, there are several such 
successive adverse holdings, no one of which lasts long enough 
to bar the owner, but the duration of all together exceeds the 
I)eriod prescribed by the statute. The question then arises 



^ 



' Dalton V. Fitzgerald. (1897) 1 Ch. Div. 440. 
s In re Anderson, (1905) 2 Ch. Div. 70. 

•See Maas v. Burdetzke, 93 Minn. 295; 18 Harv. Law Rev. 380; 
19 id. 59. 
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whether the holdmgs of the successive adverse possessors can 

be united or ''tacked'^ as it is called, to make up the time of 

adverse holding necessary to bar the owner ; e.g., if A holds 

adversely for ten years and then transfers his possession to B, 

who holds for ten years more, is the owner barred? The 

possession is continuously hostile to the true owner in the sense 

that he has been kept out of possession for twenty years. 

Nevertheless, the "tacking" of successive adverse possessions is 

to some extent limited by the courts. 

The law regards bare possession of land as a property interest 

jr that gives a right to the land good against any othe^^kim except 

A^ tr similar possessory interest that is prior in time or%valid legal 

title, and such a possessory interest is real property that will pass 

i/ by descent or purchase.^ Hence, a conveyance of it, to bind the 

igrantor, must be by such a method as would have sufficed to 

{effectually convey the legal titlajif the grantor had had^Jliat 

'instead of mere possession, i.e.K descent or A^evise oil^frant 

vajid in form . When the interest of one adverse possessor is 

trans^erfcd io his successor by such means there is said to be 

privity of estate between them. Practically everywhere the 

holdings of successive adverse possessors between whom there 

has been privity of estate by inheritance, devise, or deed can be 

. tacked to make up the statutory period so as to bar the former 

owner .^ Furthermore, although it is the usual language of the 

courts that tacking will not be allowed unless there is privity 

of estate, the weight of authority has in the application of this 

rule to the case of actual adverse possession, as distinguished 

from that which b constructive only, enlarged the meaning of 

privity of estate beyond its technical limits by holding that a 

(mere verbal agreement accompanied by voluntary transfer of 
the possession is sufficient privity of estate.' A conmion appli- 

1 See Stokes t;. Berry, 2 Salk. 421 ; Asher v. Whitlook, L. R. 1 Q. 
B, 1 ; 21 Harv. Law Rev. 375. 

« Overfield v. Christie, 7 S. & R. 173 ; Note, 24 L. R. A. (n.b.) 1055. 
In South Carolina it has been held that a vendee from an adverse pos- 
sessor cannot tack his i>osse8sion to that of his vendor. King v. Smithy 
Rice, 10 ; but cf. Sutton v. Chu-k, 59 S. C. 440. 

» Note, 35 L. R. A. (n.b.) 498. 
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cation of the doctrine is to the case of an owner of land who 
includes in his possession a strip of land lying beyond his 
boundary and not owned by him. If he conveys to a grantee 
by a deed describing only what the grantor owns and not the 
additional strip, but the grantor turns over to the grantee 
possession of the strip along with the land conveyed by the 
deed and the grantee continues to occupy the strip, the adverse 
possessions of the latter by the grantor and the grantee can be 
tacked on the theory that the transfer of possession is sufficient l^ji^ 
privity of estate.* Some of the courts, however, require in such -^"^ 
cases a true privity of estate.* 

When the period of adverse possession is made up by the hol4- 
>4pgs of successive adverse possessor^between whom there is 
N*no privity of estate in any sense ancRIo voluntary transfer of 
I>ossession and each holds in actual hostility to his predecessor, 
as, when there are successive disseisins, the overwhelming weight 
of authority refuses to allow tacking, although there may have y 
been no gap between the holdings and the true owner may have 
been actually ousted for the whole period.' The theory seems 
to be that when there is no privity of any kind a new right of 
entry arises on the beginning of each different adverse possession 
and sets the statute running afresh. It should, however, be ^ 
noted that the cases that allow tacking on a transfer of posses* 
sion by verbal agreement do, in fact, permit tacking of pos- 
sessions legally adverse to each other. It is universally the law 
that different adverse possessions, between which there is a gap 

in time, cannot be tnplcftd. lyyAHfw nn tlift pnHing nf (^slAx ^hi* 

o wner is fi^nfftrurt^^^V remitted to his possession , and an y » 

s ubsequent adverse possession gives a new right of ac tion. 
"TH&e law in respect to the tacking. of constructive, as distin- .^*j- 
guished from actual, adverse possessions is everywhere perfectly 
clear that to be tacked the successive adverse possessions must tr 
be related to each other by such privity of estate as, supposing v 

the different possessors to have had the legal title, would have ./^ 

» Wiahart v. McKnight, 178 Mass. 366. 1 rJ^^^ iLj 

« Erck V. Church, 87 Tenn. 675. ' ' ^, ^cr 



> See Fanning v. Wilooz, 3 Day, 268, contra. 

'10 
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sufficed to transfer it, that is to say« descent or a conveyance 
valid in form.* 

Assuming several adverse possessions are allowed to be tacked 
so that the former owner is barred, the question as to who haa 
acquired the title is detennined by the relations of the successive 
possessors among themselves. If there has been true privity of 
estate between them, so that the possessory interest has been 
duly conveyed by one of the valid methods of conveyance of 
real property, the one who holds the possessory interest at the 
y time when it is turned into legal ownership of the land, by the 
^ completion of the statutory period, acquires the legal title. 
If, however, there has been a transfer of possession between the 
different adverse holders without a legal conveyance, albeit the 
successive possessions may be allowed to be tacked to bar the 
former owner, yet any possessor can recover the land from one 
later in time, unless the statute of limitations has run against 
the earlier one, because he has not transferred his possessoiy 
interest by any act legally binding on him. Hence, it follows 
that when there have been a number of successive adverse 
possessors without true privity between them, whose possessions 
are yet allowed to be tacked, and this situation has continued 
for more than the statutory period, the former owner loses his 
title and it passes by operation of the statute to the earliest 
possessor in the line who has not himself lost his interest by 
;on of the possession of his successors adverse to him. 
The theory of the statute of limitations is to take away a man's 
legal right when he has slumbered on it for the prescribed length 
of time. It does not accord with that theory or with justice to 
thus punish for his inaction one who has been under some dis^ 
ability to protect his rights. The statute of James I, therefore, 
provided ''that if any person . . . that . . . shall have such 
right or title of entry be or shall be at the time of the said right 
or title first descended, accrued, come or fallen, within the age 
of one and twenty years, feme cottert, rum compos mentis, im- 
prisoned or beyond the seas, that then such person . . . and 
his . . . heir shall or may, notwithstanding the said twenty 

^ Simpson v. Downing, 23 Wend. 316. 
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years be expired, bring his action or make his entry . • • so as 
such person, ... or his heir, . . . shall within ten years 
next after his . . . full age, discoverture, coming of sound mind, 
enlargement out of prison, or coming into this realm, or death, 
take benefit of and sue forth the same, and at no time after 
the said ten years." The American statutes have provisions 
embodying the same principle, but with varying periods of 
extension of the statute and groimds of disability. 

The effect of these provisions is that if, at the time the right 
of action first comes into existence, the person entitled to it is 
under some one or more of the enumerated disabilities, the 
running of the statute continues during the entire time while 
such disability exists and for the additional time appointed by 
the statute, which is in the Statute of James I ten years and in 
the American statutes generally some shorter period. No dis- 
ability not existing when the right of action first comes into being 
has any effect. Thus, if an infant be disseised and later, either 
during infancy or afterward, be imprisoned or become insane, 
it is in respect of the disability of infancy only that he can claim 
the benefit of the additional time allowed for the brin^g of his 
action. So, also, if an insane person be disseised and die while 
still insane and his heir be an infant, the heir can claim no exten- 
sion of time in which to bring his action to recover the land by 
reason of his own infancy, because the ancestor's disability of 
insanity was the only one under which the person entitled to the 
right of action when it arose was laboring at that time. The 
heir's disability of infancy is a supervening one and has no 
effect on the case. 

It may well happen that the time of the continuance of a 
disability added to the additional period allowed by the statute 
after the termination of the disability will be less than the full 
period allowed by the general provbion, namely, twenty years, 
under the statute of James I. The disability will, in such a case, 
make no difference because every one entitled to recover the 
possession of land has the benefit of the full general period, 
whether he is imder a disability or not. Thus, under the statute 
of James I, if an infant of eleven or more years is disseised the 
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disability of infancy does not affect the length of time within 
which he can make entry or bring an action, for the remaining 
period of his infancy and ten years in addition thereto cannot 
eiceeed twenty years in all. If, however, he were disseised when 
one year old the statute would run for thirty years. If disseised 
at five years of age he would have twenty-six years in which to 
bring action. 

Besides the general statutes of limitation on actions for the 
recovery of land, many American States have enacted statutes 
providing for shorter periods under certain special circum- 
stances, e.g., when the adverse possession has been under some 
color of title and the possessor has paid the taxes on the land. 
Consideration of these acts, however, lies beyond the scope of 
the present work. 

Finally, it should be noted that statutes of limitation do net 
run against the sovereign except in so far as he specially permits. 
Hence, they do not bar the State itself unless it is expressly 
designated or the mischiefs to be remedied are of such a nature 
that it must necessarily be included.^ 

^ Gibson v. Chouteau, 13 Wall. 92, 99. 

See, in general, Title by Adverse Possession, 32 Hanr. Law Rev. 
135 ; Claim of Title in Adverse Possession, 38 Tale Law Jour. 219. 



CHAPTER XVII 
PRESCRIPTION AND CUSTOMARY RIGHTS 

PRESCRIPTION 

Prescription in its original and broadest legal meaning is the 
establishment of a claim of title to a thing by virtue of im- 
memorial use and enjoyment. In the law of England and the 
United States, however, prescription means specifically the 
method of acquiring by lapse of time a title to things that lie 
in grant at common law, namely, incorporeal as dbtinguished 
from corporeal hereditaments.^ Adverse possession applies to 
corporeal things and prescription to incorporeal things. In the 
United States the cases are principally of easements, and their 
acqmsition by lapse of time is typical of the operation of the 
law of prescription, although profits i prendre appurtenant and 
other incorporeal rights may be so acquired.^ The law of 
adverse possession rests entirely on statute ; the law of prescrip- 

^ It is generally said that under the common law the dootrine of 
prescription had no application to land. This is substantially true in 
practice, because, the statute of limitations being usually sufficient to 
meet the case of adverse possession of land, there is no need to invoke 
prescription for that purpose. There seems, however, to be no reason 
in principle why a title to land cannot be acquired by i>osse6sion for 
time immemorial. See Markby Elements of Law, }} 554 et aeq. It 
has been held that a grant of land may be presumed from long pos- 
session. Fletcher v. Fuller, 120 U. S. 534. The presumption seems to 
be merely a rebuttable one. Fletcher v. Fuller, ibid., 550. It 
arises generally from a possession for a period equal to that established 
by the statute of limitations, but it may rest upon other acts indicative 
of ownership, where there has also been a long possession, although the 
latter has been occasionally interrupted so tiiat reliance cannot be 
placed upon the statute of limitations. Id, p. 552. See also Bunco 
V. Woloott, 2 Conn. 27. 

' That a franchise may be acquired by prescription, Milton v. Haden« 
32 Ala. 30. 

263 
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tion has been developed by the courts as a part of the non- 
statutory common law. In England, however, a "Prescription 
Act" was passed in 1832/ and in some of the American States 
there are statutes dealing with certain phases of the subject.^ 

At the time of the passage of the earlier statutes of limitations 
on actions to recover land, the matter of the acquisition of in- 
corporeal hereditaments by lapse of time was regulated by the 
original doctrine of prescription. There was no fixed period. 
Prescriptive rights were acquired when the user had been enjoyed 
for a time beyond the memory of man, or, as the phrase is, from 
"time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary."' In the year 1275 a statute* was passed fixing a 
limitation on the bringing of the action known as a writ of right, 
which was an ancient common law action to recover the seisin of 
land. As was characteristic of the earlier statutes of limitations, 
a fixed date was set after which the right of action must have 
accrued in order to be enforced.^ The date was the beginning 
of the reign of Richard I, i.e., September 23, 1189. This act 
was a statute of limitations on actions for the recovery of 
corporeal realty only and had no reference to incorporeal 
hereditaments. The judges, however, by analogy to the 
statutory rule for land, established the same period for the 
acquisition of incorporeal hereditaments by prescription* 
They held that the time of legal memory, t.e., " time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary ", began with the 
reign of Richard I in 1189.® If the incorporeal right had been 
enjoyed from that time, a prescriptive title to it was gained. On 
the other hand, if it was shown that the user began at any time 
after that date, the prescription failed^ 

As time went on, it became so difficult to prove a user from 
1189 that the courts held that proof of a user as far back as liv- 
ing memory could go raised a presumption of a user from 1189«* 
and when the statute of James I fixed the period^of limitation 
of actions to recover land at twenty years, the courts, again by 

1 2 & 3 Wm. IV, 0. 71. > See Jones Easements, § 160, n. 4. 

« lit. Ten. § 170. * 3 Edw. I, o. 39. » See Chap. 16. 

* See Com. Dig., Presmption, £ 1. 
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analogy to a statute, this time that of James I, held that a user 
for twenty years would presumptively prove a user for the time 
of legal memory. However, a user either for time of living 
memory or for twenty years did no more than create a presump- 
tion that the user had been exercised from 1189, and proof that 
it did in fact begin at any later date destroyed the presumption 
and defeated the prescription. 

When the time of legal memory came to be several centuries 
in length, it was practically impossible in most cases to estab- 
lish a claim by prescription. The presumption of a user from 
1 189 was so often overthrown by proof of a later origin that the 
coiurts adopted a new device. They abandoned altogether the 
original theory of prescription and held that a user for sufficient 
time would raise a presumption of a grant of the right from the 
servient to the dominant owner, which grant, as it was not 
forthcoming, was supposed to have been lost.^ At first a user 
for time of living memory was required to raise the presumption 
of the grant, but later, again by analogy to the statute of James 
I, it was held that a grant of the right would be presumed from 
a user for twenty years ; ^ and it is now the general common 
law rule that a grant of the incorporeal right wUl be presumed 
from an enjoyment of it for a period corresponding in length to 
that fixed by the statute of limitations on actions for the re- 
covery of land. The period is so fixed by analogy to the local 
statute and varies in different States as the statutes vary in 
respect to the length of the period.' This is the modem so- 
called "lost grant Aeory of prescription." 

In the United States the lost grant theory of prescription has 
been generally adopted, but some courts have accepted a 
modification of it that bases prescription on a closer analogy to 
the statute of limitations and that may be designated as "the 
theory of analogy to the statute of limitations.'' According to 

^ It seems that the grant was alleged to be lost in order to excuse 
prof ert. See Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. v. McFarlan, 43 N. J. Law, 605. 

> Angus V. Dalton, 3 Q. B. Div. 85, 103-105 ; Edson o. Munsell, 
10 Allen, 557. 

* See Jones Easements, § 160, n. 4, § 164, n. 1. Cf. Melvin v. 
Whiting, 10 Pick. 295, 13 Pick. 184. 
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this latter theory the fiction of a lost grant is discarded and 
prescription is made to operate strictly by analogy to the statute 
of limitations on actions for the recovery of land/ and the rules 
of the operation of the statute of limitations are made to apply, 
so far as by their nature they can be, to the gaining of a right 
in the land of another by prescription. These two theories 
constitute the present day American law of prescription. 

On both theories prescriptive rights are gained by the dom- 
inant owner's user of the right for the prescriptive period ; such 
user by the one theory raising a presumption of a grant of the 
right, and by the other theory creating a legal right to con- 
tinue the user by analogy to the statute limiting the time in 
which actions to recover land may be brought. On either 
theory the character of the user that will give the right is the 
same. It must be adverse, that is to say, a user in derogation of 
the rights of the servient owner and for which he could bring an 
action at law. 

The presumption of a grant and the acquisition of a prescrip- 
tive right by analogy to the statute of limitations both rest upon 
the theory that the servient owner has allowed the continuance 
of a user in violation of his rights. It follows that no user that 
is not in derogation of the servient owner's rights and does not 
give him a right of action can be adverse to him or the foundation 
of a prescriptive right in another person. Thus, no user by the 
express or implied license of the servient owner is adverse..' 
The dominant owner need not make an express claim of righ^ 
or declare that the user is in contravention of the servient 
owner's rights, for the adverse character of the user may be 
inferred from the circumstances.' If nothing but an un- 
explained user is shown it is presumptively adverse, and the 
servient owner has the burden of showing that it was permissive.^ 

So, in general, a user that is not adverse confers no pre- 

^ Erier'8 Private Road, 73 Pa. St. 109 ; Traoy o. Atherton, 36 Vt. 
503. See Jones Easements, § 150. 
s Bennett v. Biddle, 140 Pa. St. 396. 

* Smith 9. Patnam, 62 N. H. 360. 

* Carmody v, Mulrooney^S? Wiso. 552. Contra, G. B. &Q.^. R.Go. v. 
Ives, 202 III. 60. 
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scriptive right, although the user is not by license. Hence, in a 
case in which a prescriptive right to cause noise and vibration by 
a factory was claimed by virtue of long maintenance of the 
condition, it was held that prescription did not run before the 
servient owner, a physician, built his consulting room near the 
factory. Until he suffered from the nuisance there was no cause 
of action and the user was not adverse.* So, too, if A has enjoyed 
for any length of time, however long, the unimpeded movement 
of currents of air across B's adjoining land, A cannot gain 
thereby any prescriptive right that will prevent B from building 
on his own land so as to interfere with the movement of air; 
for A was doing nothing in derogation of B's rights and gave B no 
cause of action.* 

In the United States, the same principle is correctly held 
to apply to claims of prescriptive easements of light and of 
support of buildings by adjacent land. One whose windows 
receive light from adjoining land does nothing in derogation of 
the servient owner's rights and does not give him a cause of 
action. The latter, therefore, may so build as to intercept the 
light whenever he chooses, and it is immaterial how long the 
windows have enjoyed the light.' Likewise, one cannot gain a 
prescriptive right to support for his buildings from his neighbor's 
land, if the buildings do not actually encroach upon the latter's 
soQ. Building on one's own land is not in derogation of a 
neighbor's rights.* In England, however, the coiuts have 
always recognized the so-called doctrine of "andent lights", 
by which an easement of light can be gained by prescription ; 
and it is also the conunon law of England that a right to the 
lateral support of buildings by adjoining land can be acquired 
by enjoyment for the prescriptive period.* The English law, 

^ Sturges V. Bridgman, 11 Ch. Div. 852. 
« Webb V. Bird, 13 C. B. (n.b.) 841. 

* FSEffker v. Foote, 10 Wend. 309. Delaware is the single exception. 
ClawBon 9. Primrose, 4 Del. Ch. 643; but cf, Hnlley v. The Seeurity 
Trust Ck)., 6 Del. Ch. 578. 

* Sullivan v. Zeiner, 98 Cal. 346. 

' Gale E., 8th ed., 314 et 9eq,, 391 ei uq.; Dalton v. Angus, 6 App. 
Ca8.740. 
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however, in these two instances of prescription is in conflict 
with principle and rests entirely on the authority of precedents.^ 
The principle that prescription does not run unless the user 
can be made the basis of an action by the servient owner controls 
the decision of cases in which a prescriptive right is claimed 
against a reversioner by virtue of a user exercised for the pre- 
scriptive period against the particular tenant. If the user was 
not an actionable injury to the reversion, prescription has not 
run ; if there was such an injury, a prescriptive right to continue 
the user against the reversioner has been gained. The general 
rule is that permanent damage to the land is an injury to the 
reversion but mere temporary damage is not.^ Some cases have, 
however, held, by reasoning that goes in a circle, that the rever- 
sioner can maintain an action because the right is being acquired 
against him, which constitutes such damage as entitles him to 
bring action to protect himself.' This doctrine must also 
involve the proposition that the right is being gained because 
he has the action. No user can possibly be adverse while both 
the dominant and the servient tenement are in the possession 

^ See opinion of Fry, J., in Dalton v, Angus, 6 App. Cas. 740, 771. 

< Baxter v. Taylor, 4 B. & Ad. 72. See Gale E., 8th ed., 216, n. 

* Lund V, New Bedford, 121 Mass. 286. In Wheaton v. Maple 
& Co., (1893) 3 Ch. Div. 48, it was held that no easement can be 
gained by presumed grant against the tenant for years; that the 
theory of prescription is against presuming a grant by anyone except 
an owner in fee ; and that ah easement claimed by prescription must 
be claimed as appurtenant to land and not as annexed to it for a term of 
years. However, as the court said that a grant by the lessee, com- 
mensurate with his lease, might be inferred as a fact, if there was evi- 
dence to justify the inference (p. 63), there seems to be as much reason 
for applying the legal fiction of a lost grant to a lessee as to a tenant in 
fee. See remarks of Baron Parke in Bright t;. Walker, 1 C. M. & R. 
211, 221. If prescription is based upon analogy to the statute of limi- 
tations, the result reached in Wheaton v. Maple & Co. seems equally 
unnecessary. Adverse i>ossession for the statutory period against a 
tenant of a particular estate bars him and gives the possessor a fee 
determinable by the entry of the remainderman. Pages 253-254, 256. 
There seems to be no reason for not applying the analogy to the case 
of gaining a prescriptive right against the tenant of a particular estate. 
It appears, also, to be the better policy to allow the prescriptive right 
to he gained against the tenant; else, in cases of long term leases, 
e.g,f for 1000 years, prescription would practically never run. 
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o{ the same person. He cannot have an action against himself 
as a result of using his own landL^ 

The beginning of the prescriptive period dates from the 
time when a user with all the characteristics of an adverse user 
begins. A user may be made under circumstances preventing it 
from being adverse^ and in such a case it will not^ of course, set 
prescription running. Change of conditions may, however, 
convert it into an adverse user. Hence, it is said that the 
prescriptive period begins when a cause of action first accrues 
to the servient owner. For example, a user under license be- 
comes adverse when the license is revoked. From that time 
the user is actionable and if continued thereafter for the pre- 
scriptive period ripens into a legal right.' 

As the acquisition^ a prescriptive right results from the 
failure of the servient owner to stop a user that was in violation 
of his rights, it follows that the latter must be so open and 
notorious in its character that the servient owner could know of 
it. Thus, a user of an underground drain that is not visible 
or apparent to the servient owner is not adverse to him until 
the user is brought to his knowledge* When, however, the 
user is of an open and notorious character, it is probably not 
necessary that the servient owner have actual knowledge.^ 

It is commonly said that the user, in order to be effective 
in giving the prescriptive right, must have been made with the 
acquiescence of the servient owner. "Acquiescence'* as thus 
used does not mean permission given to make the user, as, a 
license. User under such permission would not be adverse 
and could not be the basis of a prescriptive right. When the 
courts say that the user must be with the acquiescence of the 
servient owner, they mean only that to make the user effective 
it must be continued without interruption by the servient owner. 

^ See Jones Easements, § 166, n. 4. Tenants in oommon can a<y 
quire presoriptiYe rights over land of one of them held m severalty 
if the user is in fact adverse Bradley's Fish Co. v, Dudley, 37 Conn. 
136. 

* Eckerson t;. Crippen, 110 N. T. 585. 

< Treadwell v. Inslee, 120 N. T. 458. 

« Ward V. Warren, 82 N. T. 265, 9enU)U. 
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He ''acquiesces" if he fails to resist. If he protests against the 
user and denies the doniinant owner's right and forbids him to 
continue the user, it is evident that the servient owner does not 
really acquiesce, in the correct sense of the word. Neverthe- 
less, such protests and denials should not avail to stop the 
running of prescription in favor of the doniinant owner, and such 
b the law in a number of jurisdictions.^ Indeed, protests and 
denials by the servient owner serve to make it dear that the 
user is an adverse one and not by license. Protests by a dis- 
seisee against the occupation of his land by a disseisor and a 
denial of the latter's right avail nothing against the adverse 
possession, and it should be the same in the case of an adverse 
user of an easement. Some cases, however, have held that pro- 
tests and denials do amount to an interruption of the user and 
stop the running of prescription ; * but this doctrine is wrong 
on principle. 

The true rule as to what constitutes an iaterruption of the 
user by the servient owner is that, just as no user is adverse un- 
less it giv^ the servient owner a cause of action, so no act by 
the servient owner is an interruption of an adverse user unless 
it is of such a character as would amoimt to an actionable inter- 
ference with the user if the latter were a lawful right in the land 
of another instead of an adverse user. Thus, the servient owner 
may interpose some physical obstacle to the user, as, placing a 
bar across a way or tearing down eaves projecting over his 
land or cutting off a water pipe or drain across his land or 
forcibly resbting the entering tiiereon of the dominant owner ; 
in such a case the servient owner does something for which the 
dominant owner could maintain an action if he had the legal 
right to make the user. If the user b an adverse one without 
right, such an act b an interruption of the user that prevents its 
ripening into an actual lawful right in the land of another. No 
other kind of act b an interruption of the user ; except that the 
servient owner can protect himself by bringing an, action in the 

> Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. v. McFarlan, 43 N. J. Law, 605 ; Eim- 
baU V, Ladd, 42 Vt. 747. 

> Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Hoag, 90 111. 330. 
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courts against the dominant owner for the actionable wrong 
committed by the latter in exercising the adverse user. The 
bringing of such an action is an interruption of the running of 
prescription, and it is prevented from running during the pend- 
ency of the action to the conclusion thereof by entry of final 
judgment, even though the user was in fact continued through- 
out the entire period.^ The effect of an interruption is to take 
from the dominant owner the benefit of the running of pre- 
scription to the time of the interruption. If the user is con- 
tinued thereafter, it merely starts a new prescriptive period. 

The user must be continuous. This does not mean that it 
must be constantly being exercised nor even that it must be 
exercised every day. A user of a continuous easement* is, 
indeed, continuous in the strictest sense of the word. In the 
case, however, of discontinuous easements, the user is sufficiently 
continuous within the requirement of the law of prescription if 
the claimant of the right has been in the habit of exercising it 
whenever he had occasion to do so. For example, one who 
claimed a right by prescription to maintain an irrigating ditch 
across his neighbor's land was not required, in order to make a 
continuity of use, to use the water when he did not need it. 
As he had used the ditch at such times as he had occasion to do 
so, it was regarded by the law as a continuous use.' 

Prescription differs from the acquisition of title to land by 
adverse possession under the statute of limitations in that it is 
universally the law that there can be no tacking of the periods 
of adverse user by different persons unless there is privity 
between them. Tbe times of an adverse user exercised suc- 
ces^vely against the servient owner by the disseisee of the 
dominant tenement and his disseisor cannot be united to make 
up the prescriptive period,* The times of user, however, of an 
ancestor and his heir and of a grantor and his grantee can be 
tacked because of the privity between them.^ 

1 Workman i;. Curran, 89 Pa. St. 226. * Chap. 13. 

* Hesperia &o. Co. v. Rogers, 83 Cal. 10. 

* See Holmes Common Law, 368. 
« Melvin v. Whiting, 13 Pick. 184. 
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In the United States, the prevailing doctrine is that the 
presumption of a grant arising from the user is a conclusive one 
and cannot be rebutted by proof that no grant ever was in fact 
made.^ This, in effect, is making a rule of law that the user 
gives the right, although the rule is clothed in the fiction of a 
presumed grant. 

However, although a servient owner cannot defeat the effect 
of the presumption arising from the user by proving that he did 
not in fact make a grant, he may rebut die presumption by 
showing that he was under a disability. Just as the ordinary 
effect of the adverse possession of land is modified, imder the 
provisions of the statute, when the ousted owner was under a 
disability at the time of the accrual of his right of action,^ so 
the running of prescription is subject to limitations when the 
servient owner is laboring under a disability. If prescription 
be based upon a presumed grant, it is manifest that there should 
be no presumption of a grant raised against a servient owner 
who by reason of disability is incapable of making it. If 
prescription be rested upon the analogy to the statute of limita- 
tions, the analogy should be consistently applied to the case of a 
disability and prevent the accrual of prescriptive rights when 
the servient owner is under a disability^ 

On the presumed grant theory of prescription, anything that 
would prevent the servient owner's making a valid grant would 
constitute a disability, as, for example, insanity,* infancy,* 
and when the user is made against a tribe of Indians who have no 
power to convey their land.*^ On the theory of the analogy to 
the statute, it would seem that anything named in the statute of 
limitations as a disability would be regarded as a disability suf- 
ficing to suspend the running of prescription ; and, in view of the 
tendency to follow the analogy to the statute so far as it is ap- 
plicable, it is not improbable that the courts would, even on the 
lost grant theory, recognize as a disability anything mentioned as 
such by the statute of limitations. 

1 Lehigh VaUey R. R. Co. v. McFarlan, 43 N. J. Law, 605. 
< Chap. 16. * Edson v. Munsell, 10 AUen, 557. 

4 Lamb v. Crosland, 4 Rich. 536. 
* Woodworth t;. Raymond, 51 Comi. 70* 
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Logically, if prescription is to be based on the theory that 
there was a grant of the right, inasmuch as nothing can be 
inferred from the passiveness of one who cannot resist the user, 
the time of any supervening disability should be deducted in 
computing the time of the user, and this view has sometimes 
been taken.^ When the analogy to the statute is adopted, the 
doctrine of disabilities pertaining to adverse possession is 
applied to prescription, and a supervening disability not existing 
when the user began does not affect the running of prescription.* 
This latter view represents the weight of present day authority.* 
This is because most of the courts apply the analogy to the 
statute in this respect, although when it is not of consequence to 
distinguish between the two theories they follow the custom of 
saying that prescription rests on a presumed grant. 

The extent of the right acquired by prescription is limited by 
the user made. The right gained is to continue lawfully the 
user that has been exercised adversely during the whole of the 
prescriptive period. Thus, the use of a drain through the 
servient tenement to carry off waste water from the kitchen on 
the premises of the dominant owner gave a right to use the 
drain for that purpk)se only and not for drainage from a water 
closet.^ If, in the case just mentioned, the user had been the 
maintenance of the drain pipe across the servient tenement, 
then it might well be held that the right gained had been to 
maintain a drain and that it could be used for any kind of 
drainage. As, however, on the facts, it was found that the 
adverse user had been the use of the drain in a certain way, the 
right gained was restricted to the continuance of that particular 
user. In a case in which the plaintiff claimed a prescriptive 
right of way to drive cattle along a passage belonging to the 
defendant, the plaintiff proved a user giving him a right of way 
for all manner of carriages, and he also proved that he had driven 
hogs on the way in question. The jury found a verdict for the 

^ Lamb i;. Croslaiid, 4 Rich. 536. See also Melvin i;. WhitiDg* 13 
Pick. 184. 

* Traoy t;. Atherton, 36 Vt. 503. ' See Jones Easements, § 199. 

* Shaughnessey v. Leary, 162 Mass. 108. 
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defendant, which meant that the user proved did not include a 
user for driving cattle, and the court accepted this finding, 
saying that the user shown was evidence of the extent of the 
right adversely exercised but that it was a question of fact 
for the jury to say whether a user to drive cattle was included 
in using as a carriage way and for driving hogs.^ 

When a right of way by prescription is proven, it is presump- 
tively a way for all purposes of the land in its existing state at 
the time of the supposed grant. So, when there was a way by 
prescription and the dominant tenement had been used for 
agricultural purposes only and the dominant owner then began 
to build on his land, it was held tJiat he could not use the way 
'' except for the purposes to which the land has been heretofore 
applied.'' It was argued that, as a user had been shown for all 
purposes theretofore desired, a general right to use for all pur- 
poses had been gained, but the claim was not allowed. A user 
for all purposes of land in its existing state may be considered 
a user for particular purposes and not a general user.^ 

The rule of limiting the right to the user made is taken reason- 
ably ; a right to use for a carriage way will comprehend a right 
to use for a horse way.' Doubtless, a right to drive would in- 
clude a right to walk, but probably a right to walk would not 
include a right to go on horseback or to drive a vehicle, as the 
latter would be more burdensome on the servient tenement than 
the use as a foot path. 

The fact that during part of the prescriptive period the 
burden of the user on the servient tenement has been increased 
does not give the dominant owner a right to the greater ease- 
ment, but it does not, on the other hand, prevent him from 
acquiring the lesser right, provided the nature of the user has 
not been changed. The lesser user is included in the greater. 
Thus, in the above mentioned case of the drain,^ the discharge 

1 Ballard v. Dyson, 1 Taunt. 279. See also Cowlmg v. Higginson, 
4M.&W.245. 

* Wimbledon Ck)nBerv&tor8 v, Dixon, 1 Ch. Div. 362» per Mellish, 
L. J. 

s Per Heath, J., in Ballard v. Dyson, 1 Taunt. 279. 

« Page 273, n. 4. 
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into the drain of water closet drainage for a part of the prescrip- 
tive period did not prevent the acquisition of the right to use it 
for kitchen waste water, which had been done throughout the 
entire period. 

A dedication ^ of land for a public purpose, as, for a highway, 
can be established by prescription. Use by the public of 
the highway for the prescriptive period raises a conclusive 
presumption of a dedication on the same principle as that 
operating to establish a private easement by long continued 
user.* 

Easements of fencing ' can be created by prescription. When 
the servient owner has, for the prescriptive period, maintained 
a division fence between the two tenements, at the demand of 
the dominant owner or under circumstances indicating an 
asstunption of the burden by the servient owner, the law then 
imposes upon him the legal duty to keep up the fence. For the 
prescriptive period the burden has in fact been discharged by 
the servient tenement ; the law thereafter regards the burden 
thus voluntarily assumed as a legal obligation.^ For example, 
if one of two adjoining landowners builds and maintains a fence 
to protect his land from his neighbor's cattle, he is taking upon 
himself a burden that may ripen into a prescriptive duty, be- 
cause every owner of cattle is normally bound to prevent them 
from trespassing on his neighbor's land. When one builds a 
fence to keep in his own cattle no such consequence follows. 

CUSTOMARY RIGHTS 

Customary rights are rights in the land of another and are 
closely analogous in their nature to prescriptive rights but differ 
from the latter in two important respects. A prescriptive 
right is connected with some dominant estate. The right is 

^ Chap. 14, Creation of Publio Conventional Rights in the Land of 
Another. 

* Reed v, Northfleld, 13 Pick. 94 ; Jennings v. Tisbury, 5 Qray, 73. 

' Chap. 13, Easements. 

« Lawrence v, Jenkins, L. R. 8 Q. B. 274 ; Castner t;. Riegel, 54 N. J. 
Law, 498. 
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gained by one who, either alone or together with his predeoessors 
in title, has exercised the user for the benefit of and as appurte- 
nant to some certain estate of which he and they were owners.^ 
Customary rights, on the other hand, pertain to some dass of 
persons who enjoy the rights because they are members of the 
dass and not as tenants of a dominant tenement. Whoever 
becomes a member of the dass is entitled to exercise the right ; 
whoever leaves the dass loses the benefit of the right. '^ Custom 
is unwritten local law prevailing by usage in a certain district, as 
a town, or parish, or manor. By custom a local public or class 
of persons, as the inhabitants of a town or parish, may be entitled 
to have some use or quasi easement of land : as to have a way 
over certain land to church or market; or to hold a fair or 
market at a certain place ; or to take water from a spring ; or 
to have a watering place for cattle ; or to have an exercise and 
recreation ground." * 

Customary rights are acquired by immemorial usage and 
herein, also, custom differs from prescription. While prescrip- 
tion is now based on a user for twenty years raising a conclusive 
presumption of a lost grant or operating directly by analogy to 
the statute of limitations, custom, in respect to the manner of its 
establishment, is like prescription in the earlier stages of its 
development, when the user must have been exercised from 
time immemorial and time immemorial meant from the begin* 
ning of the reign of Richard I in 1189. To create a right by 
custom, the custom must in theory have been begun before that 
date. A user for twenty years raises such a presiunption of an 
immemorial user as to warrant a jury in finding that the user 
has been from time immemorial.^ The presumption is not, 
however, conclusive and may be overthrown by proof that the 

^ To this statement a dedication by prescription is an exception, but 
a prescriptive dedication is consistent with the presumed grant theory 
of prescription because a dedication originates in an act of the owner 
of the land which he has power to perform, as in the case of an ease- 
ment he has power to make a grant. A prescriptive dedication rests 
upon the presumption of the pCTformanoe of an act of dedication^ 

* Leake Uses and Profits, 549. See Co. litt. 113 b. 

* The King v. Joliffe, 2 B. & C. 54 
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custom had an origin later than 1189. If the presumption is 
overthrown, the custom must fail. Thus, a custom in connec- 
tion with certain proceedings in England known as statute 
sessions was held to be invalid because statute sessions were 
first established in the reign of Edward III, later than the time 
of the beginning of legal memory in 1189, although the usage 
had prevailed for more than fifty years.* 

To establish the right the exercise of the custom must have 
been adverse in the same sense in which a user must be adverse 
to be the foundation of a prescriptive right. The custom must 
not be an unreasonable one; as, one that is contrary to the 
public good or injurious or prejudicial to the many and bene- 
ficial to some particular person only, as, a custom that the 
tenants of a manor cannot turn in their cattle on the conunon 
until the lord of the manor has put in his own,^ and a custom 
for the inhabitants of a parish to exercise and train horses upon 
land without limit as to the number of horses or as to the time 
of year, because it tended to deprive the owner of all beneficial 
use of his property.' A custom for the inhabitants of a parish to 
play all kinds of lawful games upon a private close ^ and a custom 
to erect a maypole and dance for recreation '^ have been allowed 
as reasonable. 

It is only rights in the natiu^ of easements that can be 
obtained by custom, rights, that is, giving privileges in the 
servient land but no profit or right to take from the land a part 
of it or its produce.* Hence, profits & prendre cannot be 
acquired by custom. The exercise of such a custom would tend 
to e^aust the land and to deprive the owner of all beneficial 
use of his property and, so, offend the rule requiring customs 
to be reasonable. Such exhaustion would be perpetual, because 
a custom cannot be released. If all the inhabitants of the town 
united in releasing their customary rights, new inhabitants 

1 Simpson v. Wells, L. R. 7 Q. B. 214. 

* Per Tindal, C. J., in Tyson v. Smith, 9 A. & E. 406. 

* See Sowerby v. Coleman, L. R. 2 Ex. 96, 98. 
« Fitch V. Rawling, 2 H. B. 393. 

» Abbot V. Weekly, 1 Lev. 176. 

* See Chap. 13. 
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who came to live in the town could exercise them.^ A profit 
appurtenant is different. It is attached to a definite estate and 
is owned by a person or a definite number of persons and, there- 
fore, can be released and while exercised does not tend to the 
exhaustion of the soil; and the complete deprivation of the 
owner of the use of his property^ as would a profit that could be 
exercised by all the inhabitants of a town or parish. 

It would seem that the 'fact that no customary right could 
possibly have had an origin in the United States at as early a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Richard I would necessarily 
preclude the existence of any customary rights in this country, 
and so one court has decided ; * but in another State the con- 
trary has been held and the English doctrine of customaiy 
rights established.' 

^ Smith V. Gatewood, Cro. Jao. 152 ; Leake Usee and Profits, 600; 
Jones Easements, § 54. 

' Aekerman v. Shelp, 8 N. J. Law, 125. 
* Enowles v. Dow, 22 N. H. 387. ^ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

USES AND THE STATUTE OF USES(/5'36\ 

The law of real property thus far examined is common law as 
developed by the eonmion law courts in the long course of the 
history of Anglo-American law and as modified by legislation, 
whichy rarely intervening in the Middle Ages, has in modem 
times changed the court made rules with increasu^g frequency. 
As so altered the common law is still the law of the land, but the 
jurisprudence of England and America comprises an additional 
body of principles, doctrines, and rules known as equity. If 
the common law and statutes in aid of it be considered as our 
code of laws, then equity may be regarded as '^ supplementary 
law, a sort of appendix added on to our code, or a sort of gloss 
written round our code, an appendix, a gloss, which used to be 
administered by courts specially designed for that purpose "^^ 
but which now, in most jurisdictions, is administered as a part 
of the general law by all courts. Equity is distinct from th e 
miprnf^n l aw but not in conflict withl E Equity recognizes the 
binding force oi the common law rules and carries out its own 
doctrines as something additional to the common law. 

As equity owes its origin largely to its dealings with real 
property and has profoundly affected the law of real property, 
some historical examination of the equity system of jiu*is- 
prudence is a necessity to the understanding of modem real 
property law. At a time that cannot be definitely fixed, but as 
early as the latter part of the twelfth century ,' a practice* 

1 See Maitland Equity, 18. 

* Ames Leot. Leg. Hist 236. See 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 233, note. 
It is said that uses prevailed to a great extent as early as the reign of 
Edward III and that by the time of Henry V they were the rule rather 
than the exoeption. Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 318, 320. 

* The origin of uses is assigned by Spenoe, 1 Eq. Jur. 435 et seq.t to 
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became ^tablished for the owner of land to enf eoflp snme p ftr<^on 
^"pCTSons in the land for the purpose ^f putting jKa 1i>gn,^ tltk 
^the fef ^ fffip b"^ with thr TinHpntnn ctinj T t h nt ^^^ ffiftffftr ^^ 

s ome thiH pPr^" AMif^ofoA Ky hm pVimiM limro fKo iic^ r^f 

le land^livQ. o n it o r take the profitg of it^ and in all way s have 

the. f idljjnioyment nf it li-q if thp fp>nffnr hsid rpmftiT^fd f^iP l^pratl 

owner 2."; j'H ^^TlYfyftd ^^^ ^**g"^ ^''^^** ^^ ^^^ fViiH p^Tn^^ — The 
ob]^ sought to be accomplished was that the feoffor, while 
escaping the responsibilities and limitations of the legal owner- 
ship of land, might, nevertheless, enjoy all its benefits. Thus, 
if A enfeoffed B and his heirs with the understanding that B 
was to allow A to use the land, B became the legal tenant in fee 
simple. So far as the law regarded the matter, A had no further 
interest in the land. If he conmiitted treason, it would not be 
forfeited, for it was not A's land ; and if A died there would be no 
relief to be paid by his heir, and, if that heir was an infant, no 
wardship and marriage. In short, as the land was B's, the 
law was not concerned with A. It did not affect the legal situa- 
tion that B might allow A to enjoy the full use of the land as if 
it were his own. It did not concern the court that B chose to 
permit another to use his land. 

By this means one could « ^1«^ pmlfp, in pff#v»f ^ n^r^alji ^{c^/^c;^ 

tiona of his- properfy-that were not nllow^^d to the holder nf Jhr 

legal title. There Wa^ ftt /v^mmnn law aKanlnf^ly nn. Y^x^j^jtr^ 

make a will oTland.^ I f. however, the owner of land enfeoffed 
some friend who would allow the feoffor to use it during the 
latter's lifetime and after his death would dispose of it as the 
feoffor had directed him, then the same thing as willing the land 
was accomplished. §autfiO#= Jtlig, statutes of mortm ain could be 
evaded. These were statutes forbidding the conveying o^ land 
to religious corporations, as, monasteries. The corporation 

the Roman law but by Justice Holmes, 1 Law Quart. Rev. 162, to 
aadent German law. 

1 With the exception of land devisable by special custom and, in 
most places, gavelkind land. lit. Ten. § 167; Co. litt. Ill b; 2 
Bla. Com. 84. Plrobably the absence of testamentary power was the 
most important cause of the popularity of uses. See Maitland Equity, 
26. 
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could, however, be given the use of the land by conveying the 
legal title to a feoffee who would let the corporation enjoy the use 
of the land.^ 

Such a feoffmen t y^ns. gniH in ^^ p flde to the use of the person 
for whose benefit it was ma de, t,g.^ e person who was to use the 
lajid! He was said to have a use^ in the land, and he was 
called the cestui que use. The feoffee was known as feoffee to use 
and was said to ''stand or be seised to the use" of the cestui 
que use. m 

The scheme was altogether outside the cognizance of the 
courts of law. Uses were n ot illegal; they were extra-legal . 
The feoffee to use was the only person recognized by the courts 
as having a claim to the land. He was, in short, the tenant who 
could do as he chose. The cestui que use had no standing in 
court. If he was turned out by a dishonest feoffee who refused 
to carry out his promise to the feoffor, no remedy was given by 
the courts, because the feoffee was the owner. 

The cestui que use had, however, one re source. H ^ f»oiiM 

^'CP^^I t.^ ^hp Ifing fiifil petition h!"^ *^ M'^" ^■' J'"^ Jiw'Wig<^tiVi> 

c^£uLilUfi_usaio enjoy the land or to convey the legal title in 
it to the cestui que use or some other person whom he might 
designate. It was a case in which the JaW-.gajQB«nQjcezBedy , 
and the petitioner went t /^ the rrow^j t^A ^^M^l^ni" ^i^nH nr H 
source of just ice, to_obtain.bip m'giifci Ky ^vtrarjiidirift^ m^na 
»:3uch petitions were usually referred to the chancellor. Theire 
was a natural propriety in so doing, because, although the 
chancellor was not a judge, he was the head of an office, the 
chancery, that did a great deal of the king's business and much 
that brought him into a close connection with the administrat^n 
of justice, and he was usually a bishop.' . The claini of the cestui 
que use was a claim founded in conscience and equity. He 

^ As to the various objects served by uses, see Dootor and Student 
Dialog. 2, 0. 22 ; Maitland Equity, 27. 

> The word is derived not hrom the Latin usus but from the Latin 
optM, whioh in old Frenoh beeame oa or oes, 2 Poll. & MaitL, 2d ed., 
228, 233, note; 3 Law Quart. Rev. 115. 

s See Maitland Equity, 2-3. 
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did no t have a legal rif^ht, but he did have a moral righ t. TTie 
chancellor. theref OTe, both from his position and fnnn^Tiis 
dHagctCTa 3an"ecd^iastic. was the natural ofl fi cftr tn wl^p m to 
refer such pe^itionsT a^d finally they were presented dire ctly 
to the chancellor.* 



^itions for the enforcement of uses were in fact passed 
on by the chancellor in large numbers, and, by means of decrees, 
obedience to which was enforced by the imprisonment of re- 
calcitrant feoffees,^ he protected the cestuis que use and com- 
pelled the observance of the terms of the use and would require 
the feoffee to dispose of the land in any lawful way that the 
cestui might demand, as, to convey it to the cestui or his heir 
or a purehaser. At first, as the feoffee's obligation was one of 
conscience, it was the personal obligation of the feoffee only and 
did not bind his heir or alienee or disseisor.' Later^^ howeve r, 

flip /*lin^nrv>]]of htAA fhnf |,h^ f^ffAp'a ht>\f ^ ol.'.^^^ iiroo K^iin/^ 

^ually with the feoffe^ , CTr^pt t^ftti fi^ ^1'^"^ ^^^ puroKyopH 
fro m the feoff ee for a valu able consideration and without notice 
oHEej^^tei^]^^ 

As proceedings by cestuis que use, together with applications 
to the chancellor for extra-legal relief on other grounds, multi- 
plied in number, precedents were established, regular prindples 
were developed, and rules for the disposition of the cases were 
adopted. The chancery thus became a recognized court, 
called the Court of Chancery, administering a law peculiar to 
itself which is known as equity jurisprudence or equity. Courts 
of equity continued to be distinct in England and America 
until, in the last century, they were abolish^ as separate courts 

^ By an ordinance of 22 Edw. Ill all such matters as were of Grace 
were referred to be dispatohed by the chancellor or the keeper of the 
privy seal. 1 Spenoe Eq. Jur. 337. 

* It seems that equity gave reli^ to cestuis que use as early as ILeary 
V, but there is no record of a decree before 1446. Ames Loot. Log. 
Hist. 237. 

* Bac. Abr., Uses and Trusts, Introduction. 
^ In the reign of Henry VI or Edward IV. 

* Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 326; WilL Real Prop., 20th ed., 168; 
Keilw. 42, pi. 7 ; 1 Spence Eq. Jur. 445. 
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in Ehigland and many of the United States. In these juris- 
dictions both common law and ecjuity are administered by the 
same courts, but in some of the ilmerican States the courts of 
equity are stQl distinct. Equity is as much part of the law, using 
that word with a broad meanin.^, as is the common law. In a 
narrow sense, however, lawyers SBgak of "law**, meaning 
common law, as distinguished irom^^kty '', in such expres- 
sions, for example, as ''the /.oiu-ts ^^^Baw and equity", "b, 
remedy in equity but not at law." ^^^r 

Once established as an interest that the Court of Chancery 
would protect, the use was soon defined in its nature and sub- 
jected to rule, like the legal estates known to the courts of law. 
At law , that is, in the view of a your^ of common law, a cestui 
que use in possession of the land in which he had thf lue was 
only a ienant a rwi ypffhe^ feo ffee to use.^ The Cour[. of ChftQ. . 
g™ri ^ff^^^ *^^ r^gfiii jijue.. use. ba ojj^er of p.n 

ec|mtjaDie estate. The use was converted by equity into an 
incorporeal thing in which estates and interests existed,' a 
thing cognizaUe, however, by the courts of equity alone.-. Aj» 
regards the estates and interests in the use^ the common law waa 
taken as thil mftdfilu, . The, whole comiTiQn law sc heme of class i- 
fication of estates was applied to uses, .s o that there were 



equitable estates m fee simple, fee tail, for life, and for years ; 
and equitable ownership might be in remainder and reversion 
and in severalty and concmrent.* 

The respect in which uses most differed from common law 
estates was in the ways in which uses could be created and trans- 
ferred. Whfia,a> Baa wai- created, it was said to be rais^d^ 
When a use was raised in connection with a transfer of the legal 
seisin iu fee simple ^ by a common law conveyance, it was raised 



i\ 



if 



Vt 



Maitland Equity, 31. 



» Co. litt. 271 a, b ; id. 271 b, n. § II. 
> Maitland Equity, 31, 33. 
« 1 Spence Eq. Jur. 454r456. 

* It appears that, before the Statute of Uses, the only uses oognias- 
able b^Tfliancery were_thqse_rai8ed .Qa.ftJfii3in in fee simple^ because 

BnS for years were at that time regarded aff bfting 



m 



JTTiPi 



ory ej 
oTbe 



froi h their nature incapable of belief finnv^r^^ *^ ** "°^ The provisioxui 
of De D6mA were moomi>atible'with the use. In the case of estates 
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^ / ''on transmutation of possesedon." A feoff ment with an express 
V xTedRfULldtT'tiiat the use should be in some one other than the 
feoffee is the typical exampH although uses could be raised in a 
j similar way by any other conveyance that passed the seisin, as, 
' a fine or recovery or a releaiie of the seisin to a tenant of a 
particular, estate of l^^hai • freehold.^ The transfer of the 
seisin with an acc(|^^Hmg^- declaration as to the use was 
sufficient to raise th^^^B No particular form of words con- 
cerning the use wa^Vi&sary. Ajay language showin g an 
intention to create it was sufficient for the purpose— '!Ehe wofd 



"trust** would serve as well as "use." * 

Use s, became so conunon that it w as presumed that if one 
convea^hialand to another in {^ simple and receaved no 



land^for 



lerefor, he must have mtended to have a use m 
J^moself^eyen though nothing was said about a use ; 
else, he would not have conveyed the land for nothing.* Heace^ 
it became the settled rule of chanoeiy that when a fooSEOfiRt was 
maSie w ith out T^ ^naidifTn^'^^ and wit hiwit^ ny dsolntatiniL of a 
^ uaq^ a use to the P^ffp^ ^<>q ^j?^ hy, Jmpl'PiffitiC" ^ The same 
doctrine apj^ed, in the absence of a declaration of a use, when 
the consideration for the feoffment was paid by one other than 



for life and for years, the tenure and consideration between the lessor 
and lessee' were regarded as inTOmpafible wiCh' and repugnant to a use 
to any other person. 1 Sand. Uses, 2&^2. C/. u2. 18 and 1 Spenoe 
Eq. Jur. 457. There were no teefajoioal uses in personal property. 
Jones, W. 127. C/. 1 Spenoe Eq. Jur. 457 on trusts in c^ttels. The 
st atute, howe ver, executes a use on.a seisin for life, 1 Sand. Uses, 86, 
buf not on & ^sin in tail because the seisin is approinriated to the heirs 
in Wl by the statute De Donis. C^per v, FVanklin, Cro. Jao. 400 ; 
LeaKe Land Law, 2d e3r,^%. Tenant in tail c an, however, rais e a 
use, a8» ky bargain and sale, on his own seisin thaf will subsist dtmng 
his life and be executed as a'legal fw'fAlvft'aflfi^rmln AKTft'iLt ^tja dftfljTf]" Jd., 
\ The seisin to serve a use must be commensurate.sril^iLJihSLUse^declared 
^ upon it. Cestm que use ca nnot hav e a use greaterin extent than the 
seisin out Qjf whicOLla.r£3£S[I On aTeoffinenlToirTor life to the use 
of B for life, in tail, or in fee simple, the use of B and, oonsequently, 
his legal estate dmved from it by force of the statute must determine 
on the death of A. 1 Sand. Uses, 107 ; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 91. 

1 Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 391. 

> Broughton 9. Langley, 2 Salk. 679. * See 1 Spenoe £!q. Jnr. 451. 

« Armstrong v. Wolsey, 2 Wils. K. B. 19. 
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the feoffee. VQ[g^iC§Qn who gave the consi^CT ft^JQfi hjBA a use 
by implication.^ Uses raised as a consequence of the intentio n 
presumed from the absen ce of consideration or its payment by 
soffift one not the feoffee were known a s ^f^faf ^^^ t Mid such 
a use was said to resvU to him in whose favor it was raised 
by implication. As, however, the ^ocfnne of resulting uses 
depended upon a presiunption of^ 
laration of the use, being dear evii 
alw 



an expr gs dec- 

the actual mtentioii, 

fence, whenever there 




was an express declaration of the use, it was inunaterial who 
paid the consideration or whether there was any.^ 

Besides the uses created in connection with a conuno n law 

This pccurr§d wiifiii^ jrithou_tjdiyestiii£^mseTf 
le seism, a tenant in fee simple of a leeal estate raised a 



In^gnj^^her person and thenceforth stood seised to the.jua£t of 
th^ti^^er^jij^ became cestui g^e use. In order tf> yj^jafj ^ "»« 
without t Tinft^"^^tmn f>f p^spimjnn a considejatiQii. wasneces- 
saiy.^ It might be either " valuable '^^^^^.^ money or something 
of money value, or ^goo3^', i.e,, Blood or marriage relation- 
ship.' \^en it was valuable the transaction was called a 
to r gfllW fhndt itP^^ An agreement for the sale 6rTand15y'the 
seller, called the bargainor, to the buyer, called the bargainee, 
and payment of or a promise to pay a valuable consideration was 
sufficient to raise a use in the bargainee, tip formality WM 
refjjlji t^, wdJhe cons ideratioa_m%^^ ^ ^^ ^^Yj. eyejLthp. mast, 
trifling, amount. It must, however, bejraluable. Hence, long 

* 1 Spence Eq. Jur. 452. Otherwise when the purohase was made 
in the name of a child of the purchaser. Id. 

' 1 Sfuid. Uses, 59; Same's Case, 2 Roll. Ab. 791. Resulting uses 
were always in fee simple. 2 Hayes Conv., 5th ed., 464-465. If on a 
feoffment in fee, whether rightful or tortious, a use for a particular 
estate was raised in one other than the feoffor, a use in fee for the im* 
disposed of remainder resulted to the feoffor. If, however, the feoff- 
ment was in fee to the use of the feoffor for a particular' estate, there 
was no rosultingjua to Che feoffor, becfttne if a use did restult to him the 
I>articidar equitable estate would merge in the resulting fee and the 
terms of the express declaration be defeated. Xeake lAnd Law, id 
ed., 84; 1 Band. Uses, 101-102; Dyer, 111 b, in marg. 

s Mildmay's Case, 1 Co. 175. 
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acquaintance, frienH sllip^Tifit^ll^l l^w ar^A Qffpr^tinn^ nr moii'iapA 

were raised without transmutation of possession on a ''good" 
consideration by the owner of the legal title declaring by a deed 
under seal that he stood seised to the use of the cestui que use. 
This was known a «^ 3 ^»nwgn /t»t/ ia ^{i nd st^ ^. There must be a 
deed ' and the use coi^^^^ised in favor of only a relative by 
blood or marriage.' 
Uses could be create?WIW3rporeal r eal property and in incor » 

M^asjisisfid.^ 

The modes of transfer of uses, after they were raised, were, 
unlike the conveyance of legal estates, quite without formality. 
A cestui que use could convey his interest by simple words or 
any acts evidencing his intention.^ He could also devise it, 
although the common law did not permit of a will of land.^ 
• Uses were inheritable by the heirs of the cestui que use. In the 
matter of r lrifontij hnw^vftr^ pq"^ty fal lowed the law, and u ses 
d^^f^^ j jj nrrrrii'^ *^ *^^ ^^/^nr^wmT/^i^ ioi,r wilAa n^ jf^h^rj^ance^ 
npjt lirnhlr trr thf land of -grhinh it ira n thn nnr ^ 

The wide prevalence of the practice of conveying land to 
uses was due to the very considerable advantages of having a 
use in land rather than the legal ownership. By this mean s 
most of the burdensome feudal incidents of lfiga^ ownpr^hip 
^^"M h^ Qgniiwdi The use jt self. the equitable interest, 
was not,j)f course, subje ct to thosfiJbucd^ns, and, while^ the 
l egaTSta te in the h ands of the feoffee _o r person seiseci tcTuse 

^ 2 Sand. Uses, SS ei seq. < Callard &. Callard, Moore, 687. 

*2 Sand. Uses, 96 et seq.; Sharrington v. Strotton, Plowd. 298. 

« 1 Sand. Uses, 106; 2 id. 31-32, 61. Cf. Heelis t;. Blain. 18 C. B. 
(n.s.) 90. As to the seisin of incorporeal realty to serve the use, see 
Chap. 13, Tenure &o. of Incorporeal Real Prop. ; id. page 211, n. 5. 

» Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 330 ; 1 Spence Bq. Jur. 454. See 1 
Cray's Cases Prop., 2d ed., 368, n. 3. 

• 1 Sand. Uses, 64 ; Chudleigh's Case, 1 Co. 120 a, 123 b. 
' 1 Sand. Uses, 62 ; Corbet's Case, 1 Co. 83 b, 88 a. 

* Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 385, i.e., if the land was subject to some 
special rule of inheritance, as, in t^e case of borough English or gavel- 
kind land, the use followed the same rule. 
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was sMi;tjfictwto the obligations of legal ownership, the risks of 
relief, primer seisin, wardship, marriage, fines for alienation, 
and escheat were prii/»tipAl1v avniHAH hy the device of haying a 
TiiimlTf r nf jr^jpf fonfff^pg to use. If some of them died the 
survivors continued as tenants of the legal estate. There would 
never be any descent of the land nor any possibility of an infant 
heir ; and conveyances of the legal estate would be rare. When 
by reason of death the number of feoffees to use became reduced, 
the custom was to convey to a new group of joint feoffees to 
hold to the same uses and thus have the legal estate always 
held by joint tenants.^ 

The use h ad the fHft . hf^ n/lvOTifQgi> nirar fhtk Inpnl ftnfnf<» of 

jgahlp in nrnyi nnt pos s ibi e to tho lott a r . Thus, uses 



could be devise d. By employ ing uses, alao. the at^^j^i^ of mnrt- 
mam could be eva/Jefl- So. too^ jtJxfi ffffldOTnof l^^i friftUi^the 

common law doctrJT J^ of t/^niirP on^ qAiom p/>mniff^ t^f fh^ 

H^^Tfn^T^fi f^f nftfin in wyg whAlly MnhfnifTm tn mmmnn lOiTT,, 
legal estatesj^iyays whose employment and development are the 
foundation of the whole modem law of conveyancing. 

At common law it was impossible to convey land to one's self . 
or one's wife, but a feoffor could limit the use to hjmftgjt "^ to 
his wife or to him si^lf an/^ hiq wife jointly. Tn fart, thp prartjre 
becam e conunon for a man upon his marriage to co n vey l andto. 
feb lfees to the joint use of himself and his wife for lif e orm tail, 
in order to secure a provision for her in case of her survival. 
This was called her jointured Several persons might take a 
use together as joint tenants by title accruing at different times, 
a thing impossible with legal estates at common law.' There 
waSi^aJsojijOtyeaaon why a usf should not be declared.to b^gin at 
some future day^ for the use vfss only a designfttiQXl ofthr paiwm 
who was to have the enjoyment of the land and was quite in- 
dependent of the seisiii: ' ' USJgS, Therefore, coidd be made to 
begin or spring up at any designated future day or on the 



^ 



» Co. Litt. 191 a, n. V (11) ; WiU. Real Prop., 20th ed., 16^167. 
2 1 Spenoe Eq. Jur. 455-456 ; Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., Chap. VI ; 
Bonvier, Jointure. 

' 1 Spenoe £q. Jur. 456. See pages 103-104. 
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happening of any future event, e^g.^ a bargain and sale to 
another aiter seven years or after the death of the bargainor. 
Snr»li yfl ffl y<*0> Cjj^ ^ sprin ging Ms ea, In a similar manner 
5ses could be made to shift over f roiM one person to another 
on some future event. Thus, a use could be given to A and his 
heirs, but if A died without issue in the lifetime of B, then to B 
and his heirs. The use was first created in A, and if he died 
without issue while B was living the use shifted to B. Another 
and a conunon example is a use to A and his heirs un til a 
marriage and^ aftfr the mfirr«°p** tft ^*^ her perso ^ These wfere 
shfhnq us es} In these cases th^ iiy vrsiR 1iTT^^t.ft^ jn t^f^in one 
person anlBTdn the happening of the designated event was taken 
from him and w ent in f ee t o another person. Sm^fa a liTnitsLtlnn 
of a fee jfter a fee would nni;., ^f fflM^'^f ^ ^^ °"y ""^l^^'^y--^- 
common law, for the latter mIIato^ fntiiri* fflt*^^"^ ^^ ^ ^^rtn^ft^ 
ByjwAjg^of remainder'only^ _A use, on the other hand, could b e 
limit^ entlrelywitK out dependence upon any prior particular 
estate an3 could tafe effect as a future <^tate without a previous 
e^fata to Bupport. it. 'Slise"c6uld also, however, be limited by 
way of remainder after a particular estate, like a legal estate, 
as, on a feoffment to X and his heirs to the use of A for life, 
remainder to the use of B and his heirs. 

After uses became an established institution there was some 
regulation of them by various statutes, which tended to consider 
the cestui que use as real owner of the land and gave the use a 
legal standing for some purposes.' These statutes were finally, 
however, superseded in effect by the famous Statute of Uses* in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ThJi Ml^ W^*^ ^" ^ttgmpt. to do away 
with th^JhLQ]diDS.pfJaiul. Jx^jyise i^^ 
es^Stea... The advantages of uses were advantages to the cestui 

^ Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 332, 360; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 
253-254 ; WiU. Real Prop., 20t1i ed., 368. 
s See page 179. 

* 1 Sand. Uses, 1-54, where all the statutes bearing upon uses, prior 
to the Statute of Henry VIII, are considered. 2 Holdsworth Hist. 
Eng. Law, 402 ; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 80. 

* 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10, 1536. The passages of the statute given be- 
low are quoted from 1 Qray!8 Cases Prop. 469-470. 
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que use only. The feudal overlord experienced no benefit but 
only loss when the land of his tenant was held to use. The 
overlord lost thereby many of the profits of his feudal rights. 
The one person in England who was always an overlord and 
never a tenant and who could, therefore, never gain but only 
lose from the custom of employing uses was also the most 
powerful man in the realm, namely, the king. T he passage 
o f the stat ute was very li kdy due, more th an to anythinj^ else. 
t o the desure of Henry Vlli to p u t ^n enH to a practice that waa 
< iepriving him of valuable wardship^ . Uses were accompanied, 
too, with some mischiefs. The separation of the legal title 
from the open possession and apparent ownership assisted the 
X>erpetration of frauds on purchasers, and creditors were ham- 
X>ered in the enforcement of just claims. The result, whether 
of these evib or the king's desire, was the Statute of Uses.^ 

The scheme of the statute was to convert, in all cases, the 
equitable estate of the cestui que use into a legal estate and 
thus make the cestui a legal owner and subject his estate to the 
restilctiop g ^ynd ^^^*g**^'onao lcommon law estates . After a long 
preamble reciting the objections to uses, the statute enacted : 
" That where any person or persons stand or b e seised^ or at any 
time hereafter shall happen to be seised, of and in any . . . 
lands, tenements, rents, services, reversions, remainders or other 
hereditaments, to the use, confidence or trust of any other person 
or persons, ... by any manner means whatsoever it be ; that 
in every such case, all and every such person and persons, . . . 
that have or hereafter shall have any such use, confidence or 
trust, . . . shall from henceforth stand and be seised, deemed, 
and adjudged in lawful seisin, estate and possession of and iir 
the same . . . lands, tenements, . . . and hereditaments, . . . 
of and in such like estates as they had or shall have in use, 
trust or confidence of or in the same ; and that the estate, title, 
right and possession that was in such person or persons that 
were, or hereafter shall be seised of any lands, tenements or 
hereditaments, to the use, confidence or trust of any such person 

1 See 1 Sand. Uses, 60 ; Co. Utt. 191 a, n. V (11) ; QUb. Uses, 73 ; 
Sugd. Qilb. Uses, 139, n. ] 
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or persons, ... be from henceforth clearly deemed and ad- 
]U<^ed to be in him or them that have, or hereafter shall have, 
such use, confidence or trust, after such quality, manner, form 
and condition as they had before, in or to the use, confidence or 
trust that was in them." 

It will be observed that the statute does not undertake to 
prevent the creation of uses or to alter any of the principles 
pertaining to them. Uses can be created after this act in the 
same manner as before. ^W that th t* StAtnt e of Uses does is to 
co nvert a use, as soon as it comes into being, into a legal esta te 

noTTun riPngiiratP with th#> AqnitflMif^ f^^taf^ iti th#> iiqa onH in toV^ 
f lij> l^pg^l AQf af ^ frnm f^#> f^ffo^ nr p^rc/^n qpjsfi^ fn ^^gp. It WaS 

thought by the framers of the statute that the evils due to uses 
would be remedied if their independent existence was destroyed 
by preventing their continuing as equitable estates separate 
from the legal. The purpose of the statute is. ther efore^ t^ 

"execute" the USe^i which. ig tliP PYpr^«^inn hspH tn HporriK^ fhf^ 
operation of the <^tflfiitp in^pnnvfr^ji^g ^|<gpg intn IpgnT AQfnfPQ 1 

Although uses as such and the manner of their creation are 
not changed by the statute, obviously when a use is executed and 
changed into a legal estate it loses the jyeculiar characteristics 
of the use as an equitable estate and acquires all the features of 
a common law legal estate. It is a legal estate of the same kind 
as the e^ate in the use that is executed. If the use was for 
years, for life, in tail, or in fee simple, in severalty or joint 
or common, in possession or reversion or remainder, then the 
legal estate into which the use is converted is for years, for life, 
in tail, or in fee sunple, in severalty or joint or common, in 
possession or reversion or remainder, as the case may be. The 
person seised to use no longer has any interest at all. His 

^ It has been made a question whether the statute executes uses 
declared in a devise, because the Statute of Wills was passed after the 
Statute of Uses. The point is unimportant because i t is the settl ed 
law tlifL^. a #1<yl^y^.|,jr^n ^f nsfta in a -^H yjll b^ ^^ ^ as lST" ^fl7[ Q^ ♦^^ 
intention of the testator that the fiftflt.iii hIia]] have thP ^^ft? estAtfl and 
tnarintention will be carried out under the familiar rule of construction 
of wills. Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 387 ; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 
05; 1 Sand. Uses, 250. See page 309, n. 1 ; Chap. 20, Wills. 
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legal title is taken from him and given to the cestui que use. 
Liefral ggtates thus created by the execntion of i i^Q nrr tuhjrrt 
to all the incidents to. which legal estates are liabj 
example, esche at/ bo, contingent remainders created by w ay i 
of e xecuted uses become ^ub^ect toibg ouJe^gf law requi ^g ^that ^ 
they'be supported by a freehold particular estate. If a use Si; 
raised to A for year s^Jpllgyed by j^ u se in remainder J 

hia heirs gn n^T^^Mh^j^nr^if ^ "HTi^ iw f^A i<i^TPr>iif^ 



remainde r, hn^^yfr, iq vf«'/^ fgria rlr ^^ « r"^^n?]ar fifttfttfi 0^ 

freehold^ a^^^/^Tg^ >v>fnrp the afjttiifp qiiph it w^mitindftr jn thp 

use would have been ifrood because th ^ *^iflin ^rnminrd in thr 
leffal owner.* 



'^^ fi^fir"*^^" ^^ ^ihfi " ^ is instantaneous as soon as it is 
created^ On a feoffment to use made after the statute, the legal 



^tate given to the feoffee by livery to him inunediately leaves j 
him and passes by operation of the statute to the cestui. The ^ 
transaction consists, nevertheless, of two elements, first, the 

raismg^Oilbejjafi^j^d, secondj,its execution.^ 4ta.feiSfe.5§ffl?'^s 

as it was before the s tatute ; the second is the effect joJ. the 

The statute in executing the use not only gives the cestui % 
If Xfl i l ^t ft tft but r onitrurtnrr l y putB him in ponnnnnifrn n i t nn rf , 
before his actual entry,' and the posse^ 
equivJEnehtTOT'mbst purposes to that obtained by livery or entry * 
under a conveyance operating at conunon law.* Likewise, the 
cestui que use of an incorporeal hjereditament, as, a rent, is given ) 
an executed estate and possession by operation of the statute,^ ^ 
and, consequently, the need of attornment was removed by the 
statute, as respects conveyances operating under it.* .^ 

Springi ng, shifting, and conti n gent use s are executed when they^ 
arise or the contingency occurs. The execution of shifting uses 
and certain uses by way of contingent remainder was formerly 
a source of considerable technical difficulty. The statute 

1 1 Sand. Uses, 120. * Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 87. 

• Anon., Cro. Eliz. 46 ; Cruise Dig. Tit. XI, e. Ill, S 39. 
« 2 Sand. Usee, S5 ; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 90 ; Will. Real Prop., 
20th ed., 172, n. L 

■ Heeiis v. Bbun, 18 C. B. (n.s.) 90. • 2 Sand. Uses, 42, 54. 
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executes uses only "where any j4rson or .persons stand or be 
seised" to the use of another. On a feoffment to A and his 
heirs to the use of B^ and his heirs until the marriage of C and 
then to Cend bisriieirs, the use in B is executed^ exhausting the 
whole seisin of the feoffee, and when C marries the difficulty in 
the view of the earlier lawyers wa» to find anyone who was 
seised to the use of C, so that the latter's use could be executed ; 
that is, where was the seisin to " serve " the use, as the expression 
goes ? The theory adopted was that tl ^ feoffee haH a p^giKiHtv 
ibin, or scintilla juris, and, when the second use arose on 



the happenmg of th^ designate event, the seisin reverted to the 
feoffee for the pmrpose of serving the second use. The same 
point was involved when a feoffment was made to A and his 
hein^ the use of B for life, remainder to his son (unborn) in 
fee tail, remainder to C and his heirs. The limitations to B and 
C exhausted the feoffee's seisin, and, to meet the supposed 
necessities of the case, if a son was bom to B it was said that 
the feoffee had a seintilla juris, so that he might have a seisin 
to serve the use in contingent remainder to the son.l The more 
modem view, however, has rejected the doctrine of scintilla 
juris and holds that the estate of the first cestui que use is 
I devested by |orce of the statute and that the subsequent uses 
\ take effect as legal estates by relation to the original seisin of 
the feoffee to use.* 

As a rgsijjt of thft f>iff>^]|^jnn of future uses by the statute 

example, a use may be limited in joint tenancy touA and his 
(imbora) son. The use is executed in A, and when the son is 
bom the use to him is executed and he becomes a jointr 

1 1 Sand. Uses, 108-113. 

'WiU. Real Prop., 20th ed., 370. The doctrine of BointiUa juris 
was abolished by Stat. 23 and 24 Vict., o. 38, { 7. A feoffment to A to 
the use of B and his heirs at a future time involved the same point, 
because there would be a resulting use in fee simple executed in the 
feoffor in the interim, which would exhaust the seimn of the feoffee. 
The use to B is, in fact, in such a case, a shifting use. When a springing 
use is raised without transmutation of possession, the question of 
scintilla juris does not arise, because the seisin of the grantor serves 
the use when it arises. . 
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tenant.^ As the statute executes uses raised by implication 
as weQ as those expressly declared, its effect is to prevent a 
conveyance that raises a resulting use in the grantor from 
transferring anything at all, for tne statute executes the use 
and the grantor has his former estate again.^ 

Notwithstanding the elaborate language of the statute and its 
seeming thoroughness, certain uses are not executed by it, in 
some cases as a result of the wording of the statute itself and in 
others because of the construction put upon the act by the 
courts. The statute provides for the execution of use s whgn 
a person staxid3\seised\to use^ Therefore, uses on terms of 
years, as, a lease to A for 99 years to the use of B, are not 
executed ; for a tenant for years 4 Qes nj) t have seisin.' Like- 
wise, as the language of the statute is "seised !. .'"1 to the use 
• . . of anvrQ^Agr)Derson' \ a use to t hg> hnj^^^r nf tViP Ipp^l ^\f^\j\ f i p 
hiTn5M>|f \f\ nf%f ^TfifUtfid He has both the legal and the equi- 
table estate, but the latter is not executed by the statute.^ 

The courts also hold two other kinds of uses not to be exe- 
cuted; the first, when the person seised to use is not a mere 
passive holder of the legal title to the use of another but has 
some active duties to perform. The reason is that he must have 
the legal title in order to be able to perform the duties, as, when 
he is to pay over rents and profits, to repair, to lease, or to sell.^ 
The remaining case of a use not executed by the statute occurs 

1 Shelley's Case, 1 Co. 03 b, 101 a ; Co. Utt. 188 a, n. 13 ; Mut- 
ton's Case, Dyer, 274 b. See iNige 287, n. 3. 

* In the case of a feoffment or fine the feoffor or conusor was in of 
his old estate, but on a common recovery the recoveree gained a new 
estate. 1 Sand. Uses, 99 ; Armstrong v. Wolsey, 2 Wils. K. B. 19. 

* 1 Sand. Uses, 275 ; Leake Land Law, ^d ed., 92 : J^ymson v. Tur- 
ner, 1 Eq. Cas. Ab. 383, note. It should be noted that, while th6^ 
statute does not execute a use declared on a term of years, as in the^ 
example in the text, it does execute a use for years declared on a seisin J 
in fee, as, to A and his heirs to the use of B for 99 years. 

« 1 Sand. Uses, 89. Cf. Doe v, Passmgham, 6 B. & C. 305, where it 
is said that the U9e to the grantees was executed, but this was not 
necessary to the decision. A use to the feoffee and others, however, 
is executed. 1 Sand. Uses, 93-94 ; Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 92-93. 

* 1 Sand. Uses, 253 ; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 173 ; Leake Land 
Law, 2ded., 94. 
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when a use is raised which is itself made to the use of someone. 
This is called a iLse on a use. T he second use is not execute d. 
Thus, if a feoffment is made to A and his heirs to the use. of B and 
his heirs to the use of C and his heirs, while the use to B is exe- 
cuted, that to C is not.^ It is said that the efficacy of the 
statute is exhausted in executing the first use. The best 
explanation of this doctrine seems to be ajfisXy at first, the second 
use was regarded as repugnant to the first and void. Hence, 
the statute could not execute it.* The rule has become a well* 

settled OP ** ^hftt. a. ucia nn n. iigp will nnf Kp PYPAiif^^ A ii«p 

on a use is to be distinguished from a shifting use, which is 
executed by the statute. In the case of a use on a use the second 
use is raised on the first use, while a shifting use is a case of two 
or more uses raised on the same legal seisin, each use taking 
efee d: in substitution for the preceding o ne. ~^ 

1 Tyrrers Case, Dyer, 165. 

* See AmeB Leet. Leg. Hist. Leot. XXI ; IV Green Bag, 81, assign- 
ing as the reason a rule laid down before the Statute of Uses that on a 
bcurgain and sale to the use of the bargainor or a third person, as the 
consideration implied a use in the bargainee, the use declared was 
void for repugnancy. After the statute it was held that the use in the 
bargainee was the effective one and, hence, the only one executed. 
Later the reason was forgotten, and the rule became arbitrary. See 
also WiU. Real Prop., 20th ed., 175. 
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CHAFFER XIX 

CONVEYANCES UNDER THE STATUTE OP USES- 
TRUSTS — POWERS 

CONVETANCES UKDER THE STATUTE OF USES 

Th£ device of creating uses in land had, for a long time before 
the enactment of the Statute of Uses, enabled landowners to 
practically evade the limitations put upon their power of dis- 
posal by the common law doctrine of seisin and the necessity 
of livery. HThft pi^prntion of uaea^ so far from subjecting uses to 
the conunon law rules of conveyancing, has produced the quite 
opposite result of imparting to the transfer of leg^ es f^tf^ *^^^ 

the flexihil ify nf fliA ^^+^m nf no^ 

This effect is produced by the statute because it does not 
impair the power to raise uses but only converts them into legal 
estates after they are created. The creation of uses remains 
substantially as it was before the statute was passed. The re- 
sult of the landowner's continued ability to raise a use and the 
statute's execution of the useit s soofa as it comes into bein g is 
that, since the statu te, a legal estate can be c reated or trans- 
ferred in any way in which a use could have been raised before 
the statute. In general, therefore^ al l ways of cr^i^tiffig uses 
can now be gnplgy^ fioy ffQpv^ing a, tggalj:itle^anfj anyjcind 
oT properdin yihlrh ft ^^"^ ^°" hArnkftH pgn Hp fin ponvf^ygH^ 

whether ^*^T^^?^ AT JnfifiTpnrfiali^ 
The Ybrms of deeds that for some three hundred years were 

1 2 Sand. Uses, 50, 61. Uses can, however, be raised in incorporeal 
property only when it is already in existence. Page 296, n. 4. By 
deed operating under the Statute of Uses title can be conveyed to an 
unopened mine, which coidd not have been conveyed at all at com* 
mon law because of the inability to make livery. Cf. page 228, n. 7. 
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the regular means of conveying land wherever our system of law 
prevailed and are still valid and effici«it forms of eonv^ance 
owe their origin to and depend for their efficacy upon the 
doctrine of uses and the Statute of Uses working in conjunction. 

^ These deeds are the tar^atn an<2 ^ofey the cotieftan^ to «toni{ m^, 
and the lecLse and release. 

T he barga jnan^i sfllfi flnH t he covenant to stand seised ar e the 
same transactions that they -were before the statute and require, 
respectively, the same kind of consideration, a valuable con- 
sideration for a bargain and sale and a good consideration for a 
covenant to stand seised. Now, however, ins tead of being only 
ways of rais ing a use, t hey are, b y virtue of the operf tion pf tR<> 

# statute on the u ses ra ised by them, effecti ve means for ^e con- , 
-Teyaiice 6f*aTigar3B3ev-*" TBiis", if A covSiants to stand seised 
to the use of his son B or makes a deed of bargain and sale 
on a money consideration to C, a use is raised in B or C which 
the statute inunediately executes, and B or C has the legal 
title. 

The bargain and sale could, before the statute, be made quite 
informally, even orally. It was the same after the statute. 
The result was that legal titles could be conveyed secretly with- 
out any writing. This wasrlat once perceived to be contrary to 
the policy of the law, which considers some formality and 
publirnty to be desirable in connection with the transfer of land, 
a formality and publicity that were furnished at conunon law 
by the ceremony of feoQuient with livery of seisin. Parliament, 
therefore, in the same year of the passage of the Statute of 
^^*^ (Ifi-^) f^nftfftfd thr (^f^fyf£^ of Enrollments ^ provi ding tha t 
" n9_.^^ . land, tenements or^tEe rTiere ditamentq nhstii p^j^R^ 

. . . wherebx anX-fistat&.oL inhpritAnrr nr fr oa hold nhaH be 
made ... by reason only of any bai^ain and sale thereof, 
except the same bargain and sale be made by writing indented, v 
sealed and inrolled'' in certain public offices,' specified in the \ 

» 27 Hen. VIII, o. 16. 

' One of the king*s courts of record at Wefltminster, or in the oounty 
or counties where the lands lay before the Custoa Rotvlarwn and tWo 
justioes of the peace and theelerk of the peace of the same county or 
counties or two of them whereof the clerk should be one. 
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statute, within six months after the date of the deed. There- 
after bargains and sales of freehold estates were not valid unless 
so enrolled. 

Covenajnte to stand seised., areJ^OtJgiJthin thft Statitfft nf^ 
Enrollment but &aye^ofj^^ They are, like 

bargains and sales, e£Feetive deeds for the conveyance of legal 
title, provided that there is the requisite consideration of blood 
or nuuriage relationship, but thev are seldom employed .^ ^ 

The deed of lease and release owes its mvention to thetS^esii^T^ 
of grantors to convey their lands without the publicity miade I 
incident to bargains and sales by the Statute of EnroUments.jJ y 

It had been possible at common law to convey the legal seisin '\J^ .. 
by making a leaseJpr years and releasing the reversion to the 
lessee after he had entered, and this practice had been followed /^ 
to some extentr^^ The inconvenience was attached to it that an \ \* 
actual entry by the lessee was necessary to enable him to receive 
the release "of tlie reversion.^ Aftfr ^^^ ft^^o^^n^^^ ^^ ^^^*'j how- 
ever, Jfj;^bargaiD.jLnd.salejEaajDau^^ the 
^tfltiTtf i n fiT Tf Tu'ting thir uff-t thug rn i flftd put thp I fifififT in ~^t\- 
structive possession, s o t^hat he was in a position to tabft a 

jyWsP of tb^ ^Vftl^jP" ^i»>^/Mi^- inolr^iig nn ^^pf^lftl ftntiy.^ 

furthermore, the Statute of Enrollments did not apply to! ! 
bargains and sales of estates less than freehold, for its require-{ 
ments are expressly confined to freehold estates. Tl t ."efore, 
it is possible, by making a bargain and sale of an estate for 
years, to create a legal tenancy for years with a tenant in 

1 See page 286. * WOl. Real Prop., 20th ed., 211. 

* It is said that the deed of lease and release was first used by Sir 
Francis Moore, serjeant-at-law, soon after the Statute of Uses, at the 
request of Lord Norris, in order that some of his relatives might not 
know what settlement he should make of his estate. WiU. Real Prop., 
20th ed., 199; 2 Bla. Com. 339. 

« 2 Sand. Uses, 74. • See page 231. 

* See page 291 ; Lutwich v. Mitton, Cro. Jac. 604. 
If a lease is made, in consideration of money, by the words (iemt«e, 

graiii^ bargain and sett, or by the words demise and grant only, the lessee 
has an election to accept the conveyance as a demise at common law 
or as a bargain and sale. In th e abseiicfl of intffTitiion «ipiw*ii.inT|g, iiLJa 
said, the presumption is that it sEall operate at common law. 2 Sand. 
UsesTtK): ' "^ 
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possession capable of receiving a common law release of the 
reversion, and theq by a release to convey the seisin and legal 
estate in fee simple to him without a feoffment and without 
enrollment. T he baigain and sale of the leasehold requires, of 
course, a valuable consideration, but the latter may be trifling 
in amount, as, tbe reservationof a rent (rf twelve pence or even 
''rendering a pepper-corn if demanded." ^ 

uMinng^ first , ffiP ^fflrjpiifi niiH onl^ nf \\^^ Iffafif^^M, fjif ,, t^^ ^^^<^, 

C^)an'd, 8econd».thp. rriease. Th<> latter jq ii«itoiiy /<otH nne Hny 
after t he leas e.^ The doctrine of uses and the Statute of Uses 

.^ are brought into operation by the lease only ; t he release is the 
^ copttmon law conveyance of t hat nftmA and r^of>a not in any way 
depen d ^X Itf* t'^^t'^y "pftp thr Statiitr nf Thn It is, there- 
fore, subject to all the common law rules of conveyancing appli- 
cable to releases.' The lease and release became and remained 
for a long period the usual means in England for conveying 
land, the bargain and sale being hardly ever employed on 
account of the requirements of the Statute of Enrollments. 
In the United States, however, as t he Statute ftf FniinllmAnfQ 

Hi>^g any fluhjfTt to tfr? iHftir*^ FAqinm. 



not in force, ^ 

^^-'•"'^ ments as to enrollment, the bargain and sale has been t he 
more commoxukea becuise.it is simpler than the leas e and 
release.* 

* Bargain and sale and lease and release are each appropriate 
for conveyance on a valuable consideration. The CTvenant t o 
/sta nd seised can be used between relatives onlv ^ However, a 
d eed invalid ggji]f^Tiflpif]| ia gn nd as some other kind oLd ced if 
i tTulfills the requirements of the latter; as, for exMnple, jf^a 
deed intended to ope rate as a lease and release or as a ba rgain 
and saleDervoid as sucTi but be made between brodiers and in 

1 See page 285. Barker v, Keete, Freem. 249. 

s Wm. Real Prop., 20th ed., 200, 667-668. 

* 2 Sand. Usee, 73. 

« Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 199, 210 ; 2 Reeves Real Prop. 1396 
and n. 3, (a), 1401, n. (a) ; Welsh v. Foster, 12 Mass. 93, 96; Report 
of Judges, 3 Binn. 595 ; Chandler v. Chandler, 55 Cal. 267 ; Givan r. 
Doe, 7 Blackf . 210. 
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fact contain the elements of a covenant to stand seised, it will 
bA g6od as ibe latter kind of deed.^ " ~ 

I'hc etfect of the Statute of Uses in imparting to ^1^^ t^ans{^ 
of legal estates tnejpImXIIIty pf the s^^stem of uses is to e nable A 
grantor to . coavfijMi ^i^taJg&l^^ a deed. to opera te 

m tne future and to limit a fee or other estate after a legal fee 
simple ln"'any way in which he ca n raise a springing or shifting 
l ise? TOis he can do direcfly tylbargain and sale^or covenaiit 
to stand sebed,* the deed itself being expressed to operate in 
the future, because these two deeds are nothing but declarations 
of uses raised without transmutation of possession. ^Iti^annot 
be directly done by a lease and release because the release is a 

r*nmTnn|^ law 0OnV Py«"(^ «"^ nnnnntj ^^^t^^^i^j >^ maA^ jtr, 

o perate in the futu re.^ However, as uses can be declared upon i 
a'^release, as on other common law conveyances, a valid lease' 
and release can be made to a releasee to hold to future springing 
and shifting uses as declared. Hence, although the release 
must and always does operate in the present and give the 
releaseg^an immediate seisin, he will hold the seisin to such 
future uses as are declared, and as they arise they are executed! 
by the statute and converted into legal estates, drawing thcj 
legal title from the releasee. They are uses raised on transmu- 
tatioli of possession. For example, a lease 'and release can be 
made (just as a feoffment could have been made) to A and his 
heirs to the use of B and his heirs from, and after the marriage 
of the latter or to the use of B and his heirs until the marriage 
of C and then to the use of C and his heirs. In these cases B's 
and C's uses on arising would be executed as legal estates.* 

1 Roe V, Tranmer, 2 Wils. K. B. 75 ; Jackson v. Densbagh, 1 Johns. 
Cas. 91. Bee Tiffany Real Prop. S 378 ; The Statute of Uses and the 
Modem Deed, 4 Mioh. Law Rev. 109. 

< 1 Sand. Uses, 149-150. 

* Shaokelton c^. Sebree, 86 111. 616. See Jackson v. Densbagh, 1 
Johns. Cas. 91, 96 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., {{ 56-57. 

* Roe V. Tranmer, 2 Wils. K. B. 75. • Ibid. 

* 2 Sand. Uses, 76. When by force of statute a deed operates with 
the force and effect of a feoffment, uses may be declared upon it and 
will be executed by the Statute of Uses. Witham v. Brooner, 63 IlL 
344. This would seem to be true of the modem statutory deeds. 
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Advantage is taken, also, of the operation of a release as a com- 
mon law conveyance upon which uses may be declared when 
an owner wishes to associate another with himself as joint 
tenant or tenant in conmion by conveying by lease and release 
to a grantee to the use of the grantor and such other person, 
thus, A to X to the use of A and B. As soon as the convey- 
ance is made the use is executed in A and B. ^ 

A shifting use that on a contingency cuts off an estate pre- 
viously created and substitutes another in its stead is k nown as 
a conditional limitaiion. To A and his heirs Tint if A dies un- 
married then to B and his heirs is an example. A conditional 
limitation differs both from an estat e on condition , as, to A and 
his heirs provided that no liquOT is sold on the premises, and 
from an estate on special limitation, as, to A and hb heirs so long 
as they reside on the premises. In the case of the latter two 
kinds of estates there is no grant over in substitution qI the first 
estate. A ^conditioPftl liTnitatinn> nn. the ^^^*^^ ^«>"^ ^fngy^ 

provjdesfor a subs^j^i^tfyj jg«j^tfi ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^""'"*'J*"f3 An 
estate on condition and an estate on special limitation could be 
created at conmion law, but a conditional limitation could not 
The latter is valid in a deed by way only of shifting use.^ 

Future legal estates created by use are not, however, neces- 
sarily conditional limitations taking effect by way of substitution 
for a preceding j^tf^te. They are, of course, such of necessity 
when the preceding estate is a fee simple ; but they may be 
conunon law remainders after a particular estate if the latter ir " 
less than a fee, as, to A and Hs Keirs to the use of B for life 
* and theii to the use of C and his heirs. In this example the 
execution of the use in B gives him a legal lifb estate, and C in the 
same way gets a legal fee simple in remainder. When a re- 
n^inder is. '^tlififftp^?^ ^ n. bectea te^ l^y wn^ of usee xecu i^it 
becomes su bject to th e common law rules pertai ning to esta tes 
m remamder and fails altogether unless it satisfies thoseregmre- 

^ Qray Restraints on Alienation, 2d ed., ( 22, r\. See page 83, 
n. 7. Some writers, however, use "conditional limitation** in a« 
sense equivalent to ''special limitation", 1 Sand. Uses, 155-156; 
Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 162-163, although the usage explained in the 
text is more common. Gray Restraints, 8upra. 
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ments. For example, if an estate is granted to the use of A for 
life, Iremainder to the use of B's (unborn) son, and B's son is 
bom after A's death, the remainder fails because of the gap 
between the particul^MState and the vesting of the remainder.^ 

The co urts hav^ e^^ ^^hedhorJ^^g etjd^ dJa^^ if a 1H '*°- 

afiemainfiey ^1^ shall not be yegai^ed as 

springing or shifting use, even if such construction shoidd Lmake 



the limitation bad.^ In other words, the law preiers the con- 
structioh that a future interest is a remainder.* For example, 
if a deed gives the use to A for lif^ renuunder to the use of his 
children living at the death of A and B^ the children will take as 
remaindermen in case A survives B» Hence, the gift to the 
children must be a remainder^ ^*J^ fl, r^nfm^nf romQiTuJAr 

sm-vivor of A api^JB^ If A dies before B, the remainder fails 
altogetiber on account of the gap between A's life estate and the 
death of B, when the remainder is to vest/ The principle 
b een carried so far that it b^ g ly^^ helH fhnf a ^nnt ing<>nf ng^ 
Crt 'er a term o f j yftra was a contingent remainder and badjo r 
lacJk^oLalteehol djaa iipp Qrt it and . could Jiot operate ^^^ ^ goa^ 
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springnguse. 

u se io be 

precedin g estftte^iiy, if made so that it can be a remainder afte r 

the former estate, the use when executed becomes a remainder 

and must stand or fall according to the rules of remainders. 

Before the Statute of Uses a use might be given in fee, if 
such was the intention manifested, although the word ''heirs" 
was not used, for equity could carry out the intent.* Since the 
statute, however, as uses are executed into legal estates, the 
legal rules of the limitation of estates are followed, and the 

* See Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 255 ; Hole v. Esoott ? Keen, 444, 
462-465. 

* Digby Hist. Real Prop., 5th ed., 361 ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 
123. 

* Hawes v. Hawes, 14 Ch. Div. 614. 

* Hole 9. Esoott, 2 Keen, 444, 451-452. 

* Adams v. Savage, 2 Ld. Rason. 854 ; Rawley v. Holland, 22 Vin. 
Ab. 189, 2 Eq. Cas. Ab. 753. See Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 59-60. 

* 1 Sand. Uses, 68 ; Shelley's Case, 1 Co. 93 b, 100 b. 
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same technical words are required to pass a fee in a conveyance 
operating under the Statute of Uses as at common law/ except, 
of course, where the rule requiring such words has been abolished 
by statute. 

[one of the conveyances op ei 
canli ave the tortious operation of whiflR f eoflftnent is capable 
kt common law.^ They are ail mnocent and convey only what 
the grantor has. Hence, a conveyance by bargain and sale, 
covenant to stand seised, or lease and release can never be the 
cause of a forfeiture or destroy contingent remainders, al- 
though the conveyance purports to transfer a larger estate 
than that owned by the grantor.' Although the release in a 
deed of lease and release does not operate under the Statute of 
Uses, its operation, like that of all grants and releases, is inno- 
cent.* 

I TRUSTS OF REAL PROPEBTT 

Th^j^e e cases in w h^^^ "°^ °^ "^^ ^▼^nf a^ ono : 1. A use 
imposes acti^^gjlutifis upon the person who holds the legal 
title to the use of another, as, to A and his heirs to the use that 
A should hold, manage, and rent the property and collect the 
rents and profits and pay them over to B and his heirs ; 2. A use 
on a use, as, to X and his heirs to the use of A and his heirs to 
the use of B and his heirs ; 3. A use on a term of years, as, to A 
for 99 years to the use of B. In each of these examples A 
keeps the legal title, for the statute does not execute the use to 
B.^ The courts of laar» ■theBefQre».tafce.afli nataee of B. The 
court of eguity;* hoygyerjtift^fiomf. to., hi^ rphVf * flnfi-protects 
him injthe^same wax.a& it-flid thff Offfrtui fluff um brfwr the 
statute. .«He is, in fact, in the same position as all cestuis que 
use Defore the statute. 

> 1 Sand. Uses, 122-123 ; Corbet's Case, 1 Co. 83 b, 87 b ; Eger- 
ton's Case, Cro. Jac. 525. 

> See page 146. < 2 Sand. Uses, 64, 77, 101. 
« See pages 229, 232. • See pages 293-204. 

* Professor Ames says that there is no evidence that the second use 
received any recognition in chancery before the time of Charles I and 
that there is i>ositive evidence to the contrary. Ames Leot. L^. Hist. 
244 ; IV Qreen Bag, 81. 
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In all the three cases mentioned of uses not executed^ the use 
is enforced and the interest of the cestui is protected by equity. 
Since th e statute, however, n n°^ ^^^- ^^^*^^*^ ^° r^^ ^^Igtr fln"H 

ut a ^n^j<. the word use being generally applied to only 

xnose uses that are executed by the statute. The owner of the 



equitable interest is cestui (puij^jjd^ and 



title hold s it in trust and is known as the tru stee, A use before 
te and a trust since the statute are^ in substance, the 



same thing. The whole system of uses, after the attempt to 
destroy it by the Statute of Uses, has been reestablished under 
the name of trusts, but the law of trusts has been much more 
developed than was that of uses and in some respects has reached 
different results. Whenever a use is created it is an easy matter 
to mterpose an additional use and* thus take advantage of the 
rule that a use on a use i^ liul eAet ut e J. — The ^liiipliilji: method 
find that usually followed is to convey the legal title to the person 
intended to be trustee to the use of himself to the use of the 
person intended to be cestui que trust ; as, to A to his use to the 
use of B. As the second use is a use on a use it is not executed. 
A convenient method of accomplishing the same result is by 
bargain and sale to the trustee to the use of th!ei.C§§tyi q i;e trust. 
TE5 makes a use on a use, for there is one use involved in the 
bargain and sale, and it is by virtue of the execution of this use 
that the legal titTe passes to the trustee. The other use declared 
to the cestui que trust is not executed. The trustee, therefore, 
holds the legal title in trust for the cestui. ^ an additio nal us e 
c an be thus in tgrpos^ i" °"y f^^i ^^^ whole eff ect of the st atute 
in executi n g uses can b e nullified at will . So a trust of real 
property is, broadly speaking, what a use was before the Statute 
of Uses. ^^Trnst?' f f*K bf^^X^fj ^'jf^ ITI Jtl «pp1i^ft^'nn than 
" use ", for there arft Jtruats. of. j^rsonaltyjaa welLas jq£ realfy, but 
the re were go uses in pers^nalty,^ It is only trusts of realty 
that are considered in this work. 

The equitable estate of the cestui que trust is similar in its 
nature to that of the cestui que use before the statute. like a 
use, a trust may be created to begin in the future or to shift 

1 Sle page 283, n. 5. 
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from one cestui to another with all the freedom of springing and 
shifting uses and idthout w^r restri ctions imposed by the dp o" 
tri ne of seisin, which lias no apjjication to eay 'tflhlf *>q^^^,^ 
The trustee is the legal owner. The cestui has only an equitable 
estate, and, when he is in possession of the land, he is at law a 
mere tenant at will of the trustee. The cestui has, however, in 
equity all the beneficial interest in the property. As cestui, he 
is entitied either to the possession of the land or to its profits, 
according to the nature of the trust. Unless restricted by the 
terms of the instrument creating the trust, he can freely dispose 
of his interest, and when his interest is in fee simple he can 
compel the trustee to convey the legahtitie as the cestui may 
direct. Moreover, a transfer of the legal titie by the trustee 
without the cestui's consent will not discharge the trust. With 
on e exception, whoev er acquires the legal titie from the trustee 

takes it su bject to' tftft SfiTn<;> triiati^. Vhet ftYoeptinn la ^ pnrohi^jwr 

ffom'tHe trustee for a vahiflhlp mnsidftration who in good f aith 
buys in ignorance of the trust.* The same words of limitation 
iffirappropriate Tor trust estates as for common law estates, but 
there is not the same necessity for the use of technical words of 
limitation. Courts of equity will carry out a clearly expressed 
intention to create an equitable fee although the word heirs is 
not used.* 

The classification of trust estates is modelled on that of 
common law estates, as, in fee simple, in fee tail, for life, and for 
years, in remainder and reversion, in severalty and concurrent. 
The equitable estate partakes of the nature of the kind of prop- 
erty in which the trust is created, so that a trust estate in realty 
is real estate and a trust in personalty is personal property. 
Trusts are dfl.?=isififd ftfi nrtiv^ {'^r xoeriaD ^T\(\.2m^1oe_io T general) , 
tiie former being such as require the trustee ^tQ^pexEoan sonie 
duty, and the latter, trusts in which the trustee has notiiing 
whatsoever to do except to convey the legal title according to 
the demand of the cestui, the latter having the right to tiie 
possession and whole management of the property. Passive 

» Leake Land Law, 2d ed.. 108. ^« Perry Trusts, { 217. 
• Re Tringham's Trusts, (1904) 2 Cl^Div. 487. 
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trusts are uses that would be executed by the statute save for 
the device of making a use on a use or because they are uses 
declared on a term of years. A common method of raising 
passive fa rusts i s by b argain and sale to the trustee in trust for 
the cestui que trust. - • . — ~ - 



Trusts, like uses, may result in cases in which it is' to be 
presumed that a trust is intended. In one respect, however, the 
law of resulting trusts difiPers from that of resulting uses. No 
trust reau te-fipgax- a oonvgyanre mflde witho ut p"y ^^lon aiion 

wise in the case ^ a use. If a commoriTaw grant is made to A 
and his heirs and no use is declared and no consideration paid, 
a use results to the grantor, and, since the use is executed by the 
statute, the title does not pass. If, on the other hand, a grant 
is made to A and his heirs to the use of B and his heirs and there 
is no declaration oftrust and no consideration paid, B obtains 
the legal title, and no* trust results to A. In such cases the 
conveyance is presumed to be made for the benefit of the person 
to whom the legal title goes.^ When, however, it is presumed 
that a trust was intended or would have been intended if the 
circumstances as they have actually occurred had been fore- 
seen, a trust does result. So, if there has been an expre ss a 
declaration of trust that disposes of only a part of t he equit able j ; 
interest, as, to A and his hen's in tru st for B for lifejthe residue 
after B's life estate results in trust fo r the grantor. Likewise, 
when there has been a conveyance in trust for the whole equit- ; ! 
able interest and the trust fails for some reason and cannot ' 
take e£Fect, there is a resulting trust for the grantor.^ 

Trusts are also sometimes raised by a court of equity inde- / 
pendently of any actual or presumed intention of the parties, 
when the cireumstances of a transaction are such that a trust 
relation ought, in equity and good morals, to arise. They are 
called cansirv/c^'iae trusts. 

A conveyance of the trust property is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of a declaration of trust made for a valuable con- 
sideration. An enforceable trust will be raised by an express 
1 Leake Land Law, 2d ed., 103. > Ibid., 104. 
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declaration, on consideration, made by the legal owner of the 
land, that he holds it in trust for some other person.^ As a 
means of creating a trust without a conveyance it is analogous 
to raising a use before the Statute of Uses by bargain and sale or 
by covenant to stand seised. They did not affect the legal 
title of the bargainor or covenantor and were, in effect, only 
agreements to hold the title for the benefit of the equitable 
owner. Whether a trust of realty can be raised by a declaration 
without any conveyance of the land when the declaration is 
purely gratuitous is a matter of dispute between the authorities.^ 
Except for statutory requirement, it is probably the law that 
uses and trusts can be raised and conveyed, after being raised, 
without a writing or other formality, except that a deed is 
necessary in a covenant to stand seised and a declaration of a 
use or trust must be by deed when made on a transfer of in- 
corporeal realty that can be conveyed by deed only.* The 
question has become almost entirely one of history only, for 
statutes have settled the matter in almost every jurisdiction. 
In England the Statute of Enrollments disposed of the case of 
bargains and sales of freeholds. The great statute, however, 
which has covered all express declarations of uses and trusts is 
the Statute of Frauds * (1676). It* provides that "no action 
shall be brought . . . upon any contract or sale of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, or any interest in or concerning them ; 
. . . imless the agreement upon which such action shall be 
brought, or some memorandum or note thereof, shall be in 
writing, and signed by the party to be charged therewith, or 
some other person thereunto by him lawfully authorized." 
The statute also enacts* "That . . . declarations or creations 
of trusts or confidences of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
shall be manifested and proved by some writing signed by the 

» Perry Trusts, § 95 ; Pomeroy Eq. § 1007. 

*That it can: Pomeroy Eq. ( 996; Perry Trusts, { 96; Sohu- 
maoher t;. Dolan, 154 la. 207 ; Leeper v. Taylor, 111 Mo. 312. That 
it cannot : Pittman v, Pittman, 107 N. C. 159 ; Thompson v. Branoh, 
Meiga, 390. 

< Cf. pa«|e 286, n. 6; Peny Trusts, ( 75. 

« 29 Car. II, 0. 3. 'M. •|7. 
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party who is by law eikbled to declare such trust, or by his 
last will in writing, or else^they shall be utterly void and of npne 
effect." B y virtue of on e iV the othftr of thesft prmriiinni?j whrh 
hav e been adopted or substantially reenacted in mnst ff>f tbf 
S tates of the Ameri oin Uni on .^ no express declaration of a ugg ^ 
ol* tr ust can be proven in court unless it is in writipp , Result- 
ing and implied uses and trusts are, however, not within the 
foregoing provisions of the statute, and, by the English statute, 
they are expressly excepted.* Hence, they are enforced by the 
courts as if the statute had not been passed. A writing, to 
satisfy the statute, need not have any particular formality. 
Thus, a letter from the trustee acknowledging that he is such is 
sufficient.* 

In a number of the United States the whole doctrine of trusts, 
as developed by the courts and outlined above, has been 
abolished and replaced by statutory schemes, which, in a 
general way, have preserved the main features of the original 
trust of the courts of equity but have limited the purposes for 
which express trusts can be created to those specified in the 
statutes of the several States. These statutes in general, 
however, affect express trusts only, leaving imchanged the rules 
concerning trusts that arise by implication of law.^ 

POWERS 

An important instance of the employment of a springingiuse 
and the Statute of Uses in the transfer ^lititle to land is found 
in what is known as a power of appointment. It is an authority 
to dispose of property otherwise than by virtue of its ownership. 
There are some such powers known to the conunon law,* but 

1 Perry Trusts, { 75; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 4140, 4143, 1710. 

< Browne Frauds, § 82. * § 8. 

« Browne Frauds, Chap. VII. • Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §f 1701, 1703. 

• Devises that executors might seU were valid at common law in 
boroughs where land was devisable by custom. Lit. Ten. § 169. 
After the Statute of Wills such a devise was held to be within the 
equity of the statute. Townesend v, Walley, Moore, K. B. 341 ; Dike 
V. Ricks, Cro. Car. 335. A power of attorney is a common law power, 
but it is entirely different in its operation from a power of appointment 
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i 

a power of appointment derives its d^cacy from the doctrine 
of uses and the Statute of Uses. It l% simply a power to desig* 
nate the uses to which land shalj^be held, the power being 
bestowed by a valid declaration of uses that the land shall be 
held on such uses as may be designated by the person to whom 
the power is given. Feoffments, such as were often made before 
the Statute of Uses, to hold to the use of the feoffor for his life 
and then to such uses as he might designate in his will were 
powers of appointment reserved by the feoffor to himself and 
to be exercised by his wiU.^ The designation of the uses was 
called an appointment; hence the name, power of appointment. 
Such uses, before the Statute of Uses, were not executed, but 
since that act the uses are executed as soon as appointed and 
the person who is appointed as cestui que use obtains a legal 
estate. As there may be a power to appoint new uses, so there 
may be a power to revoke previously existing uses. A power to 
appoint new uses necessarily includes as an incident of its exer- 
cise the power to revoke the old uses that are displaced by the 
new ones ; but a power to simply revoke does not include a power 
to appoint.^ 

The person who creates a power of appointment is the donor; 
the person to whom it is given is the donee or appointor; and 
he in whose favor it is exercised, Le., the person who is appointed, 
is the appointee^ 

operating under the Statute of Uses. The grantee takes his title from 
the conveyance by the ^0tamey, acting by virtue of his agency ; while 
the execution of a power of appointment merely appoints the use, and 
the appointee takes under the instrument creating the power. There 
should also be distinguished certain statutory powers to convey, e.g., 
to life tenants to make leases beyond their lives, to a mortgagee to sell, 
or to an executor to sell land to pay debts. Tiffany Real Prop. { 274. 

^ See 2 Sand. Uses, 89. 

•Cruise Dig. Tit. XXXII, c. XV, §§2, 18; Pow. Powers, 281; 
4 Kent Com. 315. 

* "Powers to appoint property may be classified — (1) according 
to the parts of the law upon which they depend for their efficacy, as 
common law authorities, statutory i>ow6rs, powers to limit uses, and 
powers to declare trusts; (2) according to the circumstances of the 
donees, as powers simply collateral, powers collateral or in gross, and 
powers appendant ; (3) according to the character of the purposes for 
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Powers of appointment may be created by common law 
conveyance, by deed operating mider the Statute of Uses, or 
by will.^ A power given in a conmion law conveyance does not 
require a consideration to support the uses appointed under it, 
because uses can be raised on transmutation of possession by 
declaration without any consideration. If, however, a power 
of appointment is created by bargain and sale or covenant to 
stand seised, the uses appointed must be supported by the 
kind of consideration appropriate to the deed used, and the 
deed must not purport to authorize any appointment that would 
not be so supported. If, for example, a covenant to stand 
seised allowed by its terms an appointment to one not related 
to the covenantor, the power would be bad in its inception.^ 

A power of appointment is merely a power to appoint the 
person who shall be cestui que use imder a declaration of use 
made by the donor in the instrument creating the power. The 
use when appointed by the appointor springs from the dec- 
laration made by the donor, and the appointee's legal estate 
comes from the operation of the Statute of Uses in executing 
the use. The estate of the appointee, therefore, is derived 
from the donor, not from the appointor. The completed 
transaction is, in effect, a conveyance from the donor to the 
appointee, and it takes effect as if made at the date of the 
creation of the power and not of the appointment.' Important 
consequences result from this principle, as, for instance, questions 

whioh they are created, as dispositive and administrative ; (4) aooord- 
ing to the scope of the authority given, as general and special or limited ; 
and (5) according to the i>artioular acts they authorize, such as charges 
of rents for jointures or of gross sums for portions, appointments among 
members of a class, sales, leases, investments, and many other acts.** 
10 Encyo. Laws of Eng. 267. 

^ While a power created by will can operate as a common law 
authority, see page 307, n. 6, it seems the better opinion that it can be 
made to operate as a i>ower to appoint uses and that such uses will be 
executed by the Statute of Uses, when a seisin is raised by the will to 
Teed uses created by it. Sugd. Pow., 8th ed., 146-148 ; 1 Qray's Cases 
Prop., 2d ed., 419, n. See, however, Co. litt. 271 b, n. III. 5. See 
4 Kent Com. 323; ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 387. 

* Mildmay's Case, 1 Co. 175 a. 

* ChaUis Real Prop., 3d ed., 70 ; 4 Kent Com. 328, 337. 
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concerning liability for taxes on the succession to property 
are determined on the theory that the appointee derives bis 
title from the donor of the power and not from the appointor.^ 
In several of the United States a statutory scheme of powers 
has been adopted in place of the system developed by the courts 
of equity which depended upon the doctrine of uses.^ 

1 Com. 17. Williams' Exrs., 13 Pa. St. 29 ; Note, 33 L. R. A. (n.b.) 
236 ; Reeves Real Prop, f 940. ^The remoteness of an api>ointnieiit 
under the rule against perpetuities depends on its distance from the 
creation and not from IJie exercise of the power. Gray Perp., 3d ed«» 
422. 

•See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {{ 1660-1659. . 



CHAPTER XX 

MODERN AMERICAN DEEDS — WILLS — EXECUTORY 
DEVISES— MORTGAGES— EQUITABLE MORTGAGES 
— THE RECORDING ACTS 

MODERN AMERICAN DEEDS 

Our ancestors who settled the English colonies in North 
America brought their law with them from England and as part 
of it the conveyances operating mider the Statute of Uses. 
However, in probably all of the States the conveying of land 
has subsequently been made to a greater or less extent the 
subject of statutory enactment, with the result that the present 
situation in respect to the Statute of Uses and the conveyances 
operating under it varies in the different States. In a number 
of them the Statute of Uses has been held to be in force by 
virtue of the adoption of the common law of England and the 
English statutes in aid of it passed before the colonial period 
or before the independence of the United States. Other States 
have enacted statutes embodying in substance the main prin- 
ciple of the Statute of Uses, that uses shall be executed when no 
duties are imposed upon the person who stands seised to use. 
The application of this principle differs somewhat, so that the 
only general statement that can be made is that in most of 
the United States the important principle of the Statute of 
Uses is in force, either wholly or partially.^ In most of the 
States, therefore, the deeds that were evolved under the Statute 
of Uses would still be effective conveyances and operate through 
the execution of a use. In fact, the deed of bargain and sale 
is still, probably, the prevailing type.* 

1 See Note, 16 L. R. A. (n.b.) 1148, for a review of the situation in 
the several States ; and see 4 Mioh. Law Rev. 109, The Statute of Uses 
and the Modern Deed. 

* 4 Kent. Com. 495. 
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The legislation that has dealt with the subject of conveyancing 
is not entirely imiform. In substance, the principal provisions 
that are found among the various different statutes are : that 
feoffment is unnecessary or abolished ; that conveyance of land 
may be or must be by deed ; that a deed shall have the effect 
of passing the possession to the grantee as perfectly as if he had 
been enfeoffed with livery of seisin at common law ; that deeds 
operate as grants and that corporeal as well as incorporeal real 
property may be conveyed by grant; that deeds operating 
under die Statute of Uses are still valid ; that certain short 
and simple forms of deeds, set forth in the statute, are sufficient 
but are not required to be used.* 

The result of this legislation together with what survives of 
the older law of conveyancing is that several kinds of deeds are 
found in the United States. There is the bargain and sale, 
operating imder the Statute of Uses or a similar local statute, 
and the deed of grant, effective by force of statute to convey 
corporeal as well as incorporeal property. In a number of 
States the bargain and sale, so called, really operates as a 
grant by force of local statute.^ There are, also, the short 
statutory forms of deeds operating under statutes that declare 
them to be sufficient and effective deeds. In many States a 
deed may operate either under the principle of the Statute of 
Uses or under the local statute independently of the doctrine 
of uses. 

A new and important deed of modem creation, known as a 
quit claim deed, is in common use. It is an outgrowth of the 
conunon law release and has the same operative words, '^ remise, 
release, and forever quit claim." It is now-a-days usually 
employed in cases in which formerly a release or deed of con- 
firmation would have been used. A quit claim deed, however, is 
more than the equivalent of a common law release. It is an 
original conveyance, capable of conveying whatever interest 
the grantor has to one who had no previous interest in the land.' 

1 Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {{ 1470-1472, 1480-1489. 

* See Reeves Real Prop. {§ 1053, 1057. 

• Dart V. Dart, 7 Coim. 250, 255. 
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The quit claim deed is appropriate to cases of original con* 
veyance when the grantor is unwilling to represent that he is 
conveying a good title, for a quit claim deed carries no impli- 
cation that the grantor has any title at all.^ It operates as a 
l>argain and sale or as a grant under the local statutes, and 
some statutes have recognized it specially as an original con- 
veyance.* 

No tortious conveyance can be made by any of these statutory 
deeds, and a number of States have specially provided that no 
conveyance shall operate to pass a greater interest than the 
grantor could lawfully convey.* Estates to begin in the future 
can be transferred by modem deeds that operate on the principle 
of the Statute of Uses, and statutes in some States have ex- 
pressly enacted that such interests may be created by deed, 
with or without the intervention of a precedent estate.* Such 
provisions apply, of course, to all kinds of deeds. Probably, 
wherever uses do not exist, freehold estates can be transferred 
to begin in the future as a result of some statutory provision.^ 

In addition to the statutes mentioned above there have been 
generally adopted statutes similar in effect to the English Statute 
of Frauds, which provides that '^ estates made or created by 
Uvery and seisin only, or by parol, and not put in writing and 
signed • • • shall have the force and effect of estates at will 
only . • ."• and that "no action shall be brought ... to 
charge any person . . . upon any contract or sale of lands, 
tenements or hereditaments, or any interest in or concerning 
them; . . . unless the agreement upon which such action 
shall be brought, or some memorandum or note thereof, shall 
be in writing. . . .'' ^ As a result of the different statutes, 

1 Tiffany Real Prop. { 377; San Franoisoo v. Lawton, 18 Cal. 465, 
475. 

*Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {{ 1472, 1483; Kerr v. Freeman, 33 Miss, 
292, 296. 

< Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 1402. « Stim. Amer. Stat. L. 1 1421. 

• See Gray Perp., 3d ed., if 67-^ a. 

* Except leases for a term not exceeding three years from the making 
thereof. | 1. See Chap. 4. 

' S 4. See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 4140, 4143. 
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real property cannot be conveyed without writing, either because 
feoffment is abolished and a deed is, therefore, the only available 
means or because a deed is specifically required or because of 
the Statute of Frauds.^ It must be remembered, however, 
that surrenders are exceptional, for they may be made by 
operation of law and in some States express surrenders may be 
oral, as at conunon law,^ and that leases at will and for terms 
of years of short duration may be made orally.' 

WILLS 

In the law of England and the United States the power to 
devise land rests entirely on statute, except as it existed in 
England by virtue of custom in certain boroughs and in con- 
nection with gavelkind land/ Among the Saxons before the 
Norman Conquest there was some power to will land,^ but, with 
the exceptions noted above, it soon disappeared. A power to 
will land would have defeated some of the overlord's most 
valuable rights, relief, wardship and marriage, and was in- 
compatible with feudal conceptions of land tenure.* Wills of 
personalty were allowed by the conmion law, and by means of 
them and the doctrine of uses a practical way of willing land 
was evolved. Land was conveyed to such uses as might be 
declared by the feoffor's will, the feoffor made his will bestowing 
the use, and the chancellor enforced the use for the benefit of 
the cestui que use and compelled the feoffee to convey the legal 

^ Conveyance of land practically always is and usually must be by 
deed, but it seems that in a State where feoffment has not been abolished 
and a deed is not required by statute a feoffment witnessed by a simple 
writing, satisfsring the Statute of Frauds, should be held sufficient. 
Of. page 148, n. 3. 

*Chap. 15, Surrender. 

* On the application of the Statute of Frauds to leases for years, see 
Chaps. 4 and 5. 

« Page 280, n. 1 ; 2 Bla. Com. 374 ; 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 330; 
Pow. Dev. 3 el aeq. ; Lit. Ten. § 167 and Coke's commentary thereon. 

^2 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 82; 2 PolL & Maitl., 2d ed., 316 
ei seq. 

• Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 377. See 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 
323, 326-329. 
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title as the cestui que use might direct.^ So, too, a cestui que 
use could convey his interest by will.* However, excepting most 
gavelkind lands and lands devisable by special custom, there 
was no such thing as a devise of a freehold legal estate. 

After the passage of the Statute of Uses, by which it was at 
first thought that uses had been abolished, there was un- 
doubtedly a strong desire on the part of the nation for a restora- 
tion of what was in eflFect a testamentary power supposed to 
have been taken away by the Statute of Uses. Accordingly, 
in the year 1540 Parliament passed the Statute of Wills,' which 
provided: "that all . . . persons, having, or which hereafter 
shall have, any manors, lands, tenements or hereditaments, 
holden in socage, or of the nature of socage tenure, . . . shall 
have full and free liberty, power and authority to give, dispose, 
will and devise, ... by his last will and testament in writing, 
... all his said manors, lands, tenements or hereditaments, 
or any of them, at his free will and pleasure.'^ The act also 
provided that two-thirds of land held by knight service might 
be devised. When by the act of Charles II * (1660) the military 
tenures and tenures by socage in capite were converted into free 
and conunon socage, the lands whose tenure was thus altered 
became devisable by virtue of the Statute of Wills. 

The Statute of Wills prescribed no formalities for the execu- 
tion of a will, saying simply "by his last will and testament in 
writing.'* Consequently, any kind of writing, even an informal 
memorandum, was held to be a good will.^ This was changed by 
the Statute of Frauds « in 1676. That act provided that "all 
devises and bequests of any lands or tenements . . . shall be 
in writing, and signed by the party so devising the same, or 
by some other person in his presence and by his express direc- 
tions, and shall be attested and subscribed in the presence of the 
said devisor by three or four credible witnesses, or else they shall 
be utterly void and of none effect." 

The making of wiUs of real property in England continued to 

> See Chap. 18. • Digby Real Prop., 5th ed., 326. 

• 32 Hen. VIII, o. 1. « 12 Car. II, c. 24. See Chap. 1. 

• Pow. Dev. 12 et $eq.; 2 Bla. Com. 376. • 29 Car. II, o. 3. 
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be controlled by the foregoing provision of the Statute of 
Frauds until 1838, when the Wills Act * became effective. It 
authorizes wills of land and requires that they shall be in 
writing and '^ shall be signed at the foot or end thereof by the 
testator, or by some other person in his presence and by his 
direction ; and such signature shall be made or acknowledged 
by the testator in the presence of two or more witnesses present 
at the same time, and such witnesses shall attest and shaU sub- 
scribe the will in the presence of the testator." In the United 
States, wills are regulated by statute in eveiy State. The 
statutes are for the most part adaptations of the Statute of 
Frauds or of the Wills Act or of a combination of the two. 

A will of land is a species of conveyance, but it has the peculiar 
characteristics of being alterable and revocable by the maker and 
of being capable, in most jurisdictions,' of disposing of property 
not owned by the testator at the time the will was made. A 
will does not operate to pass any interest to the devisee during 
the testator's lifetime. At his death, however, provided he has 
not revoked the devise and still owns the devised land, the title 
to it is inmiediately transferred by the will directly to the 
devisee. The latter has, even before entry on the land, an 
inunediate freehold in law which is equivalent to an actual seisin, 
so that the devisee's heir could inherit the devised land from the 
devisee if the latter should die without ever having entered upon 
it, even under the conunon law rule of descent from the person 
who last died actually seised.' 

The estates created and transferred by will are the same as 
those passed by a conveyance between living persons, and, in a 
general way, the ordinary rules of construction and limitation 
pertaining to the creation and transfer of interests in land are 
applied when those interests are given by will.^ The law has, 

1 7 Wm. IV & 1 Viot., 0. 26 (1837). 

' By virtue of modem statutes. Formerly it was only realty owned 
by the testator at the time of making the will that oould be devised. 
Woemer Amer. Law Adm., 2d ed., 885. 

* See page 138, n. 1 ; Chap. 15, Desoent, First Canon. 

* As to whether uses deolaJed in a will are executed by the Statute 
of Uses, see page 290, n. 1 ; page 309, n. 1. 
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however, always favored testators, and the courts have been 
guided by the fundamental principle that, so far as the law will 
permit, the real intention of the testator shall be given effect. 
Hence, some of the conunon law rules are not applied in their 
full strictness to wills. Thus, wills have not been subject to 
the rule absolutely requiring words of inheritance to pass an 
estate in fee ; * and in conveyance by will, as by way of use,* an 
exception prevails to the rule requiring unity of time in joint 
tenancy, for devisees may be joint tenants although they acquire 
their interests at different times.' 



EXECUTORT DEVISES 

One respect of great importance in which a testator is free 
from the restrictions of the conmion law rules of conveyance is 
his power to give freehold estates which are to begin at some 
future time after his death and which are not remainders sup- 
ported by particular estates. Futiu« interests given by willj 
often are, of course, remainders. If a devise of a future interest i 



is in fact supported by a particular estate and, therefore, can be 
a remainder, the law will so consider it. If, however, an estate 
given by will and to arise in the future is not so supported, it is 
not for that reason necessarily void. 

The inability at common law to transfer future freehold 
interests in corporeal realty except by way of remainder arose 
out of the nature of the common law conveyance by livery of 
seisin, which could not possibly have a suspended operation to 
become effective at some later day. A devise, however, is 
subject to no such limitation. The will operates by its own 
force and no livery or anything equivalent to it is necessary. 
Hence, the courts were at liberty to show their indulgence to 
testators by allowing them to devise future freehold interests 
that have all the freedom and flexibility of springing and shifting 
uses. A will can give a future freehold interest without a 

1 Chap. 3. * See page 287. 

* 3 Jann. Wills, 5th Amer. ed., 5-^ ; Will. Real Prop., 20ih ed.» 
137-138 ; Reeves Real Prop. § 675. 
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particular estate and can limit a fee simple after a fee simple^. 
other words, a ny interest tlis^tr f*^^ ^ m^ai^t>A Ky A^s^ Ky way nf 
springing or snitting use c an be created by wilL When, however, 
such iulcrests are 6reated by will their validity does not rest 
upon the doctrine of uses. They are created or transferred not 
by way of use at all but directly by force of the will and are 
known as executory devises. 

Executory devises, like future uses, may be di vided into 
classes, springing nndjihiftinf; The former are those in which 
the testator gives an interest to arise in the future upon some 
certain or contingent event but does not part with his interest 
in the interim. Instances are : to the heirs of A (when A is 
living at the time of the testator's death) ; to B in fee, to take 
effect six months after the testator's death ; to the daughter of 
C who shall marry D within fifteen years after the testator's 
death. In this kind of case, the fee, in the interim after the 
death of the testator and before the executory devise takes effect, 
is in the testator's heir. The second class, or shifting executory 
devises, are those in which the testator devises his entire 
interest but also limits an estate upon some certain or contingent 
event, which estate when it takes effect will abridge the interest 
first given. Examples of this type are : a devise to A f^r life,« 
remainder to B in fee, provided that if C should within three 
months ^fter the death of A pay one thousand dollars to B^ then 
to C in fee; to D and his heirs but if E marries F then to £ 
and his heirs.^ 

Each of the foregoing illustrations of an executoiy devise, if 
occurring in a deed, would operate by way of use executed by the 
Statute of Uses and would be a future use, either springing or 
shifting. There is, thus, a close resemblance between executory 
devises and future uses. They are referred to together as 
executory interests, and the name conditional limitation applies 
to shifting executory devises as well as to shifting uses.* ^^While 
the executory devise is created by will and the future us^ by 

1 4 Kent Com. 268-269 ; 2 Bla. Com. 173 ; Feame Rem. 399-400, 
Butler's note. 
> See page 300. 
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deed, each has the same characteristic of being distinguished 
from a contingent remainder by not being, as is a remainder, 
dependent upon a particular estate for support, and each is 
subject to the same rule of construction by which a future in- 
terest is held to be a contingent remainder, if it can be, rather 
than a conditional limitation.^^^s!^he doctrine has not, however, 
been pushed in the case of wills to the same extreme that it has 
with respect to deeds. If a future interest given by will cannot 
be a good remainder, it will be held to be an executory devise. 
No gtf t of land by will would ever be allowed to fail for lack of a 
precedent estate to support it. Thus, a future contingent 
devise after an estate for years is a good executory devise, al- 
though a contingent future use after an estate for years, when 
created by deed, has been held to be a contingent remainder 
and, therefore, bad for lack of a freehold particular estate.^ 
Finally, the executory devise is further distinguished from the 
conunon law contingent remainder in the important respect 
that -die executory devise is indestructible by any act of the 
owner of the precedent estate,' so that the interest of the exec- 
igory devisee is secure against any attempt ^ to injure it by the 
heir or prior devisee, who is entitled only to enjoy the land till 
^ch time as the executory devisee acquires the right to posses- 
sion . 

MORTGAGES 

From the earliest times in the history of English law landed 
property has been used as security for the payment of debts.' 

> See page 301 ; Feame Rem. 305. 

s See page 301 , n. 5 ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 172. C/. Feame Rem. 
397-398. 

* Feame Rem. 418. One exception to the statement of the text 
must be noted, namely, that if an executory devise or interest followed an 
estate tail a common recovery suffered by the tenant in tail before the 
condition occurred would bar the estate depending on that condition ; 
for a common recovery barred all subsequent and conditional limita- 
tions. 4 Kent Com. 270-271 ; Feame Rem. 423--424. 

* E.g., by feoffment, Palmer, 136 ; by common recovery, Pells v. 
Brown, Cro. Jao. 590. 

* See 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 117; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 
110; Jones Mort., 6th ed., §§ 1 e< aeq. 
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This is now accomplished by a mortgage of the land. The 
common law real mortgage of the later feudal period, from whidi 
the modem Anglo-American mortgage has developed, was 
simply a feoffment conveying an estate on condition/ the 
condition being that if the feoffor on a certain day, called the " law 
day '\ should pay the feoffee a stated sum of money, then the 
estate conveyed should be null and void and the feoffor niight 
reenter upon the land.' The right of the feoffor to regain his 
land was dependent upon his performing the condition exactly 
according to its terms. If he did not pay on the law day, he 
could not compel the feoffee to accept payment at any other 
time, the latter's estate became absolute and unconditional, 
and all interest of the feoffor in the land was lost forever.' If, 
on the other hand, the condition was performed, the feoffor or 
his heir could forthwith enter as upon his own land. No 
reconveyance was necessary because the estate of the feoffee 
was by the very terms of the conveyance subject to being 
terminated by the performance of the condition.^ The name 
mortgage, i.e., dead pledge, is said to come from the fact that 
in very early times the feoffee went into possession and took the 
profits, so that the land was ^'*dead '', i.e., unprofitable to the 
feoffor until he r^ained possession.^ Moreover, if the feoffor 
did not redeem the land, it was dead to him henceforth.* The 
feoffor was the mortgagor and the feoffee the mortgagee. 

Forfeiture by the mortgagor as a result of his failure to 
pay on the law day often produced an unfair hardship on him, 
since property of a much greater value than the amount of the 
debt might be lost by a few days' delay in making payment. 
Consequently, it became, about the middle of the seventeenth . 
century,^ the settled doctrine of the court of equity that it 
would relieve a mortgagor from a forfeiture by allowing him to 
redeem his land after defaulting in payment on the law day. 
The right was a purely equitable one, for the conveyance to the 
mortgagee gave the latter the legal title, and after default it 

1 See Chap. 6. * lit. Ten. § 332. » lit. Ten. § 337. 

« Bao. Abr., Mortgage, D. • See Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 531. 
• Lit. Ten. § 332. ' Jones Mort., 6th ed., § 7. 
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became^ in a court of law, indefeasible. In equity, however, 
the mortgagor still had the right to redeem by paying the debt 
and interest and costs. This right, on account of its nature and 
its purely equitable character, was known as the mortgagor's 
equity of redemption. The meaning of the phrase has been 
extended to include in a general way the mortgagor's interest in 
the land. As the equity of redemption is worth to the mort- 
gagor whatever surplus value there is in the land over and 
above the mortgage debt, such surplus value is called the equity 
of redemption. Thus, if the land is worth five thousand dollars 
and the mortgage is for three thousand, the equity of redemption 
is worth two thousand. 

While an enforcement of a forfeiture against the mortgagor 
according to the strict terms of the condition would be a hard- 
ship, on the other hand it would be an injustice to the mortgagee 
to allow the mortgagor's right to redeem to continue in- 
definitely. Hence, the court of equity allowed the mortgagee, 
by a proceeding in equity, to put an end to the right to redeem, 
or, as is said, ix> foreclose the equity of redemption. The original 
form of foreclosure is a suit which results in a decree of the 
court that if the mortgage debt is not paid within a stated time, 
usually six months, the mortgagor be forever barred and fore- 
closed of all interest in the premises. The mortgagor is thus 
^ven a final opportunity to find means wherewith to redeem his 
property. If the mortgage is not paid within the time set, the 
mortgagee's estate becomes unconditional, and he will obtain 
from the court such decree or other assistance as may be neces- 
sary to secure his rights and give him possession.^ Tlis method 
. is known as a strict foreclosure. 

Such is the theory of a mortgage that prevails to-day in 
England * and a minority of the United States.' At law, a mort- 
gage is still a conveyance of the legal title to the mortgagee, with 
a right in the mortgagor to redeem by payment of the debt on 
the law day. Hence, this is called the conveyance theory of a 
mortgage.^ A mortgage is now made by a deed which is similar 

^ Reeves Real Prop. § 829. * Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 530 ei seq. 
* Jones Mort., 6th ed., § 58. « Reeves Real Prop. § 756. 
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in form to an absolute conveyance but contains a so-called 
defeasance ckmae, providing for redemption on the law day. The 
mortgagee is the legal owner in all relations between himself 
and the mortgagor. The mortgagee can transfer his estate, 
and on his death intestate it passes to his heirs. He is entitled 
to possession of the land ^ unless there is an agreement that the 
mortgagor may remmi in possession. If the mortgagee does 
take possession, he must account for the profits and apply them 
on the mortgage debt.* It is, therefore, generally better for 
him to leave the mortgagor in possession.' The mortgagor, 
as such, has, in his relations with the mortgagee, in strict legal 
theory, no estate, interest, or right in the land except to regain 
it by paying the debt on the law day. If he is in possession, it 
is as tenant at will ^ of the mortgagee or by virtue of the terms 
of the mortgage. 

In equity, however, the position of the parties is entirely 
different; the mortgagor is the owner and the mortgagee has 
only a lien on the land to secure his debt. The court of equity 
regards the mortgagor's equity of redemption as a true estate, 
transferable, descendible, and devisable.* This estate he can 
mortgage by a second mortgage, which leaves in him an equity 
of redemption that can, in turn, be mortgaged and so with each 
later mortgage that he may make. No mortgage subsequent to 
the first can, however, be a conveyance of the legal title, be- 
cause that is already in the first mortgagee. Later mortgages 
constitute only equitable claims. 

The progressive emphasis put, with the development of 
equitable doctrines, upon the character of the mortgage as a 

1 Doe t;. Ughtfoot, 8 M. & W. 553, 564 ; Eeech v. HaU, 1 Doug. 21» 
and notes to same in Smith's L. C. See Jones Mort., 6th ed., § 702. 
Now in many States the mortgagee is by statute deprived of his right 
to possession. Id. 

> Jones Mort., 6th ed., § 1114. 

» Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 537. 

« Eeech t;. Hall, 1 Doug. 21 ; Partridge v, Bere, 5 B. & Aid. 604. 
This, however, is only in strict theory and when the mortgagor per- 
sonally is in possession. Moss t;. Gallimore, 1 Doug. 279. It is said 
he is only quodam mode tenant at will. Id. See 4 Kent Com. 155-157. 

• Casborne v. Scarfe, 1 Atk. 603, 605 ; 4 Kent Com. 158. 
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security that is essentially a lien upon rather than a conveyance 
of the land, together with the effect of statutes dealing with the 
rights of the parties, has led to the adoption in the majority of 
the American States of another theory of mortgages, the lien 
theory.^ This theory, which is followed at law as well as in 
equity, r^ards a mortgage, notwithstanding the form of the 
instrimient, as only creating a lien on tbe land. The mort- 
gagee's interest is personal property. He has no right to the 
possession of the land, unless by virtue of some special agreement 
or cbcumatance. The mortgagor is legal owner and remains 
such until foreclosure, and his estate has the ordinary char- 
acteristics of a legal hereditament, subject to the lien of the 
mortgage. It is still called an equity of redemption, but this 
name, under the lien theory, is merely a survival of the old 
terminology and has no technical significance. Subsequent 
mortgages do not differ in nature from the first and are only 
liens, normally taking precedence in the order of creation. 

A strict foreclosure is not adapted to the lien theory, because 
the barring of the mortgagor's interest in the land would not 
put the legal title in the mortgagee or accomplish the payment 
of the debt. Hence, where the lien theory prevails, foreclosure 
takes the form of a sale of the property, the proceeds being used, 
so far as they will go, to pay the expenses of the proceeding and 
the mortgage debt and interest. Finally, if there is any surplus, 
it is paid to the mortgagor. 

In a few States there is a third theory, compounded of the 
other two and known as the ccymbirusHon theory. By this, a 
mortgage operates under the lien theory until the law day, i.e., 
until then creating only a lien. If, however, payment is not 
made when due, the mortgage is thenceforth regarded as a con- 
veyance, the mortgagee becomes entitled to possession and is 
considered to be the legal owner. Before default the position 
of mortgagor and mortgagee is the same as under the lien theory ; 
afterwards their position is like that of mortgagor and mortgagee 
under the conveyance theory. 

Whatever theory of mortgage is held, its essential purpose to 
1 Jones Mort., 6th ed., §§ 12-^59 ; Reeves Real Prop. § 757. 
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secure a debt and its fundamental character as security only are 
fully established and never ignored by the courts. The theo- 
retical rights of the mortgagee as legal owner under the con- 
veyance theory are not carried beyond the point necessary to 
protect his security.* The results of the recognition, by courts 
both of law and of equity, of the actual purpose and nature of a 
mortgage are departures in some particulars from the strict 
doctrine professed to be held. Thus, even at law, the mortgagor 
is treated as owner in his relations with other persons than the 
mortgagee, and the courts of equity have given the mortgagee 
some of the rights of an owner when deemed essential for the 
protection of his security.* Always and everywhere it is 
absolutely impossible to make a mortgage without an equity of 
redemption. The parties cannot by any device make a mort- 
gage by means of which there can be a forfeiture without a f ore- 
closiu^. In a court of equity the debt to secure which the 
mortgage is given is regaided as the principal thing and the 
mortgage as the incident. Hence, in equity, whoever acquires 
the debt also owns any mortgage given to secure it. 

EQUITABLE MORTGAGES 

If an attempt to make a mortgage fails because of defective 
execution, as, for example, under the old law, when the mort- 
gagor undertook to convey by feoffment but made no livery of 
seisin,' the transaction has no legal validity. So, also, when one 
makes an informal executory promise to give a mortgage in 
return for money advanced ^ there is no legal mortgage. No 
title has been conveyed to the mortgagee and no lien that a 
court of law can recognize has been created. A court of equity, 
however, will take account of the existence of a consideration 
and the intent to give a security to the creditor. That coxxrt, 
acting upon its maxim that equity regards as done that which 

1 Reeves Real Prop. § 760. 

s Jones Mort., 6th ed., §§ 11, 664, 667, 609, 702. 

' Burgh V, Franois, Rep. temp. Finch, 28. 

« Sir Simeon Stewart's Case, 2 Soh. & Lef . p. 381. 
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ought to be done^ will treat either the defective attempt or the 
promise as giving the creditor an actual lien upon the land 
attempted or promised to be mortgaged.^ These equitable 
liens are often called equitable mortgages. They have nothing in 
conmion with the equitable theory of mortgages. The latter 
is equity's special treatment of a transaction having legal 
validity as a conmion law mortgage. An equitable mortgage 
has no standing of any sort as a mortgage in a court of law. 

THE RECOBBING ACTS 

The foregoing pages have traced the development of the law 
of transfers and mortgages of real property from their common 
law origins, through the modifications that have resulted from 
the equity system of uses and the Statutes of Uses and Wills and 
the local American statutes, to the modem forms at present 
prevailing in the United States. There remains, however, to 
be mentioned an important statutory feature of the modem 
American law of conveyancing, namely, the so-called Recording 
Acts that have been passed in every State. These are statutes 
that provide for making public records of conveyances, mort- 
gages, wills, and some other instruments affecting real property. 
These records, with a system of indexing, are kept in certain 
public oflBces where they are open to inspection by anyone de- 
siring to examine them. In a few States a deed or mortgage is 
not valid unless it is recorded. In general, however, reconling is 
not essential to the validity of the instrument but has certain 
bearings upon its effect. 

The effect of the recording acts is, usually, two-fold. In 
the first place, when an instrument within the provisions of the 
act is recorded, the law deems that everyone who subsequently 
may claim an interest in the land through or under the maker 
of the recorded instrument has notice of it, so that the same 
consequences flow from its being on record that would result 
from his personal knowledge of its existence and contents as 
recorded. This may be of importance with respect to priorities 

> See P6nu Eq. Jur. § 368 ; Daggett v. Rankin, 31 CaL 321, 326-327. 
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of right under conflicting instruments of title. Secondly, as 
between two persons who take conflicting deeds or mortgages 
of the same property from the same source of title, the later 
incumbrancer will acquire priority if he puts his conveyance 
on record first, provided he took the deed for value and in good 
faith without notice of the other's claim. 

The object of these statutes is to enable a prospective pur- 
chaser or incumbrancer to examine the state of the title to the 
land. The system of recording instruments of title achieves 
that publicity in the conveying of land which, in this country 
at least, is regarded as an important matter of policy and vrhich 
was ancientiy attained by a public livery of sebin.^ 

1 Reeves Real Prop. §§ 1119-1123; Tiffany Real Prop. §§ 475^187. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE EFFECT OF MARRIAGE ON THE REAL PROP- 
ERTY INTERESTS OF THE SPOUSES: THE HUS- 
BAND'S MARITAL ESTATE — THE WIFE'S SEP- 
ARATE ESTATE IN EQUITY — THE MARRIED 
WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACTS — CURTESY — DOWER 

Under the common law marriage produced results of much 
consequence to the property rights of the parties. Out of it 
there arose, under the requisite conditions, certain legal interests 
of the spouses in the property of each other. It was, moreo ver, 
a familiar doctrine of the conmion law that husband and wife 



became, m theory, one person on nmr riftg^ anr^ fho^ ^'>^A wi^^'** 
legal existence was for many purposes suspended and merg ed 
in that of her husband while the marriage state continued .^ 
Coverture, by which is meant the condition of being a marrie d 
woman,' had, therefore, most important effects on the le gal 
status and property rights of a wife. ' 

The harsh results of the common law doctrine were conjJdfiEr 
ably ameliorat ed by the courts of eamtv . and now, by legislation 
eiiat'leJ fof lhe most part in the second half of the last century . 
thai docT Tme its elf has been lary;ely a brogated and the le^ 
condition of ma rrieJ^womft Ti, pmfniindly--^ii^wr- However, 
soiBe eAauimiLlion of the common law rules is necessary to a 
correct understanding of the older cases and of the statutes and 
the present day law. 

THE husband's MARrTAL ESTATE 

At common law, as a consequence of the suspension of the 
wife's independent existence, the husband, by the mere fact of 

^ 1 Bla. Com. 442 ; 2 Kent Com. 129. * Co. Litt. 112 a. 
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YOiS* Although it is common to say that the husband was seised 
in the right of his wife. The seisin fhuR nhtftj|^fd 
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It was for the period of coverture and was 
a freehold because it might endure for his life, although not 
necessarily so, for it would be terminated by the death of either 
spouse ^ or by divorce.* Tt yravp. In'yi f^ntroj^ yf tJie land dur - 
i ng coverture . He had an ab^lute right to an tLe rents and 
profits.^ tie coul(^ wifhnut h\^ ynf e^s concurrence^ ft lien_his 
marital es^ 
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"pnn ^^^ Inntl thnt ^^ T"'g^^ iia^rt^ m^(\^io [if the husband sur- 
vived, his marital estate was none the less ended at the wife's 
death and the termination of coverture. 
Spouses coidd not convey directly to each oth^r b e cause they 
?re legallv one person." The husband, it is true, could convey 



were 



1 Co. Litt. 351 a. > Took v. Glasoook, 1 Wms. Saund. 250, 253, n. 

* Go. Litt. 29 a. « Com. Dig., Pleader, 2 A 1. 
» RobertBon v. Norris, 11 Q. B. 916. 

• Wright V. Wright's Lessee, 2 Md. 429, 439. 
» Clapp V. Stoughton, 10 Pick. 463. 

• Robertson v. Norris, 11 Q. B. 916. Kent, citing Preston, 1 Abst. 
Tit. 334, 435, 436, says that the authorities show that the husband 
had power to transfer the whole estate of his wife and that the estate 
would be in the alienee of the husband, subject to the right of entry 
of the wife, or her heirs, which entry was necessary to revest the estate 
after the husband discontinued it. 2 Kent Com. 133. 

* Beale v, Knowles, 45 Me. 479. 

^^ At common law she had no right of entry to avoid her husband*s 
alienation but must resort to the writ of cut in vita. Lit. Ten. § 594, 
but by statute, 32 Hen. VIII, c. 28, she and her heirs were given a right 
of entry after her husband's death. Co. litt. 326 a ; 2 Kent Com. 133. 

"Lit. Ten. § 168; Co. Litt. 112 a, b, 187 b. A husband could 
devise to his wife because it did not take effect until after his death. 
Id. 
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to a third person who would then convey to the wife or to the 
husband and wife together as might be desired^ or the husband 
could convey to a third {)erson to the use of the wife or of himself 
and his wife. A married woman ^ however^ hud no ^Anflfi itv to 
< y"yf y ^^^ i«>»>/rC| anygn p.' As 
in Her l^tuLAodJbfi. 
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\e only means at common law ' by which it cguliLheafcpm- 
pBshed w as by a fine,^ or, in the case of an estate taj], f^ mmnfinn 
* T e&SySHy •* t o which both spouses were parties and in which the 
wife was separately examined by the judges as to the voluntari- 
ness of her participation in the proceedings. This was the law 
of England until 1833, when \j^jistxLtA^ a di o d w ae ai ibe t it ut a d . 

.fprj^ugjfifi. In the Uiiited Stetftip howfivfir, hy a prartice that : ' 

e arly obtained recognition from the courts of a number of the^^??;^^^^ 
'Sta tes as a part of then* coT^m nn ky^ mftfri^ w omen were able./ - . .. » * y / 

even before the mod ^'^ <^fAtiif<»q *r. rv^nxroy iht^tr frf^hf\\A lanAa'-^ ' ^ 

by a deed in which their husbands joine d.^ * 

Chattels personal of the wife became/on marriage, absolutely 

and for all purpose^ th^ hngKftnH'a.^ h^^ rhfttt/^^lft tpaI fw^ii- 



4' 



i • 



pied a position midway between her realty and her persona lty. 
A term of years of wmcli she was possessed wag personal ty, so 

during his lifetime, enjoy and alienate absolutely and thus 
put forever beyond the reach of the wife. Chi the other hand , 
i t was like realtv in that, if he did not in fact ahe nati^ i^ find if he 
died leaving her surviving hun. he could not pvft it by wylL 
and sti e took it again in her own righ t. Yet, if he outlived his 

1 Co. Litt. 42 b, n. 4 ; Conoord Bank v. Bellis, 10 Gush. 276. 
' From the thirteenth oentury onwards. 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. 
Law, 211 409. 

• 2 Foil. & Maatl., 2d ed., 410 ; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 302. 

• Com. Dig., Baron and Feme, G 2, Recovery, B 1. 

• 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 74. 

• Manchester v, Hongh, 5 Mas. 67, Fed. Cas. 9005. See Fowler 
p. Shearer, 7 Mass. 14, 20 ; Jackson v. Gilchrist, 15 Johns. 89, 109- 
110. 

' Co. litt. 351 b ; 2 Bla. Com. 435 ; 2 Kent Com. 143. 
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wife he was allowed to keep her chattels real as his absolute 
property.* 

THE wife's separate ESTATE IN EQUFTT 

Although the common law doctrines that gave the husband 
his legal marital estate persisted unchanged by statute until 



comparatively recent times, ihe practical effect of the 1^ 1 
rules could be obviated, during the last two centunes, by takmg 



i CTvantag ;^ ftf f ^** nntmn r\t thft fpyi ^ of eouit^ ^ jn I'^^^w^ppUr^.p^ 
a nd enforcing trust s for married women , by means of which 
t hey could Jiave separate estates that were completely und er 
their indepe ndent control. tIiis methoa ot avoiding the Imita- 
tions put by tne common Uiw upon married women in respect 
to the ownership and control of property was widely employed 
by the propertied classes to whom it was a matter of importance 
and who had the means to avail themselves of it. TTie courts 
of equity did not f i ^l ^nnd by th** *^^^^i^ \^r« 4-ii«o«^, ^t fim 
unity of hiiahand and wif ft, Hence. if property, either real or 
personal, was conveyed to a trustee for tb ^ wjfr ^"'^ ^^^ mtAnt^n 
was manifest ed in the conveyance that the property st u^nlH Kp 
h eld bv the trusi:ee for ^ hq flfPftrP^** "°^ ^^ ^^'^ ^'^"^ fl^rf flT? 
from her h usband's control, a co ur t of pqm 'ty wnif^^ q^iir*> ^^f v»pi' 
the entire management of and dominion over the trust est ate.* 
ihere was no conflicrwlth the' comihofa law rules, for the legal 
title remained in the trustee, and it was only the equitable 
estate that the wife enjoyed. This, however, gave her sub- 
stantially as full control as though she were an unmarried 
woman with the legal title in her own name. She was allowed 
to receive and spend the income and profits of the estate ' and, 
generally, to manage, convey, and dispose of it without the con- 
currence of her husband and as if sole, unless restrained by the 

1 Co. Litt. 46 b, 300 a, 351 a, n. 1 ; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 
410 ; 2 Bla. Com. 434r^435 ; 2 Kent Com. 134-135. And that with- 
out taking out administration to her. Com. Dig., Baron and Feme, 
£ 2; Doe v. Polgrean, 1 H. Bla. 535. 

s 2 Kent Com. 162 ; Story Eq. Jur., 14th ed., §§ 1806 et seq. 

* Picquet v. Swan, 4 Mas. 443, Fed. Cas. 11133. 
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terms of the instrument creating the trust.^ She was, moreove r > 
allowed to give it bv will, fo r. ^j^^"g^ ^^ ^H Ff^ Pitp«/>iiy f^ 
ma ke a will as such, the courts of equity treated her will of 
ner separate estate as a direct j^p tn the trustee as to the dis- ^ 
po sition that ah^ t!#^ hirnt|^ mak e of the trust property 

onn y^^yl^ r^wv^Y^l TiSrr. *r. />oi>rjr fMtJ- ^pr TIHstlPS t fauS eXprCSSC d/' 

'o yive her such control of her property it was not enough to 
smaply create a trust for the wife. That would be to merely 
give her equitable property in which her husband would have 
rights and which would lack the peculiar characteristics of the 
separate estate.' To best ow upon her the latter kin d of 
^"t<>i^^^ thf iT^t<^"t4 on Thar it hft for her spparate uaa jp ustJiaye 
been made clearly app arent, Knf nn f>ffppf^ ial technical word s 

rere required to bfi uff*^ ^" AirprAgging fVnif iTif»nf 4 
Equity further dev j^j^p**^ ^^f' Hnr>triiu% c^ tfeejgfipaiatejBrtate 
by holding that, ev enlf gp fypr«^g tn^nt ^"° nw^o*i^ Kn^ p^^P" 
e rty was conveyed directlv ^f^ tliP inr jf^ f/^y K^r o^poyQi^ojtag^ 

t he husban d, who took the t^gni Tnawtol ^Q^nt^ in loTiH nrL>M>i- 
V eyed an d tH ftb«^^"tP Ip p ral fiflp tn pPisrniiiil nni|iiiiii miiiili^ 

be com pelled to hold his legal title as truste e for the wife tojier 
ca^^^^jlP iT*"^ '''^'^ °""'^ ^Qi»i4-^ therefore, was accomplished, 
whether the property was conveyed to a trustee for the wife or 
directly to her.^ It is still generally quite possible to create a 
separate estate in equity/ but it is not now common to resort 
to this device, no longer necessary for the protection of the 
wife on accoimt of the modem legislation in regard to married 
women's property. 

THE MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACTS 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century very radical 
and extensive legislation, conmionly referred to as the Married 

^ Taylor v. Meads, 4 De G. J. & 8. 597 ; Jackson v. Hobhouse, 2 Mer. 
483. 

* Taylor v. Meads, 4 De O. J. & 8. 597. 

' 8ee Pom. Eq. Jur. } 1098 ; Taylor v. Meads, 4 De O. J. & 8. 597, 
per Lord Westbury. 

* Perry Trusts, §} 647-650. » Bennet v. Davis, 2 P. Wms. 316, 

* Holliday v. Hively, 198 Pa. 8t. 335. 
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Women's Property Acts, was passed in England and the United 
States. These statutes vary so widely in scope and have been 
subjected to such divergent construction by the courts that no 
concise statement can be made of the law in reference to the 
property rights of married women throughout the country at 
large. In a genera l way, the legislation began by giving I^a l 
status to the equitable doctrmes t hai esrablisned ihe separa te 

ftqtAtft m ftniij^v.hnf It Rppliftri tn all prnpi^rfy ^jf IBfl"?*^ wampn 



and not suni 



simply to su ch as was co nveyed to them as a sqj arate 
estai^ l ^elater legislation in the States that have gone far - 
thest in this development has given married women comple te 
inde pendence of iheir husbands in respect to the wi^e^s prop - 



ergjMQghtL Other States have been far more conservative 
and have only partially emancipated the property of wives 
from their husbands' control.^ 

C H course, the eflPect of securiqg to t,hfi wf^^ the j*^^*^'^^ ^^ 
her pr operty and giving to her the indepeT idftn^ ^i^nftyftip^nt of 



the husband's pommnn law marjlal eatatp. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily affect the existence of certain other important 
common law interests of the spouses in the realty of each other 
that are now to be examined. 



CURTESY 

At common law^. when- certai n, conditio ns are fulfilled, a 
husband gains a life estate in hi s wife's lands and such of h er 

in^the land of ano ther but not, however, in reversions an d 

refflaindew on existing part^ nilar fff^^tp^ ^^ ^^^^qV^/^I/I > Thjs^ 

interest is known as an estate by curtesy. The name probably 
owes its 6i4glll 10 Lhu nulluil iLui the English law showed special 
favor or courtesy to the husband.' It is an interest entirely 

1 See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 6420-6422. See Chap. 8, Rights. 
Powers, and Duties of Concurrent Owners. 

* Co. Litt. 29 ; Chew v. Commissioners &c., 5 Rawle, 160. On cur- 
tesy in determinable fees, see Note, 20 L. R. A. (n.s.) 858. 

s The estate was also known as an estate by the law of England and 
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distinct from the husband's marital estate,^ although for 
practical purposes the marital estate is merged in curtesy when 
the latter arises. 

The requisites that must be satisfied to entitle a husband to 
curtesy are: Firsts t here must be a f^^yl niA rriage. but a vo id- 
able mar rift^fyft la Hilfpni^nf pmviHf#l if Ka nnf aPtiiQlly oTrm/l^ 

by judicial decree.* Se cond, the wife must at some time durin g 
c overture have seisin in deed] , ^f , ly* i^ ^q 1*^q pr^p<>r1y a na\]Z\ 
^tiHaf q**'«^'^ Hf%i»rAvAr^ iirliPnovAr the wifc is scised, in law or 
in deed, the husband is jointly seised with her and he has the 
power at any time during covertme to turn their seisin in law 
into one in deed * and thus satisfy this requisite to curtesy. 
It is immaterial at what time during coverture the seisin occurs 
or how long it continues. In the United States, on account 
of the lessened importance of seisin,^ there is a rather general 
relaxation of the rule requiring seisin in deed. In most of the 
States where curtesy exists seisin in law is sufficient and in 
so me a mere leya]| trf^T^ ^^hftUt -*^^'*^^ n of any kind, bux evefy ^ 

as an estate by the curtesy of England. The emphasis seems to have 
been plaoed ujwn the peculiarly EngUsh character of the right, in con- 
tradistinction to the Norman law which was in some respects less 
favorable to the husband. See 2 Poll. & MaitL, 2d ed., 414 ; 3 Holds- 
worth Hist. Eng. Law, 153. Blackstone's derivation of the name from 
"curtis", i.e., the lord's court, as referring to the husband alone doing 
homage for the wife's land, seems now discredited. C/. Digby Real 
Prop., 5th ed., 174. 

iC/. In re McEenna, 9 Fed. 27, 30. 

« Cruise Dig. Tit. V, o. 1, § 9. See Price v. Price, 124 N. Y. 
589. 

* Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 233. 

* Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 237. In some cases of incorporeal 
hereditaments a seisin in law was held to be sufficient when from the 
nature of the case a seisin in deed was impossible to obtain, as, when 
the wife inherits an advowson and dies before a vacancy occurs. Co. 
Litt. 29 a ; 2 Bla. Com. 127. 

* It appears that the chief reason at conunon law for requiring seisin 
in deed was that without it there would be no possibility of the issue 
of the mafriage inheriting from the mother. As the common law rule 
of descent from the person who last died seised in deed is abrogated 
in the United States, the requirement of seisin in deed to give curtesy 
is abolished in all but the most conservative States. See Borland's 
Lessee v. Marshall, 2 Ohio St. 308 ; Co. Litt. 40 a. 
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whftrft thftTft mi^at h^ nf Ipuj^f an iminP^liftfA m'glif ^f ^»»»iy 1 

lat IS why there is no curtesy in an estate of the wife that 
continues as only a reversion or remainder during the entire 
period of coverture, for of such an estate there is no seisin^ 
nor is there a right of entry. Third, the wife^s estate must b e 
o ne of inheritance, s uch that issue of the marriage ntiight 
possibly inherit, as hdrs of the wife, the same estate that the 
wife has.^ This includes estates in fee simple and fee tail. 

Fourth^ ^ff V1^^'° Aqfnfp miiQf nr^ >w> nnP \^ j^int t/*Tia.nPV. 

b ecau se, if it w ere,jbhe^ri^t^^f anrv^^^^'^^p VftiiM tflkf pre- 

al so, one in her own right a nd beneficial to he r. Thus, if she 
is a trustee of land ^or anotber her husband has no curtesy.* 
Her estate, however^ need not necessarilY hfi l*^B"^i for if she is a 
cestui que trust and has an equitable fee there may be curtesy 
in it.^ Fifth, issue of the marriage miiaf Ka hnrr\ aHv<» dnrinr 
the li fetLme oft h fr ^^fi - Hence, if the mother dies before the 
^ild IS bom and it is taken.from her body, there is no curtesy, 
although the child lives. If, however, it is bom alive in the 
mother's lifetime, it is immaterial how short a time the mother 
or the child lives and which survives the other. It does not 
matter whether the issue is bom before or after the wife acquires 
her seisin or whether the child dies before she is seised ; ^ and» 

^ Seisin in deed required : Neely v. Butler, 10 B. Men. 48. Same 
except In case of wild land : Collins v. Russell, 184 N. T. 74 {semble). 
Seisin in law sufBdent : Mettler o. Miller, 129 lU. 630. Title suffident : 
Borland's Lessee v. Marshall, 2 Ohio St. 308 ; Bush v, Bradley, 4 Day, 
208. See Reeves Real Prop. } 449; Tiffany Real Prop. } 205. 

* lit. Ten. § 52. 

* Co. Litt. 183 a. There is curtesy in tenancy in common and in 
oo-parceuary. Cruise Dig. Tit. XIX, § 10 ; id. Tit. XX, } 19. 

* Norton v, McDevit, 122 N. C. 755 ; Chew v. Commissioners &o., 
5 Rawle, 160. The husband of a mortgagee in fee does not have curtesy 
while the equity of redemption exists. 4 Kent Com. 32. A commbn 
instance of a seisin that is not beneficial is the case of the purchase 
of land and the immediate giving back of a purchase money mortgage. 
The mortgagor's seisin is instantaneous only, not beneficial, and such a 
mortgage takes precedence over a claim for either curtesy or dower. 

* Watts V. Ball, 1 P. Wms. 109 ; Rawlings v. Adams, 7 Md. 26. 

* lit. Ten. { 35 ; Co. litt. 29 b. 
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in general, the order of events is inunaterial.^ To give th e 
husban d ci urtesy, the issue m ust be such as may by possibility , 
iFit survives the wife^ inherit from her tbe same estate th at she 
has. Usually, this will be so as a matter of course, but it may 
happen otherwise. Thus, if the wife has an estate in tail 
male and the only issue of the marriage is female, the husband 
cannot have curtesy.* 

If the above described requisites are all fulfilled, then, by 
the common law, the husband has curtesy. It is an estate for 
his life, as well while his wife lives as after her death, if he 
survives her, and her heirs are postponed in their enjoyment of 
the inheritance imtil he dies. What they inherit i j^ « ^Yf ^^^" ' 
on his life estat e. Thft estAti> bv^cnrtftsv fcginawhftn mprriupp 
s ftisjin , Rnd hirth nf inmin havr nil thrrr nnmirrafij anH it i'^ then 
ca lled curtesy initiate. U ppn tfie de^f j^ of th^ lyifg the jS^tateJn 

nature o^ an estate by curtesy is the same whether it is initiate 
or consummate. It is, in fact, all the same estate. From its 
beginning as curtesy initiate the husband is tenant by curtesy 
and has a life estate which he can transfer and which can be 
seized by his creditors on legal process against him.*^ His, 
r ights and d] 
ot her life tenants. 

1 Co. Litt. 30 a ; 2 Bla. Com. 128. So, if the wife is seised during 
coverture and then is disseised and afterward issue is bom, the hus- 
band has curtesy. Id. Jackson v. Johnson, 5 Cow. 74, 95. So, where 
by statute the wife had power to convey her realty by separate convey- 
ance and did so before birth of issue, and issue was afterward bom, 
the husband had curtesy. Comer v. Chamberlain, 6 Allen, 166. 

« lit. Ten. { 62. 

> See 2 Inst. 301 (4). 

* Co. litt. 30 a ; 2 Bla. Com. 128. 

* Co. Litt. 30 a ; In re McKenna, 9 Fed. 27 ; Dawson v. Edwards, 
189 HI. 60. In re McEenna, supra, takes the view that curtesy be- 
gins from the time marriage and seisin of the wife concur, even before 
the birth of issue. In Guion v. Anderson, 8 Humph. 297, 325, it is 
said that the estate by curtesy cannot exist until the death of the wife ; 
and it has been held by some courts that during coverture husband 
and wife are jointly sdsed, so that the statute of limitations runs in 
favor of an adverse possessor against her as well as him. Melvin v* 
Proprietors &o., 16 Pick. 161 ; Guion v. Anderson, »upra. 
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CUBTEST IN THE XTNTTED STATES 

There has been considerable legislation in the United States 
affecting curtesy. In some of the States it has been altogether 
abolished by statute.^ Other States have retained curtesy, but 
in them, by reason of the Married Women's Property Acts, 
which have enlarged the powers of married women over their 
own property, the wife can defeat the husband's estate by curtesy 
by a conveyance of the land during her lifetime or by a devise 
of it.* In these jurisdictions the husband's right to curtesy is 
reduced to an estate for the balance of his life in case he sur- 
vives his wife and in such real property only as she does not 
dispose of by deed or will. In a third class of States the wife 
can convey the land during her lifetime and thus defeat her 
husband's curtesy but cannot by her will deprive him of the 
estate.' Finally, in a number of States, the husband's right 
to curtesy, after the wife's death, exists substantially as at 
common law and cannot be barred by the wife.* Where 
curtesy exists in the United States the nature of the estate and, 
for the most part, the requisites are the same as at common 
law ; but the requirement of seisin in deed is modified as already 
explained, and in some States no issue need be bom.*^ More- 
over, the effect of the Married Women's Property Acts in giving 
the wife control of her own property is to deprive the husband 
of the right to the use and profits of her land while she lives, 
so that the estate, if he finally has it, cannot begin In possession 
until her death. 

DOWER 

husband , ana lo gous to tVip ImsKanH'fl ni^p<>y '" the ^'^'^'q 
realty ,*ls known ak iower^ Like curtesy, dower is a life estate, 

^ Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 3301-3302. There is no curtesy where 
the oommunity system prevails. See McEIay Commumty Prop. } 108. 
> See Hatfield v. Sneden, 54 N. Y. 280. 
» See Porch v. Fries, 18 N. J. Eq. 204 ; Breeding v. Davis, 77 Va. 639. 

* Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 3301. * Ibid. 

* Five kinds of dower were known to the earlier English law : 1. 
dower by the common law, the dower described in the text ; 2. dower 
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but it is an estate in only one-third of all of the husband's lands 
and tenements that are of the kind subject to the dower right. 
The kind of real ly that is subject to dower and to which..it 
attaches is land ^ and incorporeal heredita ments of the nature 
ot rig hts in gross m the land of anolher. as. rents and profits i 
prendre.' In promts and easements appurtenant there can be 
no dower except as incidental to dower in land to which they 
are appurtenant, for such rights cannot be separated from the 
dominant tenement.' 
Contrary to the rule in the case of curtesy/ it was the settled 

by special oustom; 3. dower od ostium ecdenae; 4. dower ex cissensu 
pairis; and 5. dower de la pluis heale. Of these only the first is found 
in the United States. The first and second exitft in England, subject 
to modifications made by the Dower Act, 3 & 4 Wm. IV, o. 105. The 
third and fourth were abolished by the Dower Act. The fifth, being 
dependent upon the distinction between tenure in chivalry and tenure 
in socage, was practically abolished by 12 Car. II, c. 24, which con* 
verted the military tenures into socage. Lit. Ten. }§ 35-51 ; Bac. 
Abr., Dower and Jointure, O ; 3 Holdsworth Hist. Eng. Law, 157-160 ; 
2 Bla. Com. 132-133; Ohallis Real Prop., 3d ed., 345-346; Reeves 
Real Prop. § 461. 

^ Some of the New England States do not allow dower in wild lands, 
on the theory that the widow cannot make any profitable use of them 
without committing waste. Conner v. Shepherd, 15 Mass. 164 ; Stim. 
Amer. Stat. L. § 3219. Contra, Chapman v. Schroeder, 10 Ga. 321 ; 
Campbell, Appellant, 2 Doug. (Mich.) 141. The latter is the general 
rule outside of New England. 

« Lit. Ten. § 36 ; Co. Litt. 32 a. 

* See Profits ^ Prendre, page 193, and Easements, page 197. 

* "The difficulty in which the courts of equity have been involved 
with respect to dower, I apprehend, originally arose thus : They had 
assumed, as a principle in acting upon trusts, to follow the law ; and 
according to this principle, they ought, in all cases where rights at- 
tached on legal estates, to have attached the same rights upon trusts, 
and, consequently, to have given dower of an equitable estate. It was 
found, however, that in cases of dower, this principle, if pursued to the 
utmost, w^uld a£Fect the titles to a laige proportion of the estates in 
the county ; for that parties had been acting, on the footing of dower, 
upon a contrary ininciple, and had supposed, that by the creation of a 
trust, the right of dower would be prevented from attaching. Many 
I>erson8 had purchased under this idea, and the country would have 
been thrown into the utmost confusion, if courts of equity had fol- 
lowed their general rule, with respect to trusts in the oases of dower. 
But the same objection did not apply to tenancy by the curtesy ; for 
no person would purchase an estate subject to tenancy by the curtesy. 
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doctrine of the Enylish courts that there was tjq dower in 
equitable estates, including equities of redemp tion / up til the 
law was c hanged by statute in 183 4.^ In the United States, the 
rule in respect to dower in equitable estates is not uniform. In 
some States dower is not allowed,* but in very many of the 
States statutes have given dower in equitable estates in general/ 
and occasionally the same rule has been adopted by the courts 

without a statute.^ In tht^. Api^nVj^p S^fsLfp^s, Hnwpr is g<*npra|fy 

allowed in equities of redemption, subject to thp Tnortg^^ rp* 
I'his Is true even where the conveyance theory of mortgages 
prevails.^ Where statutes have given dower in equitable 
estates in general, it follows, as a matter of course, that there is 

without the conourrence of the person m whom that right was vested. 
This I take to be the true reason of the distinction between dower and 
tenancy by the curtesy. It was necessary for the security of purchasers, 
of mortgagees, and of other persons taking the legal estates, to depart 
from the general principle in case of dower ; but it was not necessary 
in the case of tenancy by the curtesy. Pending the coverture, a woman 
oould not alien without her husband ; and, therefore, nothing she could 
do could be understood by a purchaser to affect his interest ; but where 
the husband was seised or entitled in his own right, he had full power 
of disposing, except so far as dower might attach; and the general 
opinion having long been, that dower was a mere legal right, and that, 
as the existence of a trust estate previously created prevented the 
right of dower attaching at law, it would also prevent the property 
from all claim of dower in equity, and many titles depending on this 
opinion; it was found that it would be mischievous in this instance 
to the general principle, that equity should follow the law ; and it has 
been so long and so clearly settled, that a woman should not have 
dower in equity who is not entitled at law, that it would be shaking 
everything, to attempt to disturb the rule." Lord Redesdale in D'Arcy 
V. Blake, 2 Sch. & Lef . 387. See also Casbume v. Scarfe, 2 Jao. & W. 
194 ; Burgess v. Wheate, 1 Bla. W. 123, 182. 

» Dixon V. Sayville, 1 Bro. C. C. 326 ; Maybury v. Brien, 15 Pet, 21, 
38. 

« The Dower Act, 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 105. 

* E.g., see Hopkinson t^. Dumas, 42 N. H. 296. 

< Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 3212. See Tiffany Real Prop. § 184, n. 92. 
Sometimes dower in equitable estates is given in such only as the 
husband owns at the time of his death. In re Ransom, 17 Fed. 331 : 
Hamilton v. Hughes, 6 J. J. Marsh. 581 ; MOler v. Wilson, 15 Ohio, 
108, 116. 

• Shoemaker v. Walker, 2 S. & R. 554. 

< 4 Kent Com. 44. ' Snow v. Stevens, 15 Mass. 278. 
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dower in an equity of redemption. So, too, under the lien 

theory of mortgages, naturally, dower is allowed in the estate 

of the mortgagor.^ Moreover, in a number of States dower is 

given in equities of redemption by special statutory provision.' 

To the existence of dower, as of curtesy, certain r e quisi tes 

are necessary . There must be a lawful marriage. However, a 

voidable marriage is sujficient, if it be not actually avoided by 

decree of a court.' T he husband must at some time durj i p g 

c overture be seised of the real property in which the dower is 

claimed.^ However, unlike the original common law rule in 

regard to curtesy, the seisin to give dower need not necessarily 

be a seisin in deed. \ seisin in law is sufficient,^ but theye 

must, at common la w, ^ sfti^n Ht^^^ ^" ^°^ ^r it? ^^*^ Hence, 

when the husband's estate is, during the entire period of the 

coverture, a reversion or remainder after a particular estate of 

freehold, there is no dower.* If, however, in such a case, the 

particular estate is one for years, the husband has the seisin 

and that requisite to dower b satisfied.^ The estate of which 

the husband is seised must be one of inheritance, t.g.. in fee 

s imple or fee tail.^ So, when the husband had a life estate with 

remainder to another for life, remainder to the husband in fee, 

and he died before the intervening estate ended, his widow did 

not have dower, for at no time during coverture had he been 

seised of an estate of inheritance.* The estate^ furthermore , 

must be one that could be inheritable by issue t hat juight 

possiblv be bom of the TY}ftrrifigp^<> _ This requisite is now 

1 Mills V. Van Voorhies, 20 N. Y. 412. 
s Stdm. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 3214, 3216. 

• Co. litt. 33 a ; Smart v. Whaley, 6 Sm. & M. 308 ; Bonham v. 
Badgley, 2 Gilm. (IlL) 622. 

« lit. Ten. § 36. 

• Co. Utt. 31 a ; Atwood v. Atwood, 22 Pick. 283. 

• D'Arcy v. Blake, 2 Soh. & Lef . 387 ; Durando v. Dtirando, 23 N. T. 
331. 

f Boyd V. Hunter, 44 Ala. 705, 719. The English Dower Act, 3 & 4 
Wm. IV, c. 105, allows dower out of estates as to which the husband 
has only a right of action. See also Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 3211. 

• Lit. Ten. § 36 ; 2 Bla. Com. 131. 

• Moore v. Esty, 5 N. H. 479. »• Lit. Ten. { 53. 
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practically always satisfied. It could be lacking in the case of 
an estate in special tail, where such exist, to a man and his 
issue by' a particular wife. If she died and he remarried, the 
second wife could not have dower. It is not necessaiy as a 
requisite to dower that issue of the marriage be actually bom, 
wherein the rule differs from that pertaining to ciu1;esy.^ 

T^e husband^s estate must not be one in joint tenan cy, 
because t he right of survivorship would be superior to the wife 's 
dower right,^ Tjie seisin must b< ? h<>nftfinin1 fi\ fht^ htiaUar^A 
The common case in which the seisin is not beneficial is when he 
takes title and transfers it again by conveyances constituting 
one transaction, the title having been taken for that purpose.^ 
A familiar example is when one purchases land and takes a deed 
and gives back a mortgage to secure the purchase price or some 
part of it. The vendee's seisin is said to be "transitory", and 
he is regarded as being merely "a conduit of title." His 
seisin is not beneficial to him as against the mortgagee but only 
serves to enable the mortgagor to pass the mortgagee's interest 
to the latter. Hence, " a purchase money mortgage " is superior 
to the dower right of the mortgagor's wife.* The presence or 
absence of an interval of time between the passing of the deed 
and of the mortgage is not the fundamentally important matter. 
Though there is such an interval, yet if the deed and mortgage 
are given as parts of the same transaction, the purchaser's 
seisin is not beneficial, and his widow's dower is subject to 

the mortgage.^ On thft n^^pr ViAnH^ jf ^ mni] tnkf^ Q^ioh fi"^ 

holds it only momentarily and then conveys it away again, it is 

^ Co. Litt. 40 a. dn dower in estates subjeot to condition, power of 
appointment, and executory devise, see Notes, 22 L. R. A. (n.s.) 691 ; 
39 id. 307 ; 4 Kent Com. 48. C/. Note on Curtesy in Determinable 
Fees, 20 L. R. A. (n.s.) 858. 

' lit. Ten. § 45 ; Co. litt. 37 b. There is dower in tenancy in com- 
mon, id,; Cruise Dig. Tit. XX, § 20; and in co-parcenary, id. Tit. 
XIX. § 10. 

' McCauley v. Grimes, 2 Gill & J. 318. 

* Holbrook v, Finney, 4 Mass. 566. See page 334, n. 4. 

* E.g., where the interval was ten months, due to a disagreement 
about provisions to be inserted. Wheatley's Heirs o. Calhoun, 12 
Leigh, 264. 
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a snjBScieDt seisin to give dower, provided that thft spisin wils 
beneficial to him.^_ If the husband holds the title as trustee, 
although the wife would have a theoretical legal right to dower, 
equity would not permit her to obtain it,^ for the legal estate is 
held only for the benefit of the cestui que trust. Likewise^ 
there is no dower in a mortgagee's estate, even in those juris- 
dictions where he has the legal title, fot he has iti or the purposes 
of his security only.' 

Fii^filly^ thp. dyj ith of the husband leaving the wife surviving 
is a prerequisite to her obtaining d ower i * f9r dmyfirp un like 
c urtesy,^ does not N^gin ns\ tm sirinin] pqfAf^P wliile t^p r^^^^^^t^ra 
oontiniies. piiriTjg the l ifetime of the husband the wife's 
dower right is not an estate in the land.* It is only a right to^ 
have dower in case she survives him and is known as inchoat e^ 
dower . Being no estate at all and onlv a contingent interest i t 
is not transferable by the wife/ and can be released by her to 
only some person, other than her husband, who already has or 
takes by the conveyance in which she joins a freehold estate 
in the land.^ 

As soon as coverture and seisin of the husband concin* the 
inchoate dower right attache s and is thencefor th seeing against 
a ny act of the husban d/ except that a dedication by him for a 
public piu*pose cuts oflF the dower right because the enjojmnient 
of the latter by the widow would be inconsistent with the public 
use.^* After the inchoate dower has once attached it cannot 



^ Douglass V. Diokson, 11 Rich. 417. 

• Noel V, Jevon, Freem. Ch. 43. 

• Foster v. Dwinel, 49 Me. 44. See Mortgages, page 324 ; 4 Kent 
Com. 42-43. 

• lit. Ten. § 36. 
' See page 335. 

• Reiff V. Horst, 55 Md. 42. 

' Mason v. Mason, 140 Mass. 63 ; Hanriman v. Gray, 49 Me. 537. 
Nor can it be taken on execution. Gooch v, Atldns, 14 Mass. 
378. 

• See Elmendorf v, Lookwood, 57 N. Y. 322 ; Anon., Cro. Jac. 
151. 

• Co. litt. 32 a ; 4 Kent Com. 50. 

" Gh^ynne v, Cincinnati, 3 Ohio, 24 ; Duncan v, Torre Haute, 85 Ind* 
104; Venable v. Wabash ftc. Co., 112 Mo. 103. 
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be affected by any conveyance * or mortgage * of the property 
in which the wife does not join^ and after the husband's death 
his widow can enforce her dower right against the then owner 
of the land. G renerally, also, dower takes prece dence over 
claims of the Kiisband's creditors,' except s uch as are secured 

by" snmft insfr\^,ygpt in xa\\\oh the wife joined, nnnrp^r J3, 

iowever, subject to incumbranc es upon the property tiiat niay 
have attached before cover tnrft hftgani '^^ inn}irknf<> Atv^t^r 
c annot begin before n|firriii.gft and, so, must be subsequent to 
then existing rights in the land.^ There can, moreover, be no 
dower, of course, in land formerly owned by the husband but 
conveyed away by him before his marriage, for of such land he 
would not be seised during coverture ; ^ and so, too, as dower is 
derived out of the husband's estate, if the latter is destroyed by 
paramount title the dower right is necessarily extinguished.^ 

Inchoate dower continues during covert ure. -A^er thfi hus- 
band's death the widow has a right of action to ha yejower 
ctssigned to her^ i.e ., she has a right to bring an action to have 
allotted to her that portion of her husband's p roperty thftt ^h^ 
shou ld have as dower. This right is property that will be 
protected,^ but it is not an estate. It is only a ri gfa t of flj etJon » 
and gives hfir ^^ "g^^ ^^ ^^try? 

^ Grady v, McCorlde, 57 Mo. 172 ; House v, Jackson, 50 N. T. 161. 
See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 3249. If the husband makes a oommon law 
exchange (see page 147, supra) the wife must elect in which parcel she 
will take dower. Co. Idtt. 31 b. It must be a technical common law 
exchange to force her to an election. Cass v, Thompson, 1 N. H. 65. 
Under some of the statutes dower in equitable property can be de- 
feated by the husband's conveyance. See page 338, n. 4. 

• Gold V. Ryan, 14 HI. 53 ; Lewis v. Smith, 9 N. Y. 502. 

' Butler V. Fitzgerald, 43 Neb. 192. Otherwise in Pennsylvania. 
See Porter v. Lazear, 109 U. S. 84 ; Lazear v. Porter, 87 Pa. St. 513. 

* 4 Kent Com. 50 ; Trustees v. Pratt, 10 Md. 5 ; Brown v. Williams, 
31 Me. 403. 

'In the United States, although not in England, an antenuptial 
conveyance in fraud of dower right may be avoided by the wife. Bige- 
low Fraud. Conv., ed. 1911, 168. 

* 4 Kent Com. 48 ; Emerson p. Harris, 6 Mete. 475. 
' Mut. life Ins. Co. 0. Shipman, 119 N. T. 324. 

• Wade V. Miller, 32 N. J. Law, 296, 306 ; Weaver v, Sturtevant, 12 
R. I. 537. 

< Hildreth v. Thompson, 16 Mass. 191. "The situation of the 
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An incident of the dower right in the interval between the 
husband's death and the assignment of dower is what is known 
as the widow's quarointine. This is a right, sanctioned by Magna 
Carta ^ and recognized by modem statutes, that the widow has 
to occupy her husband's principal house and to be maintained 
by his estate for forty days after his death. Within this period 
her dower ought to be assigned to her ^ by the actual tenant of 
the freehold estate in possession of the land, and it is his duty to 
do so.' If he refuses, the widow may compel an assignment by 
judicial proceedings. 

Dower is repilarlv assipied by making an actual physica l 
division by metes and boun ds of all thejiroperty that is su bje ct 
to the dow er ri^t and putting..tfe yjHnny m pr^^g^qinTi ^f €v^^ 
t hird of tfyp? w^^l^^ T he divisi on isj>ased vpftp ^hft pmHnr^ivP, 
value of the property, ^s o that the share allotted to the widow 
will produce one-third of all the profits of all the property liable 
to dower.^ Often, by agreement, ia lieu of this method of 
division, other arrangements are made, e.g.^ the acceptance by 
the widow of money or other property or an annual rental or 
other income. 

After assignment, the widow has ftn estat e for life ibl t he po r- 
tion assigned to her and no further dower in terest in the balance 
of the estate of _Ae hiisl^ft^dr Th^ dower estate is in law a 
continuation of the husband's estate, so that the widow's life 

widow before assignment of dower is 'iHrobably the only existing case 
in which title, though oomplete, and unopposed by any adverse right 
of possession, does not confer on the person in whom it is vested the 
right of reducing it into possession by entry.' Park, Dower, 334." 
Tiffany Real Prop. § 108, n. 243. 
1 2 PoU. & Maitl., 2d ed., 422. 

* 2 Bla. Com. 135. The word quarantine signifies forty days. Id, 
Some statutes have lengthened the period or made it continue until 
dower is actually assigned. Reeves Real Prop. { 463 ; Tiffany Real 
Prop. § 199. 

* Co. Litt. 34 b ; Bao. Abr., Dower and Jointure, D. 

^ If the husband was a tenant in common, an assignment by metes 
and bounds cannot be made and the widow becomes a tenant in com- 
mon, lit. Ten. § 44. 

* Leonard p. Leonard, 4 Mass. 533 ; McDaniel 0. McDaniel, 25 N. C. 
61. 
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estate is deemed to have begun at once on her husband's death 
without there being any intervening estate in the heir, devisee, 
or other person. However long an interval may elapse after 
the husband's death and before the assignment, when it b 
made the widow's title relates back to the time of her husband's 
death.^ Her estate has the ordinary characteristics of all life 
estates. She may sell or incumber it, is liable for the com- 
mission of waste, and has estovers and emblements. 

In fi^eneral. when dower has once attached it cannot be bar red 
without the wife's conse nt. There are, however, some excep- 
tions to this statement. Cutting off dower by a dedication of 
the property to a public use has already been mentioned. On 
similar principles, if the husband's land is taken for a public 
purpose under the power of eminent domain ' or is sold for 
taxes, assessments, or other public chaises,' the right to dower 
in it is barred. In such cases the public interest is the matter of 
greater consequence. In order that the widow may have 
dower, coverture must continue until the death of the husband, 
unless this rule is changed by statute. Hence, at common law, 
an absolute divorce bars the wife's dower right.^ American 
statutes have, however, often dealt with this matter and saved 
dower when the divorce was granted for the husband's fault.^ 

1 Lawrenoe v. Miller, 2 N. Y. 245. It is this theory, that an as- 
signed dower estate is a continuation of the husband's estate, that 
leads to the doctrine ezpreesed by the maxim " Dos de dote peti non debit '* 
(Dower ought not to be sought out of dower). If A's limd has passed 
by descent or devise to B and A's widow has dower assigned, her estate 
is a continuation of A's, by relation, so that, if B dies before A's widow, 
B has never had such seisin of the x>ortion assigned to A's widow as 
to entitle B's widow to dower out of it. It is the same in case of a 
deed from A to B without the concurrence of A's wife, except that, 
after the termination of A's widow's life estate, B's widow can have a 
new assignment of dower out of the additionsJ third because B had 
had seisin thereof before A's death. Co. litt. 31. 

• Moore v. Mayor &c. of New York, 8 N. Y. 110. It has, how- 
ever, been held that the wife has an interest in the proceeds which 
equity will secure to her. Wheeler v. Kirtland, 27 N. J. Eq. 534. 
See Lewis Eminent Domain, 3d ed., { 522 (323). 

• Jones V. Devore, 8 Ohio St. 430. 

« Co. litt. 32 a; Barrett v. Failing;, 111 U. S. 523. 

• See Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 3246. 
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Also, by an English statute of 1285, a wife who eloped and 
lived in adultery lost her dower, unless the spouses became 
reconciled,^ and this is still the law in a number of the UnitedL 
States.^ In others that statute is not in force and elopenient 
and adultery are not a bar to dower if a divorce is not 
obtained.' 

With the wife's conciurrence, her dower right can be exti n-- 
guished in several ways . By the old common law, it could be 
released during the lifetime of the husband by a fine or common 
recovery in which both husband and wife joined, and this was 
the only method.* In the United States, quite generally by 
statute and, where there is no statute, imdoubtedly by practice 
having the force of common law, inchoate dower may be released 
by a deed in which husband and wife imite ; ^ but, on accoimt 
of her common law incapacity, she cannot do it by her separate 
deed, executed by her alone, imless some statute permits." 
Such a release can be made to one only who has a freehold estate 
in the land,^ and, of course, not at all to the husband, except 
by statute, because of the common law unity of husband and 
wife.' The conunonest case of release of dower by the wife 
IS on a sale or mortgage of land by the husband, when the wife 
unites in the deed for the piurpose of extinguishing her dower 
right so as to give the grantee a clear title.* 

1 Stat. Westm. II, 13 Edw. I, o. 34. See 2 Inst. 433 et seq. 

< See 4 Kent Com. 52-53 ; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 3246 ; Tiffany 
Real Prop. § 195, n. 223-225. 

' Reynolds v. Reynolds, 24 Wend. 193 ; Bryan v. Batoheller, 6 R. I. 
543. 

« 2 Bla. Com. 137. Cf, pa^e 329. * See pa^e 329, n. 6. 

* Knox V. Brady, 74 111. 476 ; French v. Peters, 33 Me. 396 ; Moore 
9. Tisdale, 5 B. Mon. 352. In some States statutes x>ermit the release 
of dower by the wife's separate deed either at the time of or after a 
conveyance by the husband. Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 3245. 

^ See page 341, n. 8. 

* Pillow V. Wade, 31 Ark. 678 ; Rowe v, Hamilton, 3 Me. 63. Stat- 
utes in the United States have sometimes i)artially modified this rule 
and allowed a release of dower to the husband in certain 8i>e(nal dr- 
eomstanoes. See 1 Reeves Real Prop. 715. 

* 4 Kent Com. 59-60. A release of inchoate dower operates by 
estoppel, and the courts are divided as to whether it inures to the 
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Dower may be barred by a provision in lie\ i nf rifflrfrr mnilf 
for the wife and accepted by he r. When, beforeumarriage, the 
wife is given a jointure,* or provision for her benefit, conforming 
to the requirements of statutes controlling the matter, it 
becomes, by force of the statute, a substitute for dower and b 
know n as a l eg al jointure . Moreover, if a prospective wife 
accepts in lieu of dower a beneficial provision that does not ful- 
^ the requirements of the statute, equity will compel her to 
forego her legal claim for dower. This js pjiIIpH sm p^piiinhh 
joint ure.^ It is substantially the only kind of jointure found in 
practice at the present day. A jointure of either kind made 
after marriage puts the wife to an election between the jointure 
and her dower.' She may also be put to such an election by a 
testamentary gift that is to be in lieu of dower if accepted by 
her. The principal question that arises in connection with this 
matter is whether the testator did in fact mean that the pro- 
vision of the will should be a substitute for dower. This is 
a question of construction of intent.' 

There has been in the United States considerable statutory 
dealing with dower, and various changes of greater or lesser 

advantage of strangers to the grant or of only parties and privies. C/. 
French v. Lord, G9 Me. 537, and Elmendorf v. Lookwood, 57 N. T. 
322. 

^Seepage 287. 

* The passage of the Statute of Uses gave wives dower in their 
husbands' equitable estates, converted by the statute into legal hold- 
ings. As many wives had had jointures settled upon them, the stat- 
ute, S§ 4, 7, provided that when suoh a jointure was made the wife 
should not have dower. Similar legislation is in force in most of the 
American States. Co. litt. 36 b ; 2 Bla. Com. 137 ; Cruise Dig. Tit. 
VII ; Bac. Abr., Dower and Jointure, G ; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 
317-318; 4 Kent Com. 54r66; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 3241. 

• See 4 Kent Com. 57. Before the Dower Act the following device 
was often resorted to in England, on the purchase of land, to prevent 
dower attaching : A general power of appointment was first given to 
the purchaser, and in default of and until appointment he was given a 
life estate, with remainder to a trustee and his heirs during the life of 
the purchaser, remainder to the heirs of the purchaser. Thus, the pur- 
chaser never at any time held an estate of inheritance in possesdon, 
although having complete control and power of disposition. See Digby 
Real Prop., 5th ed., 363 ; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 380. For desorip- 
Uon of older method of barring dower see id. 316. 
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importance have been made^ e.g.y in some States^ confining the 
dower right to property owned by the husband at his death. 
In a number of States dower has been altogether abolished and 
the wife given other interests in the husband's estate.^ 



^ Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {§ 3200-3282. There is no dower where the 
oomxnxim^ system is in foroe. See MoKay Community Prop. § 108. 



CHAPTER XXn 
WASTE 

t 

Damage wrongfully done to land may be caused by a stranger 
to the title who has neither possession nor a right to it. In such 
case the wrong is a trespass and the rights and remedies of the 
tenant of the land are governed by the law of trespass. When, 
however, the damage is brought about by one who at the time is 
rightfully occupying but whose estate is limited by the interests 
of others who have present or future estates in die same land, 
it is waste. Waste, then, may be comprehensively defined as 
damage done to land or permitted to be incurred by the land by 
reason of the acts or omissions of one who is in possession of the 
land by virtue of some limited interest therein, which damage 
injuriously affects the estate of another in the same land.^ 
There is sufficient difference between the respective ways in 
which the courts of law and of equity deal with waste to make 
it convenient to treat separately waste at common law and in 
equity. 

WASTE AT LAW 

The common law doctrine concerning waste is that it is 
damage to the land that is done by a particular tenant and that is 
permanent, of a kind that impairs the value of the land itself 
as a piece of property and does not merely affect the interest 
of the particular tenant who commits the waste, i.e., as is 
commonly said, waste is damage to the inheritance or to the 
freehold, by which is here meant the inheritable interest' 
It is such acts as the destruction of buildings on the premises 
or the cutting down of ornamental trees by a particular tenant. 

^ Cf. Chap. 4, Estates for Life. 

> See Melms v. Pabst Brewing Co., 104 Wise. 7. 

348 
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Hence, except as waste has been extended in its meaning by the 
effect of statutes, it is tenants for life and for years who are 
liable for waste. Their estates are temporary in duration, ' 
and th^r are not allowed to do such acts as go beyond the 
reasonable use of the property and permanently reduce its 
value. A tenant in fee simple in possession is, at law, free 
to do as he pleases with his own land, provided that he does not " 
maintain a nuisance upon it.^ He may tear down the buildings, 
strip off the timber, or conmiit any other act of destruction, for 
his estate is the entire interest in the property. The same rule 
applies to a tenant in fee tail,' because his estate is inheritable.'' 
Moreover, it can be at any time barred and converted into a 
fee simple. An early English statute ' broadened the scope of 
the original theory of waste by making joint tenants and tenants 
in conmion who commit acts^that would constitute waste when 
done by a tenant for life liable for waste to the other con- 
current owners ; and in the United States generally there has 
been similar legislation as to tenants in common and often, 
also, joint tenants and co-parceners.^ 

The original remedy for waste, the writ of waste existing 
under the ancient common law, could be maintained, according 
to the common opinion at all events, against only certain 
freehold tenants who came to their estates by act of law.^ 
Tenants by curtesy and in dower belonged to this class and were 
liable for waste.' On the other hand, a lessor who created a 
tenancy by lease was considered able to protect himself by 
obtaining a covenant on the part of the lessee not to commit 
waste, and the lessor's remedy would be an action on the cove- 
nant. This applied to conventional tenants for life and to 
all tenants for years and at will, who, consequently, were not 

^ See Chap. 13, Natural Rights. 

* Co. Litt. 27 b. See Attorney General v. Marlborough, 3 Madd. 
498. 531-532, 535. 

* Stat. Westm. II, 13 Edw. I, c. 22. See 2 Inst. 403. 

* Slim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1377. See Chap. 8, Rights, Powers, and 
Daties of Concurrent Owners. 

* 2 Inst. 145, 299. See 2 Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 9, and c/. 8 CoL 
Law Rev. 425. 

* Likewise, guardian in ohivalry. 2 Inst. 145. 
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Uftble for waste. However^ in the year 1267, by an act of 
Parliament known as the Statute of Marlebridge or Marl- 
borough/ it was provided that "fermors, during their terms, 
shall not make waste." The word ''fermors", i.e., farmers, as 
here used has been generally taken to include in its meaning 
tenants for years and such tenants for life as held by lease and 
not by act of law. If such is its correct interpretation, the 
statute extended the liability for waste so that all tenants for 
life and tenants for years were thereafter subject to the conmtion 
law action for waste committed by them. While it is, however, 
not clear that the statute affected conventional life tenants, it 
certainly applied to tenants for years, a class who had thereto- 
fore been free to despoil the property of their landlords, and, it 
would seem, would usually have less interest in properly caring 
for it, on account of the nature and more temporary character 
of their estates, than tenants for life.' At all events, it was soon 
found that the landlords needed additional protection, and the 
Statute of Marlborough was followed in 1278 by the Statute of 
Gloucester ' which specifically named tenants for life and for 
years as liable for waste. After these statutes, therefore, all ten- 
ants for life, conventional as well as legal, and all tenants for years 
were unquestionably liable.^ Neither statute applied to tenants 
^ at will, and they have, therefore, always remained as at common 
law, not liable for waste as such. If, however, a tenant at will 
voluntarily conunits such destruction upon the premises as 
woidd be waste if done by a tenant for life, it is a trespass for 
which the tenant at will is liable in an appropriate action, for 
the act termmates his estate and makes him liable as if he were 
a stranger.^ 

1 52 Hen. Ill, c. 24 ; 2 Inst. 145. 

' Coke says that the word "fermors" in the Statute of Marlborough 
oomprehends all such as hold by lease for life or lives or for years. 2 
Inst. 145. It, however, seems to be open to serious doubt whether the 
word includes any others than tenants for years and whether the object 
9i the statute was to make any other tenants liable for waste. See 
8 Col. Law Rev. 432-433. See 2 Reeve Eng. L., 2d ed., 148, n. g. 

« 6 Edw. I, 0. 5. « Co. litt. 53 a. 

•Ut. Ten. i 71; Co. litt. 67 a; Phillips v. Covert, 7 Johns. 1. 
See Moore v. Townshend, 33 N. J. Law, 284. 
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• 

The Statute of Gloucester furthermore provided that **lie 
which shall be attainted of waste shall lose the thing that he 
hath wasted, and moreover shall recompence thrice so much as 
the waste shall be taxed at ", thus giving a new remedy for waste 
by making the tenant who was guilty of it forfeit his tenancy 
and pay treble damages. The action of waste on the Statute 
of Gloucester, as the remedy given by that statute is called/ 
was for a long time the usual legal remedy. It had, however, 
the serious inconvenience that it could be brought by only a 
reversioner or remainderman whose estate followed immediately 
after the particular tenancy of the person who committed the 
waste. If, for instance, the estates in the land were to A for 
years or for life, remainder to B for life, remainder to C in fee, 
and A committed waste, the action on the statute could not be 
brought at all so long as the estate of B continued. While B 
had the next estate it was not of inheritance, and, although 
C's estate was of inheritance, it was not the next one after A's.' 
This disadvantage, and the fact that in practice the action was 
found to be an imperfect mode of recovering possession, finally 
led to its becoming practically obsolete and being replaced as a 
remedy for waste by a more modem common law form of action 
that was later developed and is known as an action on the case / 
in the nature of waste} This is simply an action for damages. 
Hence, in this action, there is no forfeiture of the premises on 
account of waste. It is, however, quite common for lessors to 
insert in the lease a condition against waste, making the lessee's 
estate terminable for condition broken if waste is committed.^ 
In the action on the case in the nature of waste, only the actual , 
damage suffered is recoverable.^ The action may be main- 
tained by a reversioner or remainderman whose estate is not 

1 See Harrow Sohool v. Alderton, 2 B. & P. 86. 
> Co. Litt. 54 a. 

* See Qreene o. Cole, 2 Wms. Saund. 252, n. 7. The action on the 
Statute of GlouoeBter was abolished in England by 3 & 4 Wm. IV, o. 
27,(36. 

^ See Chap. 6, Estates on Condition. 

• See Pftrker v. Chambliss, 12 Ga. 235 ; Chase v. Hazleton, 7 N. H. 
171. 
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one of inheritance but only for life or years. It seems, moreover, 
that it can be brought by anyTreversioner or remainderman 
damaged, although there be an intervening estate between him 
and the tenant guilty of waste; for it lies against a stranger 
when the land is in the possession of a tenant of the reversioner 
who brings the action and because no privity of estate between 
the parties to the action is necessary for a recovery, as was 
required in the action on the Statute of Gloucester.^ 

In the United States, it is somewhat imcertain just how far 
the Statutes of Marlborough and Gloucester have been in force. 
In some of the States they have been held to have been adopted, 
at least partiaUy, along with the conunon law, as is true in 
general of a number of the old English statutes.' In other 
jurisdictions, however, the two statutes in question were never 
in force.' At the present day, it is probable that in most, if 
not in all, of those States where they were once part of the law 
they have been superseded by local statutes. The action on 
the case was adopted in this country as part of the common law 
received from England. In many States, however, it, along 
with the other specialized common law forms of action, has 
been supplanted by the general action at law provided for by 
the codes of procedure adopted by those States. This, however, 
is a change in the form only of the action and not in the remedy 
for waste. There are, also, in a large nimiber of States statutes 
specially giving a remedy for waste. They provide sometimes 
for forfeiting of the tenancy and sometimes for treble damages, 
and they often specify who may maintain the action.^ 

In general, any act that damages the inheritance is waste. 
This rule has always been the foundation of the law of waste, 
but the old English law, while acting upon the general* principle, 
formulated rules that designated certain acts as harmful to the 
inheritance and, therefore, waste. As a consequence, such acts 

^ Randall v. Cleaveland, 6 Conn. 328 ; Chase v. Hazleton, 7 N. H. 
171 ; Dozier v, Gregory, 46 N. C. 100. 

< Woodward v, Qfttes, 38 Ga. 205 ; Saokett v, Saokett, 8 Pick. 309. 
' • Moore o. Ellsworth, 3 Conn. 483 ; Smith v. FoUansbee, 13 Me. 273. 
See 4 Kent Com. 80-81. 

« Stlm. Amer. Stat. L. %\ 1832, 1343, 1353, 3231, 3308. 
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were technical waste, even though m particular cases no actual 
damage resulted. Thus, it was waste to alter the nature of the 
premises/ as the owner of the inheritance had a right to have 
them remain unchanged. The tenant in possession was not 
allowed to make alterations in the buildings, and it was technical 
waste even to erect a new building. It was waste to convert 
arable land into wood, or the reverse, or meadow into arable, 
the reason assigned being that it would change the course of 
agriculture and tend to destroy the identity of the property.* 
Certain kinds of trees, in general, oak, ash, and elm, of a 
specified age, were defined as timber and it was always waste 
to fell them.' It sometimes happens that an act technically 
waste by the conunon law really improves the premises 
and benefits the inheritance. In that case it is known as 
4imelioTating wasie.^ However, under the old law the strict 
technical rules of waste were sometimes applied notwithstanding 
the amelioration.^ 

In their actual administration of the law of waste, the English 
<x)urts of law have now worked away from the old doctrine of 
technical waste. This has been accomplished through the 
operation of two rules. First, in an action on the Statute of 
Gloucester when no substantial damage was shown it became 
settled that no recovery for waste would be allowed. This was, 
doubtless, because a recovery involved a forfeiture, and it 
would be an unjust hardship on the tenant to make him lose 
the premises when he had caused only trivial damage or none 
at all. It was the exercise of a sort of equitable jurisdiction 
by the courts of law.' Second, in an action on the case in the 
nature of waste it is only dtoiage that is actually suffered that 

1 See West Ham &o. Board v. East London Waterworks Co., (1900) 
1 Ch. Div. 624, 636. 

• Co. Utt. 53. 

• Honywood v. Honywood, 18 L. R. Eq. 306. Custom of particular 
localities may vary the definition of timber. 

« See Doherty v. Allman, 3 App. Cas. 700, 723. 

• Cole V, Green, 1 Lev. 309. 

• Harrow School v. Alderton, 2 B. & P. 86 ; Doe v. Burlington, 5 B. 
& Ad. 507. 
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can be recovered. If the waste is only technical, involving no 
loss to the owner of the inheritance, there can be no recovery. 
If the damage is trivial, the recovery is trivial. In any case 
there is no forfeiture of the premises. The practical result is 
that to<lay in England there is no legal waste unless there is 
damage to the inheritance, and this doctrine is now definitely 
stated by the courts.* 

The American law took the fundamental principle of the law 
of waste along with the rest of the conmion law that it received 
from England. It, however, entirely discarded the old English 
rules of technical waste, and it may be stated in explicit terms 
that in the United States, as now in England, nothing is legal 
waste unless it is damaging to the inheritance. The application 
of the rule is illustrated by a case in which a tenant for life had 
destroyed fences, laid out a street across the land, dug drains, 
and erected wooden houses on the land. These acts were held 
not to be waste if the estate on the whole would be equally or 
more valuable to the owner of the inheritance, the coiu*t saying : 
'' In this country it is difficult to imagine any exception to the 
general rule of law, that no act of a tenant will amount to waste, 
unless it is or may be prejudicial to the inheritance, or to those 
entitled to the reversion or remainder."* In the United 
States, as a consequence of the American rule, the felling of trees 
is not necessarily waste, e.g., the clearing of wild timber land. 
^Whether it is or is not depends upon the facts of the particular 
case.' If it is such an act as a prudent farmer would do, having 
regard to the land as an inheritance, and if the doing of it does 
not diminish the value of the property as an estate, then it is 
not waste.^ It follows from the position taken by the American 
courts of law that in them the theory of ameliorating waste 

1 Meux V. Cobley, (1892) 2 Ch. Div. 253. See Doe v. Burlington, 5 6. 
&'''Ad. 507, 517 ; Jones v. Chappell, L. R. 20 Eq. 539 ; Doherty v. 
Allman, 3 App. Gas. 709, 724. 

' Pynchon v. Steams, 11 Meto. 304. See Meims v. Pabst Brewing 
Co., 104 Wise. 7. 

* Keeler v. Eastman, 11 Vt. 293. 

^ Bond V. Loekwood, 33 HI. 212, 220. So, as to changing meadow 
land into XMksture. Clemence v, Steere, 1 R. I. 272. 
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lias no significance. There cannot be such a thing. The 
technical waste of the older English law is unknown here, and 
the imiversal rule is that there is no waste at all for which there 
can be a recovery in a court of law unless damage is done to the 
inheritance. 

The waste so far discussed is volurdary toaate, ix., such as is 
caused by the commission of some positive act of damage, as, 
pulling down a house. There is also waste resulting from the j 
mere omission to take steps to prevent damage, as, allowing a 
house to fall into decay for want of repairs. This latter is 
known as permissive waste. The typical example of it is the 
failure to make repairs. They need, however, be reasonable 
only, such as will maintain the premises ia the same condition as 
at the beginning of the tenancy ; the tenant is not obliged, for 
instance, to put a new roof on an old and worn house.^ Tenants 
at will are not liable for permissive waste,^ but the case of tenants 
for life and for years is not entirely clear. In England the law 
has been unsettled. It has there been held rather recently that 
tenant for years is ' and that tenant for life is not.^ There 
seems, however, to be no distinction in principle between the 
two kinds of tenants in this respect.^ In the United States 
there are very few decisions on the point, although one case 
has held that a tenant for years is liable,^ and statutes have often 

» Ferguson v. , 2 Bap. 590. 

> Countess of Shrewsbury's Case, 5 Co. 13 b. See page 350. It 
seems that tenant at will is not liable for negligence causing damage 
to his landlord's property. Panton v, Isham, 3 Lev. 359 ; Lothrop v. 
Thayer, 138 Mass. 466. The doctrine is an anomaly and possibly 
simply a survival from a period when neither tenant nor bailee was 
liable for lack of care in the absence of a special undertaking. See 2 
Harv. Law Rev. 7, n. 

« Davies o. Davies, 38 Ch. Div. 499. 

• In re Cartwright, 41 Ch. Div. 532. Accord, tenant for life of lease- 
holds. In re Parry and Hopkin, (1900) 1 Ch. Div. 160. 

• See, however, Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 496, n. (k), on this dis- 
tinction, referring to Bewes on Waste, 211 et seq., the point being that, 
while anciently tenants for life and years were equally in the position 
of farmers, in modem times tenants for life are usually life owners 
rather than farmers. 

• Moore v. Townahend, 33 N. J. Law, 284. 
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settled the matter by making both tenants for years and for 
life liable.^ 

Until a recent period it had long been an orthodox statement 
of the law of waste that for damage to the premises done by 
strangers a tenant in possession was liable to the owner of the 
inheritance, both because it was the tenant's duty to protect the- 
property and in order to prevent collusion between the tenant 
and the wrongdoer.' This proposition seems now, however, to 
be open to doubt, except in cases in which the tenant has been 
negligent in not preventing the waste.' When damage done 
by the positive act of a stranger is held to be waste for which 
the tenant is liable, it is voluntary waste, the same as if 
committed by the tenant himself.* Whatever may be the 
rule in a particular jurisdiction on damage by strangers, it is 
nowhere waste when caused by the public enemy ^ or the act 
of God.« 

Damage by accident, t.e., not foreseen and not the voluntary 
act of any person, is chiefly instanced by accidental fire. It 
has been the conunon opinion ^ that a tenant for life or years 
was liable hi England under the Statute of Gloucester for 
damage caused by accidental fire; but tUs liability, if it 
existed, was removed by statute.' In a few of the United 
States there are sunilar statutes,' and where there are none it is 
undoubtedly the law that the tenant is not liable in such cases, 

1 Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1332. On permissiYe waste see 8 CoL Law 
Rev. 435-437, 624-635. 

> 2 Inst. 303 ; Anon., Fitz. Ab. Wast, pi. 30 ; Atteraoll v. Stevens* 
1 Taunt. 183, 198 ; 4 Kent Com. 77 ; Powell v. R. R. Co., 16 Ore. 
33. 

« Rogers v. Atlantic G. & P. Co., 213 N. Y. 246. See 8 Col. Law 
Rev. 436-437, 625 ei seq. ; 4 Virginia Law Rev. 546. 

• Destruction by a mob. White v. Wagner, 4 Har. & J. 373, 393. 

• See Anon., Fitz. Ab. Wast, pi. 30 ; 4 Kent Com. 77. 

• The Abbot of Shirboume's Case, Tear Book 12 Hen. IV, 5 ; 4 
Kent Com. 77. 

' Co. Litt. 53 b; u2. 57 a, n. 1 ; 4 Kent Com. 82; Tayl. L. A T., 
9th ed., § 196. There is, however, some dispute on the point. See 
Tiffany Real Prop. § 254, n. 236. 

• 6 Anne, c. 31 ; 14 Geo. Ill, c 78, §-86. 

• Stim. Amer. Stat. L. 1 2047. 
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unless he has made a special agreement that imposes that 
responsibility upon him.^ 

WASTE IN EQunr 

The action on the case in the nature of waste or its modem 
American successor is Still sometimes brought to recover damages 
for waste done, but the most important and most commonly 
sought remedy at the present time is by injunction in equity. ^ 
An injunction is a writ issued by a court of equity enjoining, 
or prohibiting, the person to whom it is directed from doing 
acts therein specified. As a general principle, a court of equity 
will issue such a writ to prevent the doing of a threatened act 
when the damages that the person aggrieved thereby could re- 
cover by an action at law after the conmiission of the act / 
would be an inadequate redress. On that principle, equity will 
often enjoin the commission of a threatened act of waste or the 
continuance of such acts. The injunction is now established 
as a regular remedy in the cases to which it is appropriate, 
subject to the principles of equitable jurisprudence. It is a 
remedy available to any reversioner or remaindermaji who would 
be damaged by the waste about to be committed, whatever his 
estate may be and although there are intervening estates be- 
tween him and the tenant in possession.' 

The cases in which equity interferes to prevent by injunction 
the commission of threatened waste may be divided into two 
general classes. The first consists of those cases in which the 
acts enjoined would, if they were done, constitute legal waste. 
The person in whose favor the injunction is granted could, if he 
did not obtain the injunction, maintain an action for damages 
after the waste was committed. In this class of cases there is 
merely the use of an equitable remedy to prevent a wrong that 
is equally a wrong either at law or in equity. The reason for 
equity's acting is that it is deemed better policy to prevent the 

1 Earle v. Arbogast, 180 Pb. St. 409 ; Sampson v, Grogan, 21 R. I. 
174; 4 Kent Ck>m. 82. 

* MoUineux r. Powell, 3 P. Wms. 268, n. (2) ; Parrot v. Parrot, 3 
Atk. 94 ; Dennett v. Dennett, 43 N. H. 499. 
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damage being done than to compel the person who would suffer 
from it to wait witil it has been accomplished and then bring 
an action to recover compensation; and equity^ therefore, 
regularly enjoins legal voluntary waste.^ It will not, generally, 
however, undertake to prevent permissive waste.' 

The other general class of cases in which equity gives its 
remedy to prevent waste is that in which there is no remedy at 
all at law and the only remedy is in equity. At the present 
day,' these are all cases in which the act about to be committed 
by the tenant in possession does not constitute legal waste but, 
in the eyes of equity, is waste and a wrong to the person seeking 
relief. Equity intervenes to protect him because he can obtain 
no remedy in a court of law. Such waste is known as equitable 
waste. All waste is remediable in equity, but equitable waste 
is such as is cognizable by equity alone. 

Two different types of equitable waste may be distinguished, 
the first being acts of a particular tenant in possession that are 
not legal waste, since they cause no financial damage, but are 
deemed by equity to be such as the remainderman or reversioner 
has a legitimate interest in preventing. The principal example 
of this is the so-called ameliorating waste in the alteration and 
erection of buildings. Equity has recognized the principle 
that the reversioner or remainderman is entitled to have the 
property come to him unaltered, if he so desires, even though 
the proposed changes do not lessen or even may increase its 
value.^ One English case has refused to allow the alteration 
of buildings by a tenant, laying down the broad rule that equity 
will enjoin a tenant from pulling down a house and building 
any other which the landlord dislikes and that the latter has a 

1 2 Story Eq. Jur., 14th ed., §§ 1239, 1244; Bisph. Eq. §§ 429, 431. 

* Powys V. Blagrave, Kay, 495 ; Cannon v. Barry, 59 Miss. 289, 
303. 

* Before the development of the action on the ease in the nature of 
waste, the only remedy of a remamderman in fee, whose estate was 
not next after that of the tenant in possession who oommitted waste, 
was in equity, which would intervene to protect him. Farrant v, 
Lovel, 3 Atk. 723. 

« See West Ham &c. Board v. East London Waterworks Co., (1900) 
1 Ch. Div. 624- 
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right to exercise his own judgment and caprice as to whether 
there shall be a change.^ Several American cases have taken 
the position that it is waste in equity to make unauthorized 
changes ; thus, that cutting a door in a wall is waste,' and that 
putting in a chimney where there had not been one before 
^would be enjoined, the court saying that the law is settled that 
it is waste if a tenant, without the consent of the landlord, 
makes material changes or alterations in a building.* In 
another case the court said that taking down partitions, re- 
moving chandeliers, and destroying pliunbing work for the 
purpose of making alterations were acts that a tenant has no 
right to do without his landlord's consent, and that '^ there 
can be no pretense of any relaxation in the case of tearing down 
houses or taking down inner walls or partitions." ^ 

There are, however, limits to the application of this principle. 
When special circumstances exist that make it unfair to the 
tenant in possession and bad public policy to prevent improve- 
ments being made, equity will not interfere. Thus, in a leading 
English case, there were long term leases with over niae hundred 
years yet to nm. Some buildings on the premises had been used 
as storehouses and then as barracks and dwellings for married 
soldiers. They were in disrepair and the lessee proposed to 
convert some of the store buildings into dwellings. Hie court 
refused an injunction, placing much emphasis on the long time 
the term had to run.^ In an American case, the court would not 
enjoin the erection of a new building by a tenant for a term of 
eight years, but the effect of the decision was carefully guarded, 
the court saying : '' It cannot be waste to make new erections 
upon the demised premises, which may be removed at the end 
of the term without much iaconvenience, leaving the property 
in the same situation it was at the commencement of the 

1 Smyth V. Carter, 18 Beav. 78. 

* Elie V. Von Broook, 56 N. J. Eq. 18. In this case the oourt thought 
there was damage, but the opinion upholds the broad doctrine that a 
tenant has no right to make unauthorized changes. 

> Brock V. Dole, 66 Wise. 142. 

* Agate 9, Lowenbem, 57 N. Y. 604, 615. 

* Doherty v, AUman, 3 App. Cas. 709. 
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tenancy; and the materials of which new buildings, if left 
on the premises^ would more than compensate the owner of the 
reversion for the expenses of their removal." ^ 

From the foregoing cases it is apparent that equity will often 
secure to the owner of the inheritance the right not to have the 
buildings altered in any material and permanait fashion. Yet 
it must not be assimied that this will always be done. The 
principle is a somewhat flexible one, and, undoubtedly, the 
court will act largely according to its discretion in an effort to do 
what is reasonable in the particular case. The opinion may 
be hazarded that equity would always prevent substantial 
alterations in a building that had especial personal value to the 
owner of the inheritance, from artistic, sentimental, or the like 
reasons. It is probable that the erection of new buildings, as 
distinguished from the alteration of old ones, would be permitted 
in most cases.' 

In its attitude toward restraining amdiorating changes, 
equity appears to make a distinction between the alteration of 
buildings and a change in the general character of the premises. 
Equity's position in the latter kind of case is illustrated by the 
instance of a tenant of a farm near London who converted part 
of the demised premises into a market garden, erecting glass 
houses thereon for the cultivation of hot-house produce for 
the London market. Other farms in the neighborhood had 
been converted into market gardens, that being found to be the 
most profitable mode of cultivation. ' The lessor asked an in- 
junction to restrain the lessee from converting the farm into a 
market garden, but the coiul refused it on the ground that there 
was no damage, saying that, so far from being an injury to the 
inheritance, what was being done was of the greatest possible 
advantage to a farm of this kind in the neighborhood of London.' 
The difference in principle between this and the cases in which 

» Winship r. Pitts, 3 Paige Ch. 259. 

* See Jones v. Chappell, 20 L. R. Eq. 539. • 

• Meux V. Cobley, (1892) 2 Ch. Div. 253. Cf. Melms v. Ps^bst Bre w- 
ing Co., 104 Wise. 7, on the effect of a change in the character of t> le 
neighborhood, with respect to the right of alteration. 
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ameliorating alterations in buildings have been enjoined is not 
entirely clear, and, unless a distinction can be made on the 
ground of the less permanent nature of the change, the fore- 
going case must be r^arded as inconsistent with some of the 
buildings cases in which the injunction has been granted. In 
fact, the two well recognized principles in the law of waste, the 
first, that when there is no damage there is no waste, and the 
second, that the owner of the premises has a right to have the 
premises remain unaltered in any substantial manner, some- 
times clash, and that clash has led to more or less confusion 
and opposition in the cases. 

In cases of the second type of equitable waste the person in ^ 
possession of the land is doing or threatening to do acts that 
cause substantial danuige to the property and that would 
ordinarily be legal waste if done by a tenant for life or for / 
years, but which under the circumstances of the particular case 
are not waste in a court of law because the tenant has a legal 
right to so conduct himself. ; The principle upon which equity 
issues its injunction is that the tenant is making an unconscion- 
able use of a legal power.^ This branch of the law of waste has 
received Jitde notice in the United States and has been developed 
almost wholly in England. Perhaps the most conmion case, 
in the latter country, for the application of this doctrine is 
when damage is about to be done by a tenant for life toiihout / 
impeachment of toaete, i.e., a life tenant who has been given, 
by the conveyance creating his estate, a right to treat the prem- 
ises as he chooses without being responsible for waste in a 
court of law.^ Other cases of tenants to whom the same reason- 
ing and rules are applicable, but whose legal immunity from 
liability for waste is derived from the nature of their estates, 
are tenants in tail after possibility of issue extinct * and tenants 
in fee simple whose estates are subject to a conditional limitation^ 
whereby the fee may be shifted, on the happening of some event, 

1 Baker v, Sebright, 13 Cli. Div. 179, 185. 

* See Bowles's Case, 11 Co. 79 b. 

* Abraham v. Bubb, 2 Freem. Ch. 53. 
« See pages 300, 318. 
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to another person who asks the court to protect his contingent 
interest.* 
This kind of equitable waste is conunitted when the tenant 

> maliciously destroys the property, for spite, to injure those who 
have future interests in it. Thus, in a leading case, a tenant for 
life without impeachment of waste, becoming angry with the 
remainderman, began to strip the castle. He was enjoined 
and ordered to repair it.' Moreover, it is not only nuilicious 
damage that will be enjoined as equitable waste. The tenant 
in his lawful use of the premises cannot go to the extent of 
destroying them, as, for example, digging to a depth of six feet 
and carrying away the soil to be used for making bricks * and 
stripping off all the timber of which there were only nine acres 
in a tract of one hundred and sixty .^ He may, however, use the 
premises for profit, as, cutting timber,^ and in so doing is not 
confined to conduct that would be good husbandry in a tenant 
in fee simple. So, a tenant for life without impeachment of 
waste was allowed to cut trees that could be used for timber, 
although they were not such^is would be felled in course of 
husband-like management.* ^he English courts of equity have 
adopted the rule that it b equitable waste to destroy what the 
creator of the estates mdicated that he meant to be enjoyed 
by the successive tenants.^ kA conunon illustration is enjoining 
cutting of trees set out for ornament.^ 
An important application of the equitable doctrine of waste 

\ is the issuing of an injunction at the suit of a mortgagee 
to restrain waste by the mortgagor in possession and, less 
conunonly, at the suit of the mortgagor to restrain waste by the 
mortgagee in possession.* A mortgagor in possession, under 

1 Turner v, Wright, 2 De G. P. & J. 234. 

* Vane v. Lord Barnard, 2 Vem. 738. 

* Bishop of London v. Web, 1 P. Wms. 527. 
« Dunoombe v. Felt, 81 Mioh. 332. 

* Anon., Mosely, 237 ; Clement v. Wheeler, 25 N. H. 361. 

* Smythe v. Smythe, 2 Swans. 251. 

' Mioklethwait v. Mioklethwait, 1 De Q. & J. 504, 524-525. 

* Downshire v. Sandys, 6 Ves. Jr. 107 ; Turner v. Wright, 2 De G. F. 
A J. 234. 

* Farrant v. Lovel, 3 Atk. 723 ; Hanson v, Derby, 2 Vem. 392. 
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either the conveyance or the lien theory, is, in contemplation 
of a court of equity, the owner of the land. Therefore, when 
equity restrains him from committing waste it is on the ground 
that it is equitable waste for him to damage the premises in 
such a manner as to imperil the security of the mortgage. On 
the other hand, the mortgagee in possession, under the con* 
veyance theory, is legal owner, at least as between him and the 
mortgagor. Such a mortgagee has, therefore, the legal right 
to commit waste. Hence, in restraining him equity is, in such 
case also, applying its doctrine of equitable waste. The in-^ 
junction against the mortgagor in possession is by far the more 
conmion, and it is a regularly recognized practice to employ 
it to prevent waste when the security js threatened, as, for 
example, when the mortgagor is stripping the premises of build- 
ings and timber.^ The mortgagee cannot, however, have an 
injunction as a matter of course. He must show that the 
threatened waste will so much impair the value of the mortgaged 
property as to render the mortgage an insufficient security for 
the satisfaction of the debt for which it was given.' 

PROCEEDS OF WASTE 

When a tenant conmiits waste by wrongfully severing a por- 
tion of the realty, as, timber, the thing severed is still considered 
a part of the land and belongs to the owner of the first estate of 
inheritance' and the same principle controls when trees or 
buildings are thrown down by a storm.^ If, however, the tenant 
has a right to cut, as being unimpeachable for waste, he may' 
keep what he cuts^ and also what is felled by storm, because he 
might have lawfully cut it.* 

1 2 Story Eq. Jnr., 14th ed., § 1242. 

* Jones Mort., 6th ed., { 684. 

* Whitfield V, Bewit, 2 P. Wms. 240; Lord Castlemiun v. Lord 
Craven, 22 Vin. Ab. 523, pi. 11. See Gent v. Harrison, H. R. V. 
Johns. 517. 

« See Bowles's Case, 11 Co. 79 b, res. 5 ; Bewick v. Whitfield, 3 P. 
Wms. 267. 

* Gentr. Harrison, H. R. V. Johns. 517. 

* Bowles's Case, 11 Co. 79 b. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

COVENANTS RUNNING WITH THE LAND — EQUI- 
TABLE EASEMENTS 

COVENANTS RUNNING WITH THE LAND 

To the general rule of the cooimon law that no person can 
bring an action or be sued upon a contract unless he is a party 
thereto or the personal representative of a party, there is an 
important exception in the case of certain covenants made in 
connection with estates in land. When the requisite conditions 
exist, the covenantee's rights under the covenant will pass to 
the transferees of his estate, and the covenantor's obligations 
under the covenant wQl pass to the transferees of his estate, 
in each case as a result of the transfer of the estate in the land. 
Such a covenant is said to run with the land. When it is the 
covenantee's right to have the covenant performed that so 
passes, the benefit rune. When it is the covenantor's obligation 
that is thus transferred, the burden rune. 

Running covenants follow the ownership of the respective 
estates of the parties and, in so far, have a similarity to profits 
and easements appurtenant that obtain between a dominant 
and servient estate. The two classes of rights and correspond- 
ing obligations are, however, fundamentally different. Profits 
and easements appurtenant inhere in land and not in the person 
who owns it. They pertain to the dominant and servient 
tenements as such, so that even a disseisor of the former can 
enforce them ^ and a disseisor of the latter holds the land subject 
to the servitude. Covenants nmning with the land, on the 
other hand, create rights and obligations in persons who 
own land, and these rights and obligations do not inhere in the 

* See page 227, n. 2. 
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land itself. As such covenants have this personal quality, it 
is only those who succeed by privity of estate to the ownership 
of the resi)ective lands of the covenantor and covenantee that 
succeed to the rights and liabilities under the covenant. Neither 
right nor liabUity is acquired by a disseisor.^ 

In general, the conditions requisite to the running of cove- 
nants are : that the agreement must be a technical covenant, i,e., 
a contract under seal ; that the covenant must in some way have 
to do with the land with which it runs, i.e., in the conunon 
technical phrase, it must ''touch and concern" the land; and 
that there must be privity of estate between the covenanting 
parties. 

RUNNING OF COVENANTS IN LEASES 

Covenants may run with estates in fee, for life, and for years. 
Covenants in leases for life and for years were placed upon a 
special basis by a statute of Henry VIII. It is convenient, 
therefore, to treat of them separately, and they will be con- 
sidered first. The respective interests with which a covenant 
in a lease for life or for years runs are the reversion and the 
leased estate. If it is a covenant by the lessor, the liability to 
I)erform it passes to the assignees of the reversion, and the right 
to take advantage of it passes to the assignees of the leased 
estate. If it is a covenant by the lessee, the liability to perform 
it passes to the assignees of the leased estate, and the right to 
take advantage of it passes to the assignees of the reversion. 
In this connection assignees include also heirs, devisees, and 
personal representatives. At conunon law covenants in leases 
ran with llie land, i,e., with the leased estate.' The more 
common opinion has been that they did not run with the 
reversion.' Now, however, whether or not such was the 
common law, covenants in leases run with the reversion as well 
as with the land, by virtue of the statute of Henry VIII. 

1 Deason v. Findley, 145 Ala. 407. See Sims Govts. 179. 

* Brooke Ab. Tit. Covenant, pi. 32. 

* Note to Spenoer's Case, Sm. Lead. Cas. 28 ; Thursby v. Plant, 1 
Wms. Saund. 237, 240, n. 3. Cf, Sims Covts. 66, 77, 80. 
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At the time of the Ref onnation in Enj^and under Heniy VIII 
much of the land of the monasteries was held on lease by 
tenants^ and these leases usually contained covenants by the 
lessees. When the monastery lands were forfeited to the crown 
by act of Parliament a difficulty appeared in the crown's bringing 
action on the covenants. This was for the reason either that 
they would not run with the reversion in any case or that, if 
they did so run in general, they would not in these particular 
cases because the crown was not an assignee of the reversion 
and so there was no privity of estate between the lessees and 
the crown.^ In this respect, the grantees of the crown were 
in no better position than the crown itself. To remove this 
difficulty the statute of Henry VIII ^ was passed. Its main 
object was to provide for the special case of the monastery 
lands, but the statute contained general provisions for the 
running of covenants with both reversions and lands, and it 
made conditions in leases run in a like manner. 

The statute enacted: ''That . . • all . . . persons being 
grantees or assignees ... to or by any • • . person or persons 
. . ., and the heirs, executors, successors and assigns of every 
of them, shall and may have and enjoy like advantages against 
the lessees, their executors, administrators and asagns, by 
entry f or . . . forfeiture; . • • and the same advantage, 
benefit and remedies by action only, for not performing of other 
conditions, covenants or agreements contained and expressed 
in the indentures of their said leases, demises or grants, i^inst 
all and every the said lessees and farmers and grantees, their 
executors, administrators and assigns, as the said lessors or 
grantors themselves, or their heirs or successors, ought, should, 
or might have had and enjoyed at any time or times, . . . 
Moreover . . ., that all farmers, lessees and grantees . . ., 
their executors, administrators and assigns, shall and may have 
like action, advantage and remedy against all and every 
person and persons . . ., their heirs, successors and assigns, 
which have or shall have any gift or grant ... of any • • • 

1 See Sims Govts. 77-^1 ; Tiffany Real Prop. § 49. 
s 32 Hen. VIII, o. 34 (1540). 
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peraon or persons, of the reversion of the same . • . lands . . ^ 
and other hereditaments so letten, or any parcel thereof, for 
any condition, covenant or agreement contained or expressed 
in the indentm-es of their lease and leases, as the same lessees, 
or any of them might and should have had against the said 
lessors and grantors, their heirs and successors ; . . . " 

It will be observed that the statute deals only with actions 
between the assignee of the reversion and the lessee or his 
assignee. Actions between the lessor and the assignee of the 
leasee are left as at common law. As, however, both benefit 
and burden ran with the estate of the lessee at common law, 
actions between the lessor and the assignee of the lessee are 
regularly maintainable on running covenants.^ 

In the United States this statute has been, in effect, reenacted 
in a majority of the States, although in language varying 
somewhat from the English original. In other States the 
English statute has been adopted as part of the law received 
from England. The general rules of the running of cove- 
nants and conditions in leases, as developed under the act 
of Henry VIII, are law practically throughout the entire 
country.* 

Because of the requirement of privity of estate the whole doe- 
trine of covenants in leases running with the land is confined to 
those covenants that are made in connection with a lease and 
between the parties thereto. Hence, a covenant by a third 
persoir guaranteeing payment of the rent by the lessee is not 
affected by the statute and does not nm.' Also, it is only on 
the assignment of a lease that covenants in it run and not on a 
sublease.^ A covenant can, however, run on an assignment of 
part of the leased premises ^ or of the reversion of part of the 

1 Tatem v. Chaplin, 2 H. Blft. 133 ; Williams v. Earle, L. R. 3 Q. 
B. 739 ; Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a, res. 4, 5. Cf. Thomas v. Hayward, 
L. R. 4 Ex. 311. 

* See Sims Covts. 7^-77 ; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. { 1352. 
' Walsh V. Packard, 165 Mass. 189. 

« Holford V. Hatch, 1 Doug. 183 ; Sims Covts. 99, 101. See pa^ 
65 and cf. id., n. 3. 

* CoDgham v. King, Cro. Car. 221. 
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premises/ if the covenant is in its nature divisible, as, a cove- 
nant to repair.' 

With respect to the sorts of covenants in leases that will 
run, the language of the statute is broad enough to include any 
kind, but the effect of the statute has been somewhat narrowed 
by the interpretation put upon it by the courts. The statute 
does not change the general conmion law requirement that the 
covenant must, in some way, have to do with the land. Hence, 
in order that a covenant in a lease may run, it must touch and 
concern the demised premises.* There seems to be no general 
l^al principle determining what touches and concerns the 
land. Various rules have been laid down by the judges, as, 
that a covenant touches and concerns the land if it affects the 
nature, quality, or value of the thing demised, independently of 
collateral circumstances, or if it affects the mode of enjoying 
it ; ^ and if it is one of which the lessee cannot, after his assign- 
ment, take advantage and which is beneficial to the assignee 
as such.*^ These rules, however, do not f umbh any very helpful 
test. They seem, moreover, to be inconsistent with some of the 
decbions.* The following have been held to touch and concern 
the land : a covenant to renew the lease at the end of the term ; ^ 
a covenant to reside upon the demised premises ; ^ a covenant 
not to carry on any trade on the land ; * a covenant that the 
lessor shoidd have free passage through the demised premises ; ^^ 
a covenant by lessee to insure the buildings on the demised 
premises when, under the law, the landlord could require that 
the insurance money be laid out in rebuilding ; ^ a covenant to 
cancel the lease on notice ;" a covenant to repair ;** a covenant 

^ Twynam t;. Pickard, 2 B. & Aid. 105. > Sims Govts. 98 et seq, 

* Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a, res. 2. 

« Congleton v, Pattison, 10 East, 130. 

* Vernon v. Smith, 5 B. & Aid. 1. 

' Cf, oases discussed in/ra, especially Thomas v, Hayward, L. R. 
4 Ex. 311. See Sims Covts. 109. 
' Piggot V. Mason, 1 Paige Ch. 412. 

• Tatem v. Chaplin, 2 H. Bla. 133. 

• Rolls V. MiUer, 27 Ch. Div. 71. " Cole's Case, 1 SaUc. 196. 
u Vernon v. Smith, 5 B. & Aid. 1. 

u Roe t;. Hayley, 12 East, 464. " See Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a. 
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not to assign the tenn without the lessor's consent, so that if the 
lessee assigns and then the assignee assigns without license he is 
liable ; * a covenant to pay rent ; * a covenant to pay taxes.* 
All implied covenants ^ touch and concern the land.^ 

On the other hand, a covenant to pay a sum of money to a 
third person b entirely collateral to the lease and does not touch 
and concern the land.® Some of the cases are close to the line. 
In a lease by a township the lessee covenanted not to employ 
persons in the mill on the demised premises unless they were 
legally settled in the township. The covenant was held not to 
run because it did not touch and concern the demised premises. 
The possibility of a person gaining a settlement in the township 
by obtaining employment in the mill and so, in case of his be- 
coming a pauper, imposing expense on the township and a 
consequent burden on the land therein was too remote as 
concerned the demised premises and affected the latter in a 
collateral way only.^ It has been held that a covenant by a 
lessor not to engage in a competing business does not run. 

In a lease of a house for the sale of spirits, the lessor cove- 
nanted not to keep a house for the sale of spirits within half a 
mQe of the demised premises. It was held that the covenant 
did not touch and concern the land and that the effect on the 
interest of the tenant was only collateral. His assignee had 
no right of action against the lessor who broke the covenant.* 
Another court has, however, held that such a covenant does 
touch and concern the land.* A covenant by the lessee to 
bring the grain grown on the demised premises to be ground 

^ Williams v, Earle, L. R. 3 Q. B. 739. 

* Pennell v, GufPey, 139 Pa. St. 341. 

* Simonds v. Turner, 120 Mass. 328. 

* See Chap. 5, Estates for Years. 

* Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a, res. 4; Notes to same, Sm. Lead. 
Cas. 29. 

* Mayo V. Buokhurst, Cro. Jao. 438 ; Dolph v. White, 12 N. Y. 296. 
'Congleton v, Pftttison, 10 East, 130. See Dewar v, Goodman, 

(1908) 1 E. B. 94. 

* Thomas v. Hasrward, L. R. 4 Ex. 311. See also Taylor v. Owen, 
2 Blaokf. 301. 

* National Bank o. Segror, 39 N. J. Law, 173. 
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at a mill on other land owned by the lessor was held to touch 
and concern the leased land, but only on the ground that in so 
doing the demised premises were rendering a rent service.^ 

The requirement that a covenant in a lease must touch and 
concern the land, if it is to run, is a survival of the conunon law 
before the statute and is still universally recognized, although 
the statute itself contains no such limitation. Another and 
wholly artificial distinction, not in any way countenanced by 
the statute, was introduced ' by an early and leading case some 
forty years after the statute was passed.' This rule is that if 
the covenant relates to something not in existence, or not in 
esse, as the cases say, the covenant will not run imless by its 
terms it purports to bind the assignees of the covenantor, that 
is to say, is made by the covenantor ''for him and his assigns." 
If, however, when the covenant is made, its subject matter is 
in esse, it will run although the assignees be not mentioned.^ 
Following the rule, it has been held that a covenant by lessee 
to build a new wall ^ or by lessor to pay for trees that might 
be planted * or buildings that might be erected ^ by the lessee 
upon the demised premises would not run because the assignees 
were not referred to as bound. The rule was subsequently 
followed in England ^ but has been practically repudiated in 
that country by a still more recent decision.* In the United 
States the majority of the courts that have passed on the ques- 
tion have held that when the covenant relates to a thing not m 
esse it must purport to bind the assignees of the covenantor,^' 

» Vyvyan v. Arthur, 1 B. & C. 410. 

* See Sims Govts. 105-106. 

* Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a, res. 1 , 2 (1583). The statute was passed 
in 1540. 

« Tatem v. Chaplin, 2 H. Bla. 133. 

* Spencer's Case, 5 Co. 16 a. 

• Grey v. Cuthbertson, 2 Chitty, 482. 
' Thompson v. Rose, 8 Cow. 266. 

• Grey v. Cuthbertson, 2 Chitty, 482 (1785). 

• MinshuU v. Cakes, 2 H. & N. 793 (1858). 

10 Hansen v. Meyer, 81 HI. 321. See Sims Covts. 108, n. 1 ; oases 
eoUeoted in Note, 14 L. R. A. (n.s.) 185; Note, L. R. A. 1917 A 127. 
In this note no disorimination is made between covenants in leases and 
in grants in fee. 
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but some jurisdictions have dispensed with that requirement,^ 
sometimes basing the decision on the effect of local statutes.^ 
If the assignees are mentioned as bound and the covenant 
touches and concerns the land, it will nm although it relates 
to a thing not in esse. The covenant must, however, in order 
to run, touch and concern the land, and one that does not do so 
cannot be made to run by the use of language imdertaking to 
bind assignees.' 

An assignee of the covenantor or an assignee of an assignee 
becomes liable for breaches of the covenant occurring during 
the time only that he holds the assigned estate, whether term 
or reversion,^ but the covenantor himself remains liable, not- 
withstanding his assignment, for any breaches of the covenant. 
His liabiKty rests directly upon his contract, independently of 
the doctrine of running covenants. Therefore, if he assigns he 
becomes, in effect, a surety for the performance of the covenant' 
by the assignee.^ 

runninS of covenants with fee estates 

The running of covenants with estates in fee rests on the 
common law and is independent of the statute of Henry VIH. 
It is an ancient doctrine that can be traced well back into feudal 
times.* The more usual purposes for which such covenants 
are employed are the maintenance of fences and walls, the 
building and use of party walls, keeping open ways and parks, 
restricting building to a particular line, and restricting the 
kinds of buildings to be erected in a locality ; ^ but running 

^ Masury v, Southworth, 9 Ohio St. 340 ; but c/. Newburg Petroleum 
Co. V. Weare, 44 Ohio St. 604. 

s Frederick v. Callahan, 40 la. 311. 

' E.g., Congleton t;. Pattison, 10 East, 130. See i>age 309, n. 7. 

^ Mason v. Smith, 131 Mass. 510. 

* Covenant by lessee : Barnard v. Ooodscall, Cro. Jac. 309. Cov- 
enant by lessor: Jones v, Parker, 163 Mass. 564. See Washington 
Natural Qas Co. v. Johnson, 123 Pa. St. 576 ; Sims Covts. 94. 

The general view is that the action by or against an assignee rests 
upon privity of estate and is, therefore, local. See Sims Covts. 83 
et seq. 

• See Sims Covts. 61 et seq. ' Sims Covts. 30 ; id. Chap. X. 
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covenants are made for many other miscellaneous objects. 
Since the provisions of the statute of Henry VIII relating ta 
conditions in leases have no application to conditions attached 
to estates in f ee, the latter do not run like covenant^.^ 

While properly drawn covenants intended to run with fee 
estates always include the assignees of the covenantor as bound, 
and whQe such mention of them is desirable as evidence of the 
intention of the parties that the covenant should run, there is 
no technical necessity to refer to the assignees in order to make 
the covenant nm. It is su£Bicient if it appears in some other 
manner that it was intended to be a running covenant and not; 
merely personal to the covenanting parties.^ The rule that, 
the covenant must in terms bind the assigns, if it relates to a 
thing not in esse, is confined, where it is in force, to covenants in 
leases. Covenants with fee estates run, of course, to heirs and 
devisees equally with assignees. 

The fee estate with which a covenant can run may be in either 
corporeal or incorporeal property. The latter is more conunonly 
appurtenant to land, so that the covenant necessarily runs 
with both the land and the incorporeal interest. A covenant 
may, however, nm with an assignable incorporeal hereditament 
real in gross, as, for example, a rent charge.' 

The two fundamental requirements for the running of 
covenants are that the covenant touch and concern the interest 
with which it runs and that there be privity of estate between 
the covenanting parties. The first is the same as to covenants 
with estates in fee as to covenants in leases. The second is 
always satisfied as to covenants in leases by the relationship of 
landlord and tenant. As to covenants running with fee estates, 
the requirement of privity results in the rule that either there 

^ See Chap. 6, Estates on Condition. 

* See Anon., Moore, 179, pi. 318 ; Dorsey v. St. Lotus &o. R. R. Co., 
58 111. 65 ; Wiggins v. Pender, 132 N. C. 628 ; Hopkins v. Lane, 9 
Yerg. 78, 85 ; Smith v. Perry, 26 Vt. 279, 293 ; Sims Covts. 205-206, 
n. The idea has, however, sometimes been expressed that the rule 
of Spencer's Case is applicable to grants in fee. See Morland o. Cook« 
L. R. 6 Eq. 252 ; Sims Covts. 204. See pa«e 370, n. 10. 

' Springer v. Phillips, 71 Pa. St. 60. 
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must be a grant of land between the parties or one party must 
have a rent, profit, or easement in the land of the other. If the 
privity consists in a grant of land, the covenant must either 
be in the grant or be made about the same time in a sepa- 
rate instrument substantially contemporaneous with the grant ^ 
and executed as a part of the same transaction.^ If, however, 
the privity consists in the existence of a rent, profit, or easement 
between the lands of the covenanting parties, the covenant 
may be made either contemporaneously with the creation of 
the servitude or at any later time.' 

There are such differences in the running of benefits and of 
burdens with fee estates as to make it desirable to consider each 
separately. It is settled law everywhere that, when there is 
privity of estate and the covenant touches and concerns the 
land, the benefit runs to the heirs, devisees, and assignees of the 
covenantee.^ The examples are numerous. An early one is a 
case in which there was a feoffment of land in fee, reserving a 
rent and services. The feoffor covenanted that if he should 
distrain on the feoffee for more than was reserved, then the 
feoffee, his heirs and assigns, might distrain in the feoffor's 
manor. The feoffee conveyed the land, and it was held that 
his assignee might distrain in the original feoffor's manor by 
virtue of the covenant.^ In a modem case there was a grant of 
land for a banking business, and the grantor covenanted not 
to engage in the banking business in the same city for ten 
years. The grantee conveyed the premises, and his assignee 
was allowed to maintain an action against the covenantor for 
breach.* The case is in conflict with another decision ^ on the 
point whether the covenant touched and concerned the land 
granted, but, assiuning its correctness in that respect, it is a 
typical example of the benefit of a covenant running with an 
estate in fee. 



1 Bobbins v. Webb, 68 Ala. 393. ' Wheeler v, Sohad, 7 Nev. 204. 

* Morse v, Aldrioh, 19 Pick. 449. * Sims Govts. 135 ei seq. 
» Anon., Moore, 179, pi. 318 (1582). 

• National Bank v. Sc^^ur, 39 N. J. Law, 173. 

T Thomas v. Hayward, L. R. 4 Ex. 311. See page 369, n. 8. 
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In these two cases the privity of estate oonsisted in the con- 
veyance from the covenantor to the covenantee. The privity 
may also, in the United States anyway/ consist in the existence 
ot a rent, profit, or easement in the land of one party in favor of 
the other party, and it is immaterial which is dominant and 
which is servient. Thus, if A grants B a right of way over A's 
land and B covenants to construct the way in a certain manner,' 
or if A grants B a rent charge and covenants to pay it,' in both 
cases the benefit runs, with the dominant or the servient tene- 
ment as the case may be. If there is no grant and no servitude 
but only a covenant, for example, by A to do something touch- 
ing and concerning B's land, as, to build and repair a dam,^ the 
benefit of the covenant will not run to an assignee of the land, 
for there b no kind of privity of estate.* 

As the law stands at the present day, the recognition of the 
running at law of the burden of covenants with fee estates is an 
American doctrine. In England the rule is that the benefit 
will run at law but the burden will not ; * and the following dis- 
cussion of the legal running of burdens must be understood as 
wholly confined to American law. In the United States, al- 
though there is much uncertainty and some conflict,^ it is the 

1 In England the law probably is that a covenant will not run with 
an incorporeal hereditament. See Milnes v. Branch, 5 M. & S. 411; 
Haywood v, Brunswick Building Society, 8 Q. B. Div. 403, 407 ; Sims 
Govts. 199. 

* St. Louis &c. Ry. Co. v. O'Baugh, 49 Ark. 418. 

* Springer v. Phillips, 71 Pa. St. 60. « Lyon v. Parker, 45 Me. 474. 

* Occasionally a court has held that no privity is necessary to the 
running of the benefit. Shaber v. St. Pftul Water Co., 30 Minn. 179, 
and qf, Horn t;. Miller, 136 Pa. St. 640. 

* It seems that anciently the burden ran. See Sims Govts. 47, 55^ 
62, citing Year Book 4 Edw. Ill, 57, and Year Book 7 Edw. m, 65. 
See on history of the doctrine in England, Sims Govts. 140 et seq. The 
law in England on the point rests on dicta and equity decisions. 
Suns Govts. 147-148. " See especially Austerberry v. Oldham, 29 Gh. 
Div. 750, 781-783, and cf. Haywood v. Brunswick Building Society, 
8 Q. B. Div. 403. Cf. n. 1, 8upra. 

' See Costigan v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 54 N. J. Law, 233 ; Pitt»> 
burg &c. Ry. Go. v. Bosworth, 46 OMo St. 81 ; Tardy v. Greasy, 81 
Va. 553 ; West Virginia Trans. Go. v. Ohio River Pipe line Co., 22 
W. Va. 600. 
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general rule that the burden runs ^ subject to the requirements 
that there be privity of estate and that the covenant touch and 
concern the interest with which it runs. The chief difficulty 
encountered by the courts has lain in determining what con- 
stitutes the necessary privity, and on this point there is a good 
deal of confusion.* Wherever the burden is allowed to run the 
rule is that a rent, profit, or easement in the land of one of the 
covenanting parties in favor of the other party constitutes 
sufficient privity of estate to cause the burden to run to bind 
the heirs, devisees, and assigns of the covenantor's interest, 
provided the covenant touches and concerns the servitude. A 
mere grant of land between the parties, without more, could not 
be enough for the running of the burden. If the covenantor 
granted to the covenantee, the covenantor would have no 
estate left with which the burden could run. If the covenantee 
granted to the covenantor but retained no servitude over the 
granted land, the covenantee would have no interest that the 
covenant could touch and concern. The rule may then be 
laid down that, while for the running of a benefit either a mere 
grant of land, or an existing rent, or a profit or easement owned 
by one covenanting party in the land of the other satisfies the 
requirement of privity of estate, the only privity that will 
suffice for the running of a biuden is such privity as results 
from the existence of a rent, profit, or easement. This necessary 
interest may be created by reservation on a grant of land be- 
tween the parties, contemporaneous with the making of the 
covenant; as, if A grants land to B, reserving a rent charge, 
and B covenants to pay the same, A's assignee of the rent may 
maintain an action on the covenant against B's assignee of 
the land, both benefit and burden running.' So, also, the 
interest with which the covenant runs may be created at the 
time the covenant is made but out of land already owned by the 
servient owner. For example. A, owning a dam, grants B water 

1 See Sims Govts. 149-167. 

* On the meaning of privity of estate in this oonnection, c/. Sims 
Govts. 175 et seq. 

» Springer v. Phillips, 71 Pa. St. 60. 
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power therefrom and covenants to keep the dam in repair. The 
burden rmis to A's assignee of the dam.^ Finally, the interest 
may be a servitude already in existence at the time of covenant- 
ing. Thus, in a case in which B had a profit that had been 
granted fifteen years earlier to dig mud from a pond on A's land 
and the latter covenanted to draw off the water from the pond 
each year to facilitate the digging, it was held that the burden 
ran to A's heir.' In the foregoing examples the covenantor 
was the servient owner, but he may as well be the dominant 
owner. So, when one granted a right of way to a railroad com- 
pany which covenanted to locate a station on the way, the 
burden boimd a successor to the company.' When the requisite 
privity is lacking the burden cannot run. For instance, several 
mill owners on a stream made mutual covenants as to the use 
of milling privileges. The assignee of one of them was held 
not bound by the covenant because there was no privity of 
estate. There was no servitude with which the covenant could 
run.* 

The general features of one special class of cases should 
be noted, namely, covenants for the building and use of party 
walls.^ The case may be one in which land is partitioned 
between owners in common who mutually convey to each other 
and covenant that either one of them may build a party wall on 
the dividing line and when the other uses the wall he will pay 
haU the cost. It is generally the law that in such cases, if the 
intent is so expressed, both the benefit and burden will run with 
each parcel of land. If either owner or his successor in title 
builds, he can recover half the expense from the other owner or his 
successor when he uses the wall in building on his own land.^ 
Privity of estate is furnished by the conveyances and mutual 
cross easements of the right to enter on the adjoining land and 
build the wall there, which are created by the agreement. The 
same principles apply when one person owning several lots 

: 1 Fitdh V. Johnson, 104 lU. 111. > Morse v. Aldrich, 19 Pick. 449. 
' Georgia Southern R. R. Co. v. Reeves, 64 Ga. 492. 
« Hurd V. Curtis, 19 Pick. 459. > See page 199. 

* Savage v. Mason, 3 Cush. 500. 
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conveys them to different grantees and similar covenants ai^ 
made on each conveyance.^ On the other hand, the case may 
be that of two adjoining owners who have purchased their 
lands without any such covenants but later enter into a party 
wall agreement with a covenant for building the wall by one 
party or by either party and paying for it by the other when he 
uses it. There is here no grant of land, and if there is privity 
to support the running of the covenant it must be found in the 
creation, by the agreement, of an ea^ment to enter and build 
on the other party's land. This seems to be the best theory 
upon which to support the cases, of which there is a considerable 
number,^ that have allowed the running of covenants made imder 
these circumstances. Sometimes the intent appears that, if the 
builder should sell his land before the other party uses the wall, 
payment should be made to the builder personally and not to 
his successor. In such a case the burden will run but not the 
benefit.' Party wall agreements are also sometimes construed 
to be intended as personal to the covenanting parties on both 
sides, so that neither burden nor benefit runs/ 

EQUirABLE EASEMENTS 

A purely equitable doctrine, of great importance in growing 
cities and entirely distinct from tiie common law doctrine of 
covenants running with the land, has arisen in modem times. 
It is often referred to, from the English case that is its founda- 
tion, as the doctrine of Tvlk v. Moxhay} It is also called the 
doctrine of restridite cofoenants in equity, and the rights and 
obligations established by it are known as equitable easements 
and equitable semJkudes. The doctrine is, in brief, that when, on 
a transfer of land, there is a covenant or even an informal con- 
tract or understanding that certain restrictions in the use of the 
land conveyed shall be observed, the restrictions will be enforced 
by equity, at the suit of the party or parties intended to be 

1 Richardflon v. Tob^, 121 Mass. 457. 

> See Sims Govts. 218. < Condtiitt v. Boss, 102 Ind. 166. 

, « See Sebald v. MulhoUand, 155 N. T. 455. •2 PhU. 774 a848) 
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benefited thereby, against any subsequent owner of the land 
except a purchaser for value without notice of the agreement. 
The principal purposes of such agreements are to regulate the 
style and cost of buildings to be erected in a tract that is being 
sold in parcels for building lots^ to restrict their location to 
certain distances from the street, and to prevent buildings in a 
locality from being put up or used for any other than residential 
purposes. Restrictive covenants are most conunonly made 
in connection with such sales of building lots, but the principle 
of the doctrine of Tulk 9. Moxhay is, of course, applicable to 
other kinds of restrictions on the use of land, and equitable 
easements are created for many miscellaneous purposes. 

Probably the doctrine had its origin in the desire of the Eng- 
lish courts of equity to supplement the deficiency in the remedies 
given by the conunon law of that country, which does not permit 
the burden of a covenant to run at law.^ Although in the 
United States burdens run at law with estates in fee, the equi- 
table doctrine of restrictive covenants has been accepted by the 
courts of this country, where it exists alongside of the legal 
doctrine.* The two doctrines are not, however, of entirely 
equal scope, for the equitable one is confined to restrictive 
covenants, i.e,y to refrain from doing something, and, moreover, 
it is not limited in its application to heirs, devisees, and assigns 
of the covenantor. 

The principal features of an enforceable equitable easement 
are : 1. The agreement is restrictive, as, not to build on an open 
square ; ' so that a covenant, for example, to erect 9,nd keep in 
repair buildings will not be enforced as an equitable easement.^ 
2. A subsequent purchaser of the land for value must, to be 
bound, have had notice of the restriction before he bou^t.^ 

^ See 16 Mich. Law Rev. 92. 

' It is not always easy to know whether the court is applying the 
doctrine of Tulk v. Moxiiay or is employing the equitable remedy of 
injunction to protect a legal right. 

» Tulk V. Moxhay, 2 Phil. 774. 

* Haywood v, Brunswick Building Society, 8 Q. B. Div. 403. C/. 
Whittenton Manufacturing Co. p. Staples, 164 Mass. 319. 

• See In re Nisbet and Potts Contract, (1906) 1 Ch. Div. 386« 405; 
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3. Constructive notice given by the record of a deed mentioning 
the restriction is sufficient.^ 4. Neither a technical covenant 
nor formality of any kind ts necessaiy. Thus, the doctrine is 
applied to sales of lots in a tract, when on each sale a map of 
the tract showing the width of the street is exhibited and 
representations are made that the street is always to remain as 
laid out,* 5. Not merely assignees but lessees as weU are 
bound.' 6. The persons who have the benefit of the agreement 
are determined by the intent of the parties to the contract. 
Sometimes it is meant for the advantage of no one but the 
grantor or an assignee of his entire remaining tract/ while some- 
times the restriction is imposed for the benefit of each purchaser 
of a lot in a tract.* Whichever be the intent, equity will carry 
it out and enforce the restrictions at the suit of any such party 
if he was intended to be benefited, provided the agreement 
touches and concerns other land owned by him.' 7. The method 
of enforcing restrictive covenants is to enjoin the conunission 
of the threatened breach. 

If the enforcement of a restrictive covenant would be inequi- 
table, the court will not issue an injunction. For example, if 
the circumstances of the property intended to be benefited 
have so changed that to enforce the restrictions cannot benefit it 
and will merely make the property bound less valuable, it can 

Nottmghani &o. Co. 9. Butler, 16 Q. B. Div. 778 ; Sims Govts. 254. 
C/. Rogers v. Hosegood> (1900) 2 Ch. Div. 388, 407-408. Adverse 
possession of the land is not adverse to the oovenantee. Hence, one 
gaining title to the land under the statute of limitations and his as- 
signees with notice are not free from the equitable easement. In re 
Nisbet and Potts Contract, supra. See 16 Mich. Law Rev. 93. 

^ Peck V. Conway, 119 Mass. 546. 

s Tallmadge v. East River Bank, 26 N. Y. 105. 

* John Brothers Abergarw Brewery Co. v. Holmes, (1900) 1 Ch. Div. 
188. 

« Renals v. Cowlishaw, 9 Ch. Div. 125 ; id., 11 Ch. Div. 866 ; Sharp v. 
Ropes, 110 Mass. 381. 

* Nottingham &c. Co. t^. Butler, 16 Q. B. Div. 778 ; Tallmadge v. 
East River Bank, 26 N. Y. 105 ; Winfield v. Henning, 21 N. J. Eq. 188. 

* See Kettle River R. R. Co. v. Eastern Ry. Co., 41 Minn. 461 ; Noiv 
cross V. James, 140 Mass. 188 ; Brewer v. MarshaU and Cheeseman, 18 
N. J. Eq. 337 ; but see Van Sant t^. Rose, 170 111. App. 572 ; id., 260 
lU. 401. 
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only work injustice to adhere to the letter of the covenant 
ThuSy lots had been sold according to a general building scheme 
with restrictions intended to preserve the residential character 
of the neighborhood^ but it became a business locality. The 
owner of one of the lots proposed to build in violation of the 
restrictions, and the court refused to prevent him.^ So, also, 
if the restriction is one that is against public policy, as, an un- 
lawful restraint of trade, the court will not compel its obser- 
vance.* 

1 Jackson 0. Stevenson, 156 Mass. 496. 

* Brewer 0. Marshall and Cheeseman, 19 N. J. £q. 537, 546. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

COVENANTS FOR TITLE — EST ATES BY ESTOPPEL 
— THE RULE IN SHELLEY'S CASE 

COVENANTS FOR TITLE 

From an early period ^ grantees of land have ordinarily had 
recourse of some kind against their grantors when the grantees 
suffered loss on account of a defect in the title to the land con- 
veyed. Under the feudal system protection was afforded the 
grantee by the doctrine of warranty. The effect of a warranty 
was to compel the warrantor to recompense with other land a 
warrantee who lost his estate through failure of the warranted 
title. The feudal warranty disappeared as one of the results of 
the change from the old to the modem system of conveyancing,* 
and its place has now been taken by cofmyants for iUle. Their 
object, also, is to protect a purchaser of land from damage that 
may result to him from defects in the title to the land conveyed. 
It is usual for a vendor or mortgagor of land to incorporate such 
covenants in his deed of grant. 

There are several different covenants for title and the practice 
as to which of them are conmionly used varies somewhat in 
different localities. The so-called ** fuU covenants " comprehend 
all that are ordinarily employed in the United States and are as 
follows: 1. the covenant of seisin; 2. the conenard of right to 
convey; 3. the coiienard against incumbrances; 4. the covenant 
far quiet enjoyment; 5. the covenant for further assurance; and 

^The doctrine of warranty existed in the thirteenth century. 2 
Poll. & Maitl., 2d ed., 663 ; 1 Reeve Eng. L., 2d ed., 438. 

' It was finally abolished by Stat. 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 27, { 39; id, c. 
74, { 14, and by statute in a number of the American States. Stim. 
Amer. Stat. L. {{ 1450-1451. 
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6. the covenant of warranty} The statutes of States that have 
enacted statutory forms for conveyances usually either provide 
that the statutory deed shall be deemed to be a conveyance 
with all or some of the foregoing covenants or specify words 
that when used in the deed shall constitute such covenants.' 
The covenants are more conunonly in such form that they apply 
to defects originating while the title is held by either the grantor 
or any of his predecessors.' A covenant is sometimes, however, 
so worded that it refers to only such defects in the title as are 
caused by the grantor himself or by some particular person or 
persons. Also, a deed occasionally contains a covenant dealing 
with only some special circumstance of the title or a covenant 
of peculiar form inserted for some reason found in the facts of 
the particular case. Such special language produces, of course, 
an effect correspondingly different from that resulting from the 
general form of covenant in ordinary use. 
Each of the full covenants enumerated above has its own 



1 Another covenant, known as that of non-claim, is used in a few 
States ; especially, it seems, in New England and, for some piurposes, 
in Pennsylvania. As a general rule, there is no practical difference 
between it and the covenant of warranty. Rawle Ck>vts., 5th ed., § 22. 

The following common form of these covenants is taken from 
Rawle Govts., 5th ed., page 28, n. 3 : 

Doth hereby covenant for himself his heirs executors and adminis- 
trators that he the said (vendor) is now lawfully seised of the said 
in-emises And hath good right to convey the same That the same are 
free from all incumbrances And that the said (purchaser) his heirs and 
assigns shall and may at all times hereafter freely peaceably and quietly 
enjoy the same without molestation or eviction of him the said (vendor) 
or any person or persons whomsoever And that he the said (vendor) 
shall at all times hereafter at the request and expense of the said (pur- 
chaser) his heirs and assigns make and execute such other assurances 
for the more effectual conveyance of the said premises as shall be by 
him reasonably required And that he the said (vendor) and his heirs 
all and singular the messuages and tenements &o. hereby granted and 
mentioned or intended so to be with the appurtenances unto the said 
(purchaser) his heirs and assigns against him the said (vendor) and his 
heirs and against all and every other person or i>ersons lawfully claim- 
ing or to claim the same or any part thereof shall and will by these 
lyresents warrant and forever defend. 

s Rawle Govts., 5th ed., { 23; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. {{ 1500-1518. 

* See n. 1, 9Upra, 
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meaning and effect. The covenant of seisin is usually, in the 
United States, that the grantor "is lawfully seised" or '^has 
a good and sufficient seisin" or words to that effect.^ This 
covenant has received two different interpretations by the 
courts. In a few States it is taken to mean that the grantor has 
a technical common law seisin and that he makes, by the 
covenant, no representation as to his right or title.^ When so 
construed the covenant is not broken even if the grantor is 
only an adverse possessor. However, in a majority of the 
American States ' and in England ^ the covenant means seised 
of an indefeasible estate, i.e., it is a covenant that the grantor 
has a good title to the estate that he represents himself as 
conveying, and the covenant is broken if the grantor has any- 
thing; less than that identical estate. So, when one tenant in 
common imdertook to convey all the land with a covenant of 
seisin his covenant was broken as to an undivided one-half.^ 
However, the existence of an outstanding right in the nature of 
«in incumbrance on the land, which does not affect the grantor's 
technical seisin, is not a breach of the covenant. This doctrine 
applies to the existence of a highway across the land conveyed,^ a 
judgment, a mortgage, or a right of dower.^ 

The covenant of right to convey is that the grantor has 
good right to convey the premises.* It is broken if the grantor 
cannot convey an indefeasible estate ; except that, in a juris- 
diction where the covenant of seisin is taken to refer to a tech- 

^ Rawle Ck>vt8., 5th ed., § 41. See page 382, n. 1. 

« Watts V. Parker, 27 111. 224 ; Boothby v. Hathaway, 20 Me. 251 ; 
Follett 9. Grant, 5 Allen, 174. C/. Backus v. McCoy, 3 Ohio, 211, and 
see Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 42, p. 55, n. 3. Possession of a mere tres- 
passer under no claim of right is insufficient. Wheeler v. Hatch, 12 
Me. 389. 

s Lockwood V. Sturdevant, 6 Conn. 373, 384 ; Real v. HoUister, 20 
Neb. 112 ; Parker v. Brown, 15 N. H. 176, 187. See Catlin v. Hurl- 
burt, 3 Vt. 403 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 56 ; Tiffany Real Prop. 
395. 

* Gray v. Briscoe, Noy, 142 ; Gookes t;. Fowns, 1 Eeble, 95. 

* Downer v. Smith, 38 Vt. 464. 
« Whitbeck v. Cook, 15 Johns. 483. 
' Reasoner v. Edmundson, 5 Ind. 393 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 59. 

* See page 382, n. 1. 
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nical sebin only 9 if a covoiant of seisin is coiq>led with a covenant 
of right to convey the latter means merdy that the grantor has 
a right to convQr his possessory interest.^ 

The covenant against incumbrances is that the pronises are 
free from all incumbrances.* In a general way, an incumbrance 
on land is ''every right to or interest in the land which may 
subsist in third persons, to the diminution of the value of the 
landy but consistent with the passing of the fee by the con- 
veyance." ' Examples of incumbrances, the existence of whidi 
constitutes breaches of this covenant, are a public highway over 
the land/ a claim of dower/ a private easement of way to take 
water from a spring/ a judgment lien ^ or mortgage ' against 
the premises, and an enforceable restrictive covenant upon the 
use of the premises.*! As, however, the word incumbrance is 
not a technical term of the law, it does not have a precise and 
invariable meaning when used in a covenant. Hence, whether 
there has been a breach of a covenant against incumbrances 
must be determined by reference to all the circumstances of the 
case^ 

The covenant for further assurance is the least used in the 
United States of all the usual full covenants, although it 
occupies an important place in English conveyancing and is of 
much value to a purchaser.^ It is to the effect that the vendor 
will at any subsequent time make and execute such other 
assurances for the more effectual conveyance of the premises 
as shall be reasonably required by the purchaser.^^ Under this 
covenant a purchaser who has received a deed undertaking to 
convey a clear title in fee simple can usually compel the vendor, 
by a proceeding in equity, to make or procure the release of an 

^ See page 383, n. 2. > See page 382, n. 1. 

* 2 Qreenl. Ev. { 242 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 75. 

* Kellogg v. Ingersoll, 2 Mass. 97 ; but see Patterson v. Arthurs, 9 
Watts, 152, the minority view. Rawle Govts., 5th ed., { 82. 

* Shearer v. Ranger, 22 Pick. 447. 
< Harlow t^. Thomas, 15 Pick. 66. 

' Hall 9. Dean, 13 Johns. 105. • Tufts r. Adams, 8 Pick. 547. 

* Locke V. Hale, 165 Mass. 20 ; Foster v. Foster, 62 N. H. 46. 
^0 Rawle Govts., 5th ed., J 98. ^^ See page 382, n. 1. 
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incumbrance upon the land or a conveyance to the purchaser 
of a paramount title to or outstanding interest in the land.^ 
The vendor cannot, however, be required to do an act that is 
unlawful or impracticable or that would be of no effect when 
done, as, to procure a conveyance from an insane person,* 
Moreover, this covenant cannot be used to compel the vendor 
to obtain for the purchaser the conveyance of a greater or more 
unincumbered estate than that which the deed and the other 
covenants in it show that the vendor imdertook to transfer.' 
The purchaser may, of course, instead of suing in equity, bring 
an action at law for damages if the covenantor breaks the 
covenant by refusing to make a further assurance that the 
covenantee rightfully demands. 

The covenant for quiet enjoyment and the covenant for 
warranty are in their effects die same. The former is, in 
substance, that the purchaser shall freely, peaceably, and 
quietly enjoy the premises without molestation or eviction by 
the vendor or any person. The usual form of the latter is 
substantially that the vendor the granted premises against the 
vendor and all other persons lawfully claiming the same shall 
and will warrant and forever defend.^ This latter covenant has 
nothing in common with the feudal warranty.^ In England the 
covenant of warranty is not used,' but the covenant of quiet 
enjoyment occupies a prominent position. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the covenant of warranty is the 
most common and important of all the covenants for title 
and in many States the only one in practical use.^ Both of 
these covenants are intended to secure compensation to the 
purchaser for a disturbance of his quiet and peaceable possession 
if he is evicted from the premises. There is, therefore, no 

1 Taylor v. Debar, 2 Chan. Cas. 212. See Hall v. Hardy, 3 P. Wms. 
187, 189 (c/. Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 104, p. 132, n. 3) ; Smith v. Baker, 
1 Tounge & Coll. Ch. 223 ; Rawle Covts., 5th ed., § 105. 

> Rawle Covts., 5th ed., §{ 100-103. 

' Rawle Covts., 5th ed., §{ 104-105. See Armstrong v. Darby, 20 
Mo. 517. 

« See page 382, n. 1. * Rawle Covts., 5th ed., §§ 113-114. 

« Rawle Covts., 5th ed., {110. ' Rawle Covts., 5th ed., f 21. 
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breach unless there is what amounts to an actual or constructive 
eviction.^ The covenantee cannot voluntarily buy an out- 
standing right to the land and then maintain an action for 
breach of these covenants when his possession had never been 
threatened.' The distinction in this respect between the 
covenants of seisin, right to convey, and against incumbrances, 
on the one hand, and the covenants for quiet enjoyment and of 
warranty, on the other, is that the former refer to the state of 
the title and are broken if the defects covenanted against 
exist, while the latter covenants deal with the enjoyment of 
possession and are not broken so long as that remains undis* 
turbed. 

Moreover, the eviction to be a breach of the covenants for 
quiet enjoyment and of warranty must be one caused by either 
the vendor himself or a third person who acts under a superior 
adverse claim hostilely asserted.' These covenants embrace 
an eviction by the vendor even if not under superior title, 
provided he acts under some assumption of right, though not 
well founded. A bare trespass by him is not within these cove- 
nants.^ A disturbance by a stranger to the title is not a breach 
of these covenants since it is not an eviction by paramount title. 
Hence they are not broken by the tortious act of a stranger to 
the title in ousting the purchaser.^ Against such a wrongdoer 
the purchaser can employ the usual remedies for trespass. 

Covenants for title touch and concern the land conveyed. 
They practically always are intended to be made for the benefit 
of the assignees of the covenantee as well as of the latter himself, 

^ As to what oonstitutes an eviction, see Chap. 5, Estates for Years ; 
Rawle Govts., 5th ed., H 132-154. 

« Patton V. MoFarlane, 3 Penr. & W. 419. This might be other- 
wise under the covenant for qtdet enjoyment as it is usually framed in 
England and sometimes in the United States. Hall v. Dean, 13 Johns. 
105; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 151. 

» Rawle Govts., 5th ed., f 150. 

* Grosse v. Young, 2 Show. 425 ; Sedgwick v. Hollenbaok, 7 Johns. 
376 ; Mayor v, Mabie, 13 N. Y. 151 ; Avery v. Dougherty, 102 Ind. 
443 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 128. 

• Andrus t;. St. Louis &o. Go., 130 U. S. 643, 648 ; Rawle Govts., 
5th ed., i 128. 
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and they are usually so worded as to expressly show that intent. 
Covenants for title are, therefore, of the kind that run with the. 
land if there is privity of estate between the covenanting i>arties« 
The grant of land by the covenantor to the covenantee is, of 
course, sufficient privity for the running of the benefit of the 
covenant to the heirs, devisees, and assignees of the covenantee. 
The benefit therefore always runs with the estate of the cove- 
nantee so long as the covenant remains unbroken. However, 
according to the conunon law doctrine, when a covenant is 
broken it changes its character from a covenant running with 
the land and becomes a right of action for the breach, i.e., 
what is technically known as a chose (a thing) in action, A chose 
in action is not assignable at common law. Hence, a covenant 
that will run with the land imtil breach cannot continue to do so 
after breach. It is then merely a personal right of action. 

The application of this doctrine is of special importance 
in the case of covenants for titie. The covenants of seisin, of 
right to convey, and against incumbrances are covenants as to 
facts existing when the covenants are made. They refer to 
present conditions and are called covenants in praesenti. 
They covenant that the grantor is then seised, that he then has 
a right to convey, and that tiiere are then no incumbrances on 
the land. Hence, they are either broken as soon as they are 
made or never broken at all. On the other hand, the covenants 
of quiet enjoyment, for further assurance, and of warranty 
look to the future. They may run for a long time and through 
many assignments before they are broken. There is no breach 
of the covenants of quiet enjoyment and of warranty until there 
is an eviction, nor of the covenant for further assurance until 
there is a demand for and refusal of some act that the covenantor 
may be called upon to perform.^ The consequence of these 
dififerences in the covenants for titie is that, according to the 
strict application of the doctrine that broken covenants do not 
run, the covenants of seisin, of right to convey, and against 
incumbrances never run ; and the covenants for quiet enjoy- 
ment, for further assurance, and of warranty run until breach 

» Rawle Govts., 5th ed., i 213. 
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but no longer. This view has received the sanction of the 
weight of American authority and is the law in a majority of 
the United States except as it has been changed as the result 
of legislation.* In many States, however, choses in action 
have, by statute, been made assignable, and the courts have 
held that a transfer of the land by the covenantee is an assign- 
ment of the covenants even though they are already broken.^ 
The same result follows in some States from statutes specially 
providing that covenants for title shall run.' Finally, even 
in a jurisdiction in which one who takes an assignment of a 
broken covenant could not maintain an action on it in his own 
name, he can bring an action in the name of the covenantee 
and recover the damage sufiPered as a result of the breach, in 
accordance with the practice that in general permits the assignee 
of a chose in action to sue in the name of his assignor.^ 

The English courts and a minority of the American jurisdic- 
tions have declined to adopt the view above set forth tiiat 
covenants for title cannot run after being technically broken. 
They have held that a breach of any covenant for title is a 
continuing breach until the real damage is sufiPered and that 
the proper person to bring action is the tenant at that time, 
although the covenant may have been technically broken in 
the time of his assignor.^ This doctrine would be logical if it 
rested upon an interpretation of the covenants for title that 
construed them as being covenants that no damage should be 
sufiPered by reason of their falsity, instead of treating them as 
covenants as to the actual state of the title. There would 
then be no breach at all until damage resulted. That, however, 
cannot be the theory, for, in jurisdictions adopting this doctrine, 
if the covenantee discovers the defect in the title but has 

1 Greenby t;. Wiloocks, 2 Johns. 1 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., (S 205, 
213; Tiffany Real Prop. S 401. 

s Geiszler v, De Qraaf , 166 N. Y. 339. 

' Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 211 ; Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1461. 

« Gole V. Kimball, 52 Vt. 639. 

* Kingdon v. Nottle, 1 M. & 8. 355 ; King «. Jones, 5 Taunt. 418 ; 
Eingdon v. Nottle, 4 M. & S. 53 ; Martin v. Baker, 5 Blaokf . 232 ; 
Mecklem v. Blake, 22 Wise. 495; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., H 211-212. 
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suffered no damage therefrom^ he can still bring action upon 
such of the covenants as have been technically broken and re- 
cover nominal damages ; and if he later assigns and his assignee 
incurs the damage the latter can bring another action and re- 
cover full damages.^ The basis of the doctrine must, therefore, 
be that a breach of a covenant for title occurs when it is tech- 
nically broken, but that it is a continuing breach and the right 
of action on it runs until the real damage occurs.^ It is only, 
however, an assignee, devisee, or heir who is the first person to 
suffer the real damage to whom a broken covenant runs, even 
under this theory. If the assignor himself incurs the loss con- 
sequent upon the breach of covenant, only he or his personal 
representative can maintain the action.' 

A dilemma in connection with the running of covenants for 
title, which arose out of the need of privity of estate, troubled 
the coiu-ts for a considerable period, although it has now been 
largely removed. It is a matter entirely independent of the 
question of the running of a covenant after breach, although 
both points may occur in the same case. The grant from the 
covenantor to the covenantee constitutes sufficient privity for 
the running of the benefit when an actual estate is conveyed 
from the grantor to the grantee. A difficulty in the matter of 
privity appears, however, when a grant of land with covenants 
for title is made but the grantor has, in fact, no estate in the 
land ; for in such case his deed passes nothing and the grantee 
receives no estate with which the covenant can run. For the 

^Boon 9. MoHenry, 55 la. 202; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 177. 
Moreover, it has been held in England that the statute of limitations 
begins to run from the time of the technical breach and not from the 
time of damage. Spoor v, Qreen, L. R. 9 Ex. 99. See Turner v. 
Moon, (1901) 2 Oh. Div. 825. These two cases treat the first breach 
as complete and raise a doubt how far the continuing breach theory is 
stiil the law in England. 

* This doctrine has been exceptionally applied to the covenant against 
incumbrances by a few American courts who make a distinction in 
this respect between the latter covenant and those of seisin and the 
right to convey. Richard v. Bent, 59 111. 38 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., 
§212. 

'Lewes v. Ridge, Gro. El. 863; Lucy v. Levington, 2 Lev. 26; 
Rawle Govts., 5th ed., S 205. 
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first time> it seems, in 1595/ the point was raised in an action 
on a covenant for quiet enjoyment, brought by the covenantee's 
assignee who had been ousted, that, if the assignee was evicted by 
paramount title, then it must have been that the original grantor 
and covenantor had no estate and conveyed none by his deed 
to the grantee and, hence, the assignee took no estate with which 
the covenant could run to him. On the other hand, if the 
original covenantor had the title and conveyed an estate with 
which the covenant ran to the assignee, then the ouster was not 
by paramoimt title and the covenant was not broken. The 
court acquiesced in the logic of this reasoning, and it was followed 
again in an English case in 1805.^ 

In the United States the courts have not been fully satisfied 
with this harsh result of strict logic. It does, indeed, Seem to be 
the law generally in cases of an attempted grant, with covenants, 
made by a covenantor having neither title nor possession and 
in which no possession of the land is ever obtained by the cove- 
nantee.' When, however, the covenantor, at the time of 
making his grant, had possession, although not the title, and 
transferred the possession to the covenantee, the American 
courts have held that there was sufficient privity of estate and 
that the possessory interest is an estate with which the covenant 
can run to an assignee of the covenantee.^ The few decisions 

^ Noke V. Awder, Cro. Eliz. 373, 436. 

« Andrew v. Pearoe, 1 B. & P. N. R. 158. See Rawle Govts., 5th 
ed., § 232, p. 341, n. 5, p. 342, n. 1. The i>omt is not involved, oi 
oourse, in a case in which the oovenantor passes an estate but his 
covenants are broken because of the existence of, e.g., an incumbrance, 
as, an outstanding dower right or a judgment lien. The difficulty did 
not arise under the old law except in connection with leases for years. 
As freehold estates were conveyed by livery of seisin an actual estate 
was always conveyed, although it might be tortious. Chap. 9, Con- 
veyance of Freehold Estates. 

> BuU V. Beiseker, 16 N. D. 290 ; Randolph's Admx. v. Kinney, 3 
Rand. 394; Wallace v. Pereles, 109 Wise. 316. Contra, Coleman v. 
Lucksinger, 224 Mo. 1. See Notes, 14 L. R. A. (n.s.) 514; L. R. A. 
1916 D 613 ; Wead v. Larkin, 54 lU. 489. 

* Wilson V. Widenham, 51 Me. 566 ; Slater v. Rawson, 6 Mete. 439 ; 
Dickson v. Desire's Admr., 23 Mo. 151 ; Beddoe v. Wadsworth, 21 
Wend. 120 ; Fields v. Squires, Fed. Cas. 4776, p. 37. Cf. Martin v. 
Gordon, 24 Ga. 533, 535. 
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in cases in which the covenantor never had title or possession 
but the covenantee^ after receiving the deed, took possession 
of the land are divided. Two courts have held that the cove- 
nants did not run because no estate passed to the covenantee.^ 
Two other courts by somewhat later decisions allowed the 
covenants to run in those circumstances, on the ground that, 
if possession was taken by the covenantee before he assigned, 
he acquired a possessory interest that was an estate with which 
the covenant might run when such possession was afterward 
transferred to the assignee.' Finally, in those jurisdictions 
where, by statute, choses in action are assignable and covenants 
for title always run, it seems that a grant of his supposed title 
by the covenantee to his assignee would be held to be an assign- 
ment of the chose in action and that no objection to the as- 
signee's right to sue on the covenant could be based upon the 
want of privity of estate.* 

When a covenant for title runs with the land through several 
assignments, each assignee to whom it comes acquires the rights 
of the covenantee. Unless, therefore, some limitation was 
placed upon this rule, when a breach occurred the covenantor 
would be liable simultaneously to the covenantee and every 
assignee in the line, in a separate action by each. To obviate 
this injustice, it is held that when the land was assigned 
before the breach neither the covenantee ^ nor an intermediate 
assignee who has himself assigned the land ^ can recover on the 
covenant unless he has been compelled to indemnify the ultimate 
assignee who suffered the damage from the breach, so that the 
latter cannot have another recovery against the covenantor.* 
The last assignee who holds the land at the time the covenant 

1 Slater t;. Rawson, 1 Meto. 450 ; Moore v, Merrill, 17 N. H. 75. 
s Wead t;. Larkin, 54 HI. 489 ; Tillotson v. Priohard, 60 Vt. 94. 

* See page 388 ; but qf. Bull v, Beiseker, 16 N. D. 290. If a 
covenantor, having title but not possession, grants, in a jurisdiction 
where he can do so, he passes an estate with which the covenants will 
run. Chandler v. Brown, 59 N. H. 370. 

* Booth t;. Starr, 1 Conn. 244. 

* Thompson t;. Sanders, 5 T. B. Mon. 357. 

* Bimey v. Hann, 3 Marsh. (Ky.) 322 ; Morrow v. Baird, 114 Tenn. 
552. 
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is broken can maintain an action against any previous grantor in 
the chain of title who has made a covenant that runs with the 
land. That an assignee may have received a covenant from 
his inunediate assignor does not impair his right of action 
against a remote grantor who covenanted.^ However, an 
assignee who is evicted can, of course, recover his full damages 
but once. 

When the covenantee recovers as damages the full amount he 
paid for the land, it is obviously unjust to allow him to have 
both the money recovered and the land. The question how the 
covenantor is to get back the title, such as it is, presents some 
difficulties. There is some authority for the view that the title 
revests at law in the covenantor. If, however, this is not so, 
equity will undoubtedly compel a reconveyance by the cove- 
nantee.* 

ESTATES BY ESTOPPEL 

A conveyance by a feoffment, a fine, or a conunon recovery 
passed an actual estate to the transferee, even though the 
transferor had no legal title and only the wrongful estate of a 
disseisor.' The conveyance also estopped the transferor and 
his heirs from ever denying as against the transferee and his 
successors in title that the estate was conveyed to the latter. 
If the transferor subsequently acquired the rightful title, the 
effect of the estoppel was to make the after-acquired title inure 
to the transferee. His wrongful estate became a rightful one, 
so that he had it in the same manner as if he had obtained it by 
the conveyance.^ A similar result follows upon a lease for 
years by a lessor who has no title but subsequently acquires it ; * 
because leases for years can be made to take effect in the future, 
and the inuring of the after-acquired title to the lessee is the 
carrying out by operation of law of the contract between the 

» Withy V. Mumford, 5 Cow. 137. 

*See MaokintoBh v. Stewart, 181 Ala. 328; Campbell &. Martin, 
89 Vt. 214; Rawle Covts., 6th ed., §§ 184-186. 
' See Chap. 9, Conveyance of Freehold Estates. 
< Doe t;. Oliver, 10 B. & C. 181 ; Rawle Covts., 6th ed., § 243. 
• Sturgeon v. Wingfield, 16 M. & W. 224. 
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parties.^ These are the only eases in which by the English 
law an actual estate can pass by estoppel.' 

The courts of the United States have established a doctrine 
that goes far beyond the English rule.' The American doctrine 
is, in general, that when a grantor undertakes by a modem 
deed containing a covenant for title to convey land to which 
he has no title, and thereafter he acquires the title, it inures 
immediately by operation of law to the grantee, with the same 
effect as if the grantor had had it at the time of the conveyance. 
The covenant creates an estoppel upon the grantor and all who 
claim through him, and the after-acquired estate passes by 
reason of the estoppel.^ This doctrine has nothing in common 
with the rule in cases of feoffment, for, as all conveyances in 
this country are innocent, no greater estate passes by them 
than the grantor owns.^ The passing of estates by estoppel 
under the American rule depends upon the presence in 
the deed of a covenant for title.* Hence, an after-acquired 

1 Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 243; Bao. Abr., Leases, O. 

* Of course the English courts recognize a personal estoppel created 
by a deed oontainmg a dear representation that the grantor has the 
estate he undertakes to convey. Goodtitle t;. BaUey, 2 Cowp. 597. 
A covenant, however, does not, in England, produce that effect. See 
General Finance &c. Co. v. Liberator &c. Society, 10 Ch. Div. 15; 
Rawle Govts., 5th ed., S§ 245, 255. 

* See Rawle Govts., 5th ed., §§ 248-249. 

* Hoyt V. Dimon, 5 Day, 479. 

* The American doctrine of estates by estoppel is very often esAd to 
rest on the ground of avoiding circuity of action. The doctrine, 
doubtless, has its source in a passage of Littleton, Ten. § 446, and 
Coke's comment thereon : "For if there be a warrantie annexed to the 
release, then the sonne shall be barred*', et seq. What Coke says seems, 
however, not to justify the American doctrine, for in the case discussed 
by him the releasee had an actual estate by disseisin. See Rawle Govts., 
5th ed., §§ 254-256. That avoiding circuity of action cannot always 
be the ground of the doctrine is shown by the cases in which the estop- 
I>el operates although there is no right of action on the covenant, e.g., 
when the covenantor has received a discharge in bankruptcy. Ayer 
V. Philadelphia Ac. Face Brick Co., 159 Mass. 84. 

* It seems that "if the deed bears on its face evidence that the 
grantors intended to convey and the grantee expected to become in- 
vested with, an estate of a particular description or quality, and that 
the bargain had proceeded ujwn that footing", the same effect will 
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title does not pass by virtue of a quit claim deed without 
covenants.^ 

There b some conflict as to just which covenants pass an 
estate by estoppel. The covenant of warranty is generally held 
to do so,* but the courts disagree as to what other cove- 
nants are sufficient. Probably the principle will be generally 
recognized that, when any covenant amounting, in effect, 
to a covenant for a good title is given, the estoppd operates, 
e.g., quiet enjoyment,' good right to convey,^ and further 
assurance.' There are, also, some exceptions to the general 
rule. Thus, if the covenant is not broken there is no estoppel ; 
as, for example, when a covenant of sebin is satisfied by a 
technical sebin without title, the grantor can set up against the 
grantee an after«cquired title.' Subject, however, to some 
conflict and some exceptions, the doctrine above described b 
generally recognized throughout the United States, and in some 
of them has even been enacted as a statute.^ Its effect may 
be highly important. Thus, if A, having no title, conveys to 
B with covenant of warranty, and A later acquires the title and 
then conveys to C, the latter gets nothing because the title 
inured to Bas soon as A obtained it.' Thb resultof the doctrme 
b somewhat in conflict with the spirit of the recording acts. 
It compds a purchaser to examine the records for conveyances 
by each previous owner, not only for the period during which he 
held the title but also in each case for an indefinite time before 
that. A purchaser who relied upon a record showing that hb 
grantor had duly acquired the title and had not thereafter parted 
with it would not be protected against the operation of the 
estoppel in favor of one to whom the grantor had conveyed 

follow as from a technical covenant. See Van Rensselaer v. Kearney, 
11 How. 297, 322-^23; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., p. 366, n. 1. 

1 Frink v. Darst, 14 111. 304. * Rawle Govts., 5th ed., § 252. 

* See Wightman v. Resrnolds, 24 Miss. 675. 
« Foss V, Straohn, 42 N. H. 40. 

• Bennett v. Waller, 23 111. 97 ; Pierce v. Milwaukee R. R., 24 Wise 
551. See also Phelps v. Kellogg, 15 111. 131. But see Hope v. Stone, 
10 Minn. 141 ; Ghauvin v. Wagner, 18 Mo. 531. 

• Allen V. Sayward, 5 Me. 227. ' Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1454. 

* Hoyt V. Dimon, 5 I>ay, 479. 
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before he was owner. Some of the courts have, therefore, 
con^dered that such a result is contrary to the intent of the 
recording acts. They hold that these acts have, in effect, 
abolished the doctrine of estates by estoppel in cases in which 
the later purchaser was without notice of the previous convey- 
ance, and they hold that the record of a conveyance made by a 
grantor without title is not notice.^ 



THE RULE IN SHELLEY S CASE 

The nde in Shelley^ a Case received its name from a case in 
Queen Elizabeth's time in which the doctrine of the rule was 
considered with great care by all the judges in England,' but 
the rule dates from a very eady period.* It prevails wherever 
the common law is in force, unless, as is the case in a number of 
the United States,^ it has been abrogated by statute. ^J^ 
ess ence j:rf tb^ r*^** '° ^^'it, yljen a p a rticular estate of freehcJ d 
is c onveyed to ^ aDerso n with ^ i^imiin/^pr tn hig h^^im mat^^o/l rtf 

remainder 



»mg to the heirs under the c nnvftyftTif^i thf 
lAi^Trtves to the an cestor grantee and he takes bv tb** ^^^^yf Y**"^ 
_ ited to his heirs. Thus, if a deed is made 

to A for life, remainder to his heirs, A takes both his life estate 
and a remainder thereafter in fee simple. The rule operates 
in the same way when the remainder, instead of being limited 
to the grantee's heirs in general, is given to the heirs of his 
body. So, if a deed is made to A for life, remainder to the 
heirs of his body, under the rule A takes a remainder in fee 
tail as well as his life estate. In any case involving the appli- 
cation of the rule, the ancestor grantee takes an estate in re- 
mainder of the same quantity that he would take directly if the 
conveyance were simply to him and his heirs of the class men- 

1 Bingham 0. Kirkland, 34 N. J. Eq. 229; Calder v. Chapman, 52 
F^. St. 359 ; Rawle Govts., 5th ed., §§ 259-261. See id. §§ 263-264. 

< Shelley's Case, 1 Co. 93 b. 

* See 4 Kent Com. 214-216 ; Harrison v. Harrison, 7 Man. A G. 938, 
941, n. 

« Stim. Amer. Stat. L. § 1406. 
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tioned.^ In the ordinary type of conveyance to one and his 
heirs, the word heirs is a word of limitation, and the principle 
according to which ^'heirs" as so used is regarded as a word of 
limitation is analogous to the principle of the rule in Shelley's 
Case.' That is why that rule is often stated in this form : When 
the ancestor takes an estate of freehold and in the same con- 
veyance there is a limitation to his heirs or heirs of his body, the 
word heirs is a word of limitation of the estate and not of pur- 
chase.' By this is meant that the heirs do not take the re- 
mainder as purchasers but the ancestor grantee takes it, and 
that it is an estate of a quantity determined by the class of 
heirs to whom the remainder is in terms limited. 

Under the rule the ancestor's estate may be any freehold 
after which a remainder can be limited, i,e,, for life or in fee 
tail.^ The remainder to the heirs can be contingent on some 
collateral event, and, if it is, it will go to the ancestor as a 
contingent interest.^ It must, however, be a remainder and, 
of course, be given by the same conveyance that creates the 
particular estate. So, if X gave A a life estate by deed and by 
will gave the reversion to A's heirs, the rule would not operate.* 
To call the rule into operation it is essential that the limitation 
to the heirs be so expressed as to include all possible heirs, or 
all possible heirs of the class specified, to the remotest generation. 
If the remainder b limited to some only of the heirs, as, to chil- 
dren or to children and grandchildren, it will not be a remainder 
to heirs of the grantee but to particular individuals^ and the 
rule does not apply .^ Herein lies the only difficulty involved 

^ The rule applies to remainders to any particular class of heirs of 
the body among whom the inheritance can be limited ; as, heirs male 
or female of the body or heirs of the body of two designated persons. 
Cf. Moor V, Parker, 4 Mod. 316 ; North t;. Martin, 6 Sim. 266 ; Lit. 
Ten. § 719 ; Co. Litt. 376 b. 

* Originally a conveyance to one and his heirs gave the heirs an in- 
terest as purchasers under the conveyance, ue,^ in effect, a remainder. 
See Chap. 3, Estates in Fee Simple. 

« See 1 Pres. Est. 264. * lit. Ten. § 719 ; Co. Litt. 376 b. 

• 1 Pres. Est. 319-320. • Moor v. Parker, 4 Mod. 316. 

' See Archer's Case, 1 Co. 66 b ; Evans t;. Evans, (1892) 2 Ch. Div. 
173. 
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in the application of the rule, that is to say, in determining 
whether the remainder really is a remainder to heirs as such or is 
a remainder to certain persons. This is a question of construc- 
tion of the language used by the grantor or testator and of his 
intent. It often involves great doubt and difficulty. Thus, 
suppose a devise to A for life, remainder to the heirs of his body 
in succession, or in such parts as A, their father, should appoint. 
It is a question whether the testator refers to the whole class 
of the heirs of A's body or to his children.* The mieitter of 
construction of the meaning of the language has, however, 
nothing to do with the rule itself. If it is determined that the 
remainder is not given to the heirs as such, then the rule does 
not apply at all. If, on the other hand, there is what is held 
to be a remainder to heirs, the rule operates to give the remainder 
to the ancestor grantee, wholly regardless of the intention of 
the grantor or testator that the heirs should have it.^ The 
rule itself is simple and inflexible and has but a single function, 
namely, that of giving to the ancestor the estate limited to 
his heirs by the terms of the conveyance. All other matters 
connected with its application and all collateral results thereof 
depend upon other doctrines of the law. If a will gives land to 
A for life, remainder to his heirs, the rule converts the gift 
into one to A for life, remainder to A in fee simple. That is 
the whole operation of the rule. By the law of merger, however, 
A's two estates merge, and he has a present fee simple.' If the 
gift is to A for life, remainder to B for life, remainder to the 
heirs of A, the rule operates in the same manner. The estates, 
by virtue of the rule, become : to A for life, remainder to B for 
life, remainder to A in fee simple. In this case, however, no 
merger results, for B's intervening vested remainder keeps A's 
two estates apart as long as B's estate endiures.^ If the in- 
termediate remainder is a contingent one, the rule operates in 

1 See Jordan t;. Adams, 9 C. B. (n.s.) 483. The court was equally 
divided. 

* See 4 Kent Com. 221 et aeq. ; Feame Rem. 155 et aeq. 

*See 1 Hayes Conv., 5th ed., 542-546; Van Grutten t;. Fozwell* 
(1897) A. C. 658, 668-669 ; 5 Gray*s Cases Prop., 2d ed., 83-85. 

« Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 338-341 ; Feame Rem. 28-29. 
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the same manner. The estates become : to A for life^ contingent 
remainder to B for life, remainder to A in fee simple. Under 
these circumstances, as the intervening remainder is contingent, 
the two estates in A merge. The merger is, however, subject 
to the two estates separating to let the contingent remainder 
take effect if it later vests, because all the estates were created 
by the same conveyance.* 

The rule applies to equitable as well as legal estates, but the 
estate to the ancestor and that to the heirs must be of the same 
quality, either both legal or both equitable.' 

^ See pa«e 175 ; Feame Rem. 36, V. 6 ; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 137. 
* Baile t;. Coleman, 2 Vem. 670 ; Feame Rem. 52 et seq. 
The origin of the rule in Shelley's Case has been variously ascribed : 
to a desire to secure to the overlord the feudal incidents of descent ; 
to the courts* regarding a oonvesranoe to the grantee with remainder to 
his heirs as the same thing as a conveyance to the grantee and his heirs ; 
to the repugnance of the common law to the abeyance of the fee simple 
caused by a remainder to the heirs of a living person, for the rule was 
established before contingent remainders were recognized as legal ; to 
the fact that the application of the rule makes the ixroperty market- 
able one generation sooner ; and to a process of reasoning by which it 
was considered that, as the heirs are named in the plural and cannot 
take as concurrent owners, the only way they can take is as heirs. See 
1 Pres. Est. 295 et seq.; Will. Real Prop., 20th ed., 336-^338; Feame 
Rem. 83 ; Van Grutten v. Foxwell, (1897) A. C. 658, 668-669 ; Goodeve 
Real Prop., 4th ed., 239 ; Gk)odwin Real Fkop. 186-188. 



CHAPTER XXV 

RESTRAINTS ON ALIENATION — RULES AGAINST 

REMOTENESS 

RESTRAINTS ON ALIENATION 

Man's desire to project himself posthumously into the future 
and to control the destinies of his descendants has from of 
old led to attempted dispositions of property against which 
the courts, from motives of public policy, have consistently set 
their faces. These attempts have taken two forms. The older, 
historically speaking, is to endeavor to prevent a transferee of 
land from alienating it, or, as is ordinarily said, to impose a 
restraint on alienation. The most notable example is an un- 
barrable estate in tail that must descend from generation to 
generation so long as there *is issue of the donee. This was 
defeated by the courts' holding that an estate tail could be 
barred by a common recovery. In modem times it is a restraint 
on alienation by a particular individual only, the grantee 
or devisee of land, that is usually attempted. While the evil of a 
restraint upon a single person is not as great as that of a restraint 
that binds successive generations, the difference is in degree 
only. All such restraints interfere with the ready passage of 
land from hand to hand as an article of commerce and lessen 
its owner's incentive to improve it. 

Restraints on alienation may take the form either of making 
the estate inalienable by depriving the tenant of the power of 
transferring it or of attaching to it a condition or a conditional 
limitation by virtue of which, upon an attempted transfer, the 
tenant will lose the estate and the alienation will fail. With 
respect to the former, it is a well-settled general rule that any 

399 
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direction that a legal or equitable estate in fee simple ^ or for life 
shall be inalienable by the tenant is void, and the same is prob- 
ably true of a term of years. To the general rule there are two 
recognized exceptions. First, a married woman can be re- 
strained from alienating her separate estate in equity.' Second, 
what are known as "spendthrift trusts" have been established 
by the courts of several of the United States and by statute in 
a number of others.* They are trusts created for the benefit 
of the cestui que trust for life, under which he can enjoy the 
income from the property but is without power to alienate his 
right to it. The income is also protected from the claims 
of the creditors of the cestui.'* Such a trust must be made by 
some one other than the cestui ; he cannot create it for his own 
benefit. 

Restraints on alienation by attaching to an estate conveyed 
a condition or a conditional limitation by which the estate may 
be ended if the tenant alienates it are not prohibited with 
the same degree of strictness as direct provisions against 
alienation. As concerns vested estates in fee simple, the law 
does not permit a condition or conditional limitation that is to 
take effect if the tenant makes any alienation at all or if he 
alienates in any particular mode or within any particular time, 
although some courts have held to the contrary in cases of 
restraint "for a reasonable time." It is probable, however, 
that if the restraint is on alienation to certain specified persons 
only it is good. The cases are in conflict whether a restraint on 
alienation to anyone except certain specified persons will be 
allowed. A valid condition or conditional limitation can be 
made to take effect on the alienation of an estate for life or for 
years and on any estate while contingent.^ 

^ For local iMurtial exceptions see Gray Restraints on Alienation^ 
2d ed., §§ 124 »-124 p. Claflin t;. Claflin, 149 Mass. 19. 
' See page 331, n. 1. 

* Gray Restraints on Alienation, 2d ed., §§ 214r-268 a, 296. 

* Sometimes by statute creditors can reach the surplus income not 
necessary for the support and maintenance of the cestui. Gray Re- 
straints on Alienation, 2d ed., §§ 290-291. 

* In the case of life estates, if the life tenant is the settlor the oondi- 
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THE RULE AGAINST REMOTENESS COMMONLT CALLED THE RULE 

AGAINST PERPETUITIES 

The second of the two methods by which grantors and testa- 
tors often attempt ^ control the disposition of property after 
thqy have parteid with it is to make some limj^tion of it to take 
effecj; m the future^ without attempting any restraint on the 
power of alienation of either the future or the temporary present 
estate. When a future int^cest is vested there is n^ objection 
to it on the ground of public policy. It is the ordinary case of a 
vested remainder. There is, in reality, not a future limitation 
at all, for the interest is presently vested ; the possession only 
is postponed. When, however, a future estate is contingent it 
may be highly objectionable if the contingency upon which it 
is to vest is one that may not happen until the very remote 
future. It is usual to call the objection to such dispositions of 
property remoteness of limitation. Remoteness of limitation is 
offensive to public policy for the same reason that applies to 
restraints on alienation. While remoteness of limitation does 
not prevent the transfer of land as directly and completely as 
restraints on alienation, a future contingent limitation so impairs 
the value of the present interest as to indirectly accomplish 
much the same result. As the validity of contingent remainders 
and conditional limitations is perfectly well established, it is 
obvious that the vesting of a contingent interest may be legally 
suspended for a limited time at least. The objection is to a 
postponement for too great a period. It is a question of degree, 
and the object of the rules against remoteness is to fix the limits 
of time within which future contingent limitations must, if 
ever, take effect. 

The great modem rule of general scope evolved by the courts 

tion or limitation over is bad on involuntary alienation, and it is un« 
certain how far it is good on voluntary alienation. A valid condition 
or conditional limitation on alienation by tenant in tail can be made, 
but the barring of the entail destroys the condition or limitation over. 
On restraints on alienation, see in general Chray Restraints on Alienation, 
2d ed., § 279, Summary with references ; Reeves Real Prop. $ 421 ; 
Tiffany Real Prop. { 500. 
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in order to prevent too remote contingent limitations has un-^ 
f ortwiately acquired a name that is a misnomer and is probably 
responsible for some misunderstanding of the purpose and effect 
of the rule itself. It ought to be called the rule against remote- 
ness^ for that is what it is.^ Its name, however, as sanctioned 
by usage, is the rule against perpetuities. The word '* perpe- 
tuity^' has a somewhat uncertain meaning due to its having 
been applied to different things. Primarily, it seems to have 
meant a perpetually inalienable estate that must descend 
forever from generation to generation. It was formerly applied 
with this meaning to an unbarrable estate tail.' Perpetuities 
in this sense are prevented by the rule against restraints on 
alienation. The other old meaning of perpetuity appears to 
have been simply a future contingent and indestructible interest 
limited by way of use. The idea of too great remoteness of 
limitation is not involved in either of these historical meanings 
of perpetuity. Later, however, it was found necessary to make 
a rule to prevent the second kind of perpetuities from bemg too 
remote. As the too remote interests that were prohibited by the 
new rule were the kind of interests that had been called perpe- 
tuities, the rule was named the rule against perpetuities, al- 
though the thing forbidden was the remoteness of perpetuities 
and not perpetuities themselves in the historical sense. Since 
the establishment of the rule, the word perpetuity has been 
applied to any interest that offends the rule. As the rule 
deals with remoteness only, it is confusing to use for the rule 
and the particular kind of interest prohibited by it a name 
that historically denotes something else. 

The need of a rule against remoteness was not felt before the 
enactment of the Statute of Uses and the Statute of Wills. 
No legal contingent future freehold corporeal estate could be 
given except by way of contingent remainder, and contingent 
remainders could always be destroyed by the particular tenant.* 

> See Gray Perp., 3d ed., preface p. viii ; 29 Law Quart. Rev. 905. 
s Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 103, n., 195, n., 205 ; Gray Perp., 3d 
ed., §S 141 b-141 c. 
* Bee pa^ 175. 
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The few interests that could be created to take effect in the 
f uture, e.g.f rents, chattels real, and uses, were not so dealt with 
as to raise any question of remoteness.^ With the passage, 
however, of the statutes referred to it became generally' 
possible to transfer future contingent legal estates by way of 
springing and shifting uses and executory devises. Unlike 
contingent remainders these interests were indestructible by 
the tenant who held the land pending their vesting.' It there- 
fore became necessary to set some timit of time within which 
they must vest, if at all, in order to prevent too great remoteness 
of limitation, and this is the object of the rule. The rule itself 
may be stated as follows : 

No interest is good unless it miist vest, if at cdl, not later than 
twenty-one years ajter some life in being at the creation of the 
interest; with the possible addition of the period of gestation under 
certain conditions^ 

The rule applies to both legal and equitable interests in 
realty and personalty,^ but it is only in connection with real 
property that it will be here considered. It is limitations of 
legal estates by way of springing and shifting uses and executory 
devises and future interests under trusts that have chiefly 
called the rule into operation. Now that contingent remainders 
have been by statute so generally made indestructible,* they 
should by analogy, reason, and policy be made subject to the 
rule and it has been held that they are.^ Similarly, rights of 

> Gray Perp., 3d ed., $$ 123, 134. 

* Executory devises, through a power of sale in an executor, had 
been possible in localities where lands had been devisable by custom. 
Gray Perp., 3d ed., { 124. See page 307, n. 6. 

* See page 319 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 159. 

* Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 201 ; WiU. Real Prop., 20th ed., 396. 
» Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 202 ; id. Chap. VIII. 

* See page 179, n. 3; page 313. 

» In re Ashforth, (1905) 1 Ch. Div. 535 ; Whitby v. Von Luedeoke, 
(1906) 1 Ch. Div. 783. It had, however, been contended that the rule 
did not apply to contingent remainders because they were governed 
by the rule now known as the rule in Whitby v, Mitchell and because 
the rule against perpetuities was invented to meet the case of remote 
executory limitations only. See Gray Perp., 3d ed., §{ 284-298 i; 
infra^ the Rule in Whitby v, Mitchell. 
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entry for breach of common law conditions ought to be within 
the rule. They are so in England/ but in the United States 
the view generally prevails that the rule does not apply to them.^ 
The rule against perpetuities is not concerned with vested 
interests. It is only contingent future limitations that are 
within its scope. Consequently, a vested remainder is good 
although it may not take efiPect in possession until beyond the 
period of the rule, e^g.^ after a term of a thousand years.' There 
is, however, one class of cases in which the rule affects what are 
called vested remainders. \^2lese are vested remainders to & 
class that are subject to opening and letting in new members. 
Such remainders are said to be vested in the existing members 
at the time the remainder is created.^ If the final membership 
of the class may not be determined until too remote a time^ 
the size of the shares cannot be known until then, and there- 
fore the remainder is void imder the rule. This is an exception 
in form only and not in principle, because such interests, al- 
though treated as vested, are in reality contingent.^ When a 
future interest is destructible at any time by the owner of the 
present estate the future interest is not regarded, so far as the 
rule against perpetuities is concerned, as an interest at all, 
and the rule does not apply to it. Thus, no contingent re- 
mainder is too remote if it is limited to take effect immediately 
after an estate in fee tail that is not itself too remote, nor is any 
other interest that would be destroyed by the barring of the 
entail.* The fact, however, that a future contingent interest 
is alienable or releasable by the person who will become its 
owner on the happening of the contingency does not prevent it 

1 In re Hollis' Hospital, (1899) 2 Ch. Div. 540 ; In re Da Costa, (1912) 
1 Ch. Div. 337. 

< This is especially unfortunate in this country where heirs, to whom 
alone the right of entry can i>ass, may be so niunerous in a few gen- 
erations. Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 304-311 a. 

> See Qra^ Perp., 3d ed., §§ 209-210. « See page 178. 

» Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§205 a-206 b. 381-385. 

* Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 203, 443 et seq. However, a future con- 
tingent interest that can be destroyed by the present owner by the 
performance only of an onerous condition comes within the rule. Id, 
1 568, n. 6. 
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from being remote if it may vest beyond the allowed period. 
Under the rule against perpetuities^ correctly interpreted as a 
rule against remoteness, the test of validity is the time of vest- 
ing, not the alienability of the future interest.^ 

The lives in being during which the vesting of a contingent 
interest may be postponed may be any number of lives, provided 
all are in being at the time of the creation of the interest.^ An 
interest if given by deed is created when the deed is delivered ; if 
by will, at the time of the testator's death, when the will goes 
into effect.' There is, indeed, one practical limit on the 
number of lives that may be taken as a measure, namely, that 
the lives must be so selected that it will be possible to furnish 
evidence of the extinction of all of them. Thus, when a trust 
was created by will "for the longest period allowed by the 
law, that is to say, until the period of twenty-one years from the 
death of the last survivor of all persons who shall be living at 
my death'*, the gift was held void for uncertainty.* The lives 
whose continuance measiures the duration of the period need 
not be those of persons who have or may have any interest in 
the property conveyed. Thus, a valid gift could be made to the 
person who should be the oldest lineal descendant of the testator 
at a point of time twenty-one years after the death of all of the 
testator's sons and grandsons and grandsons' issue who were 
alive at the testator's death.^ So, too, lives may be arbitrarily 
used and expressly designated as the measurement of the 
period, e,g.y the last example given, or, to A and his heirs on a 
contingency if it occtu^ during the lives of X, Y, and Z. It is 
not necessary, however, to expressly mention lives for that 
piu-pose. It is sufficient if the limitation is so framed that it 
can be ascertained from its terms that the contingency must 

1 Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 268-278 d, 437 a; Challis Real Prop.. 3d 
ed., 192, n. ; but see infr^^ on the rule interpreted as a rule against the 
susi>ension of the absolute power of alienation. 

* On the establishment of the period of the rule, see Gray Perp., 
3d ed., §§ 169-188. 

« Gray Perp., 3d ed., { 231. « In re Moore, (1901) 1 Ch. Div. 936. 

• See Thelluson v. Woodford, 4 Ves. Jr. 227, 11 Ves. Jr. 112, 1 B. & 
P. N. R. 357; Gray Perp., 3d ed., §S 216-219. 
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occur, if at all, within the required limits of time. So, if the 
gift is to A and his heirs, but if he dies unmarried, then to B 
and his heirs, it is obvious that B's interest must vest, if ever, 
not later than at the termination of a life in being, t.^., A's. 

For the purpose of the rule a child en ventre sa mere {i.e., 
conceived but not bom) is deemed to be in being. Hence, the 
period of gestation may be coimted as part of a life in being. 
The period of ges^f^tion may also be added to the term of twenty- 
one years when that term is the minority of a person en ventre ea 
mere, but it is allowed only when gestation actually exists.^ 
In the very conmion case of a devise to the testator's children 
for life, and on their death to their children in fee, but if these 
latter all die under twenty-one years of age, then to B and his 
heirs, it may happen that the testator leaves a posthumous 
child who, in turn, leaves a posthumous child who dies under 
twenty-one. B's gift vests on the death of the grandchild. 
In this case two periods of gestation are allowed as part of the 
period vaidear the rule.' 

The term of twenty«-one years may be taken as an absolute 
one, without reference to any infancy,' and an estate may be 
conveyed to vest after any definite number of years in the 
future not to exceed twenty-one.^ 

The rule does not require that the contingency must be one 
that is certain to happen within the period but only that the 
event be such that if it should ever occur it must necessarQy 
do so within the time fixed by the rule. A limitation so worded 
that by its terms the future estate could possibly vest beyond 
the allowed period is void in its inception. It cannot help 
the case that the contingency did in fact occur within the re- 
quired time. The following examples iUustrate the point. In 
each of them the rule is offended even though the contingency 
happened in fact within the required limits of the rule. To A 

1 See Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 222; WilL Real Prop., 20th ed., 396; 
Cadell V. Palmer, 7 Bligh (n.b.), 202. 

• Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 220-221. 

* Cadell V. Palmer, 7 Bligh (n.8.)> 202. 

« See Kimball o. Crocker, 53 Me. 263, 272 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., 
i 201. n. 2. 
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and his heirs, but if the tenant for the time being changes the 
family name, then to B and his heirs. B's gift is bad because 
the name might not be changed until the time of some remote 
descendant of A. To A for life, remainder to his children, but if 
no child of A reaches twenty-five, then to B and his heirs. The 
limitation to B is void, for B's estate might possibly, by the 
terms of the gift, vest more than twenty-one years after the 
death of A, the life in being. To A for life, remainder to his 
widow for life, remainder to A's then oldest living descendant. 
The last limitation is bad- because A might possibly marry a 
woman not bom when the estates were created, in which case the 
last remainder might be postponed until after a life not in being 
when the interests were created.^ This gift can be made good 
by a proviso in the limitation that the widow be bom when the 
estate is created. 

Limitations of the foregoing type can usually be separated into 
two. Thus, the limitation to A for life, remainder to his 
children, but if no child of A reaches twenty-five, then to B, is 
separable into^.gift to B if A has no children andfifgif t to B if 
A has children who die under twenty-five]/ If they were so 
separated the first would be good, the second bad. Sometimes 
such a future limitation may, according as the circumstances 
happen to occur, take effect either as an executory devise that 
would be too remote or as a legal contingent remainder that 
would not. It is so in the illustration just given. If A has 
children the estate vests in them and B's interest is a bad 
executory devise, but if A never has any children B's estate is a 
contingent remainder vesting at the end of a life in being, 
namely, on A's death. In this type of case, if the gift does in 
fact take effect as a remainder it will be held good.^ The 
court makes the separation into two alternative limitations. 
This will be done, however, only when one of the separable 
limitations can operate as a contingent remainder. If, for 
example, both are executory devises and they are expressed 
in a single form the court will not consider them separately and 

» Gray Perp., 3d ed.. §§ 214, 331-332. 
« Evers ». ChaUis, 7 H. L. C. 531. 
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will hold the whole limitation void altogether, although one 
of the two separable contingencies would not be too remote. 
So, when the gift was in fee simple to the first son of A that 
should be bred a clergyman and be in holy orders, but if A had 
no such son, then to B and his heirs, the limitation to B could 
not in any event be a remainder because there was no preceding 
estate. Hence, it was void, although A died without ever 
having any son. If A had had a son it might be more than 
twenty-one years after the life in being, that of his father, be- 
fore it was determined whether the son would take orders.^ It 
is the same when the interests are equitable, because then there 
can be no contingent remaindo*.^ If the conveyance itself 
in form makes the separation, so that the limitation is expressed 
in the alternative, the remote one is bad and the other good, 
although neither is a remainder. Thus, in case of a gift in trust 
for A for life, then for such of his children as reach twenty-five, 
but if he dies without issue living at the time of his death, or, 
if he leaves such and all die under twenty-five, then over ; if A 
has no living issue at the time of his death, the gift over is good, 
otherwise^ it is bad.* The courts lean to construing gifts 
separately whenever they reasonably can, in order to save the 
valid one.* 

An estate that may arise through the exercise of a power of 
appointment is created by the instrument that created the 
power* and fa contingent upon the exercise of the power. 
Hence, any estate appointed under a power fa too remote if 
the power, under its terms, could possibly be exercised beyond 
the period of the rule. Furthermore, the appointed estate fa 
also too remote unless it was certain at the time the power was 
created that, if the estate in question should later be appointed, 

1 Prootor V. Bishop of Bath and Wells, 2 H. Bla. 358. 

* In re Bence, (1891) 3 Ch. Div. 242. See In re Hanoook, (1901) 1 
Ch. Div. 482, 492, 493. 

* Leake v. Robinson, 2 Mer. 363, 394. See Gray Perp., 3d ed., 
§§ 331-367. 

« See Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 341 ; Reeves Real Prop, f 970. Manloe 
V. Manioe, 43 N. T. 303, 384. 

* Chap. 19, Powers. 
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it would vest, if at all, within twenty-one years after lives in 
being at the time of the creation of the power.^ 

The rule is satisfied if the future contingent estate must vest, 
if at all, within the required limits of time, although it does not 
then go into effect in possession. For instance, a devise to A 
in fee, but if he dies unmarried, then to B in tail, remainder to C 
in fee, gives B and C executory devises. However, on the 
death of A unmarried, B's interest vests in possession and C's 
becomes a vested remainder. As its vesting could not possibly 
occur later than at the end of a life in being, it is not too remote, 
although it may never become an estate in possession.^ 

A limitation that offends the rule against perpetuities is void 
altogether^ as if it had been omitted from the conveyance. 
Hence, any prior estate that by the terms of the void limitation 
might have been defeated by the happening of the contingency 
is not affected by it.' 

Testators occasionally leave property to trustees with 
directions to accumulate the income for a specified period and 
to pay it over to the beneficiary of the trust. When the 
beneficiary has a vested interest the attempt to withold the 
income from him for the piupose of accumulating it is a restraint 
on alienation and can be avoided by the cestui at any time. 
Hence, no question of remoteness is involved. If the beneficiary 
is undetermined or for any other reason his right to the fund is 
contingent, the gift will be void for remoteness if it may vest 
at a time beyond the period allowed by the rule against per- 
petuities. If the gift itself fails for remoteness the direction 
to accumulate falls with it. Provided, however, that the 
vesting of the' right to the fund conforms to the rule against 
perpetuities, provisions for acciunulation for the benefit of a 

1 Gray Perp., 3d ed., Chap. XV. See id. §§ 474 a, 515. 

• Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 206-207. 

' On the English oases holding that a limitation to a living person 
for life may be too remote beeause coming after prior limitations void 
for remoteness, on the ground of a presumed intent of the testator 
that the Uf e estate should take effect in the case only that the previous 
limitations were valid and had failed in accordance with the terms of 
the limitation, see Gray Perp., 3d ed., §| 252-257. 
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contingent beneficiary are valid, save as this may be changed 
by statute.* 

To some extent gifts to trustees for charitable purposes 
constitute exceptions to the rule against perpetuities. An 
executory contingent limitation to the trustee of a charity 
after a gift to an individual and an executory contingent limi- 
tation to an individual after a gift to the trustee of a charity are 
within the rule and must conform to its requirements as to 
remoteness. A contingent executory limitation over from one 
charity to another charity, however, b not subject to the rule 
and can be legally made to occur at an indefinite time in the 
future. This is true whether the limitation is from one trustee 
for a charity to another trustee for another charity or the trustee 
is to remain imchanged but the charitable purpose of the trust 
is to be altered on the happening of the contingency. The 
reason for the exception seems to be that, as the property is 
already devoted to charity, it is thought that no harm can be 
done, from the point of view of public policy, in permitting the 
object of the charity to be changed even at an indefinitely remote 
time. 

Gifts for charitable purposes have often been made to a cor- 
poration or association not in existence when the gift was made. 
If there is no provision in the instrument of gift that the cor- 
poration, in order to take, must be formed within the period of 
the rule against perpetuities, the formation of the corporation 
may be indefinitely postponed. That fact will make the 
limitation too remote if it is a contingent one. Normally, a 
gift to a non-existing body is necessarily contmgent ; but under 
an equitable doctrine known as the cy prea ' doctrine, that pre- 
vails in many States, such a gift is regarded as vested at once. 
The formation of the corporation is considered to be merely one 
way of carrying out an imconditional gift to charity, which the 

^ Qray Perp., 3d ed., Chap. XX. In the special ease of a direotion 
to accumulate personal property and invest in land or vice versa, the 
courts allow the accumulation for only one year. Id. § 676 a. 

* Meaning "as nearly/' That is, if a testator's directions cannot 
be carried out literally, the court will, in the cases to which the doctrine 
applies, carry them out ae nearly w may be. 
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court will cause to be administered in some other way if the 
corporation is not formed within a reasonable time. Through 
this treatment of the gift as vested, the objection of remoteness 
is obviated. In some of the States, however, the cy pres doc- 
trine does not obtain. In them a charitable gift to a non- 
existing corporation is bad for remoteness, unless the limitation 
of the gift prescribes the time within which the corporation 
must be formed in accordance with the limits of the rule against 
perpetuities.* 

In a number of jurisdictions the rule against perpetuities has 
been modified by statute in varying degrees. In England and in 
a very few of the United States, statutes that do not otherwise 
affect the rule have prescribed more limited periods than that of 
the conmion law rule during which accumulations of income can 
be made. These periods are mostly for twenty-one years or 
diu-ing a minority.' More radical changes, however, have been 
made in a number of other American States. The most far- 
reaching legislation was first enacted in New York and then 
followed in whole or in part in some other States.' This legis- 

> Gray Perp., 3d ed., Chap. XVIII. Oooasionally, charitable gifts 
to non-ezistiiig oorporations have been sustained in the absence of the 
cy pres doctrine by implying an intent on the testator's i>art that the 
corporation should be formed within a reasonable time tlmt would not 
exceed the limits of the rule, or by holding that the beneficial interest 
In the property vested in the beneficiaries of the charity on the death 
of the testator, liable to be devested on the formation of the corporation 
-within a reasonable time, or on other grounds not clear. Id. |§ 615- 
626. 

* In England by the Thelluson Act, 39 & 40 Geo. Ill, c. 98, the 
optional periods are : the life of the grantor ; twenty-one years from 
the death of the grantor or testator : during the minority or minorities 
of any person or persons in being or en ventre sa mere at the death of 
the grantor or testator ; and during the minority or minorities of any 
person or persons who would, for the time being, if of full age, be entitled 
to the income. In Alabama, Civil Code, 1907, § 3410, for ten years or 
during the minority of the person benefited, if in being at the creation 
of the interest. The Illinois statute, 1907, c. 1, prescribes the same 
periods as the English. See Gray Perp., 3d ed., Appendix B, |§ 686- 
726 a. 

* E.g., Calif omia, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. See Gray Perp., 3d ed., Appendix C, 
§§ 728-752. See the New York statute in id. 1 747, n. 
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lation rests upon the theory that the rule against perpetuities 
is not aimed at remoteness of limitation but against restraints 
on alienation, or, as the statutes denominate it, suspension of 
the absolute power of alienation. The doctrine that the true 
purpose of the rule against perpetuities is to prevent suspension 
of the power of alienation instead of remoteness of limitation 
has the support of a number of writers.* It was adopted by the 
New York statutes, from which it was copied by some other 
States, and thus became fixed in the jurisprudence of the country. 

There is an ambiguity in the meaning of the phrase, suspension 
of the power of alienation. It can refer either to a suspension 
caused by a restraint placed upon a present vested estate or to 
a suspension caused by the creation of a future contingent 
interest that cannot be assigned or released. This double 
meaning has undoubtedly led to some confusion in the appli- 
cation of the rule against perpetuities.^ The sense in which 
"suspension of the power of alienation** is used by those who 
maintain that the rule against perpetuities is intended to pre- 
vent the suspension of the absolute power of alienation is diat 
of a suspension caused by the creation of future contingent 
interests that cannot be assigned or released, and that is the 
meaning with which the phrase is used in the New York 
statute and those modeled upon it.' 

In this sense, then, the absolute power of alienation is sus- 
pended by future contingent limitations when they produce a 
condition of the title such that neither a single person nor any 
number of persons acting together can transfer a complete title 
in fee simple. Therefore, under the rule against perpetuities 
interpreted as a prohibition on the suspension of the absolute 
power of alienation, if there is any person or persons in being who 
can alienate or release the future contingent interest, the 
limitation is not bad under the rule, although the vesting of 
the contingent interest may not occur for an indefinite period. 
It seems that the only case in which the absolute power of 

1 See Reeves Real Prop. §§ 957-959; Gray Perp., 3d ed., § 269. 
* See pa^e 402, n. 1 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 278-278 d. 
> See Reeves Real Prop., §§ 957-958, 964-965. 
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alienation could be suspended by the creation of a future con- 
tingent interest would, under modem statutes permitting 
contingent interests to be alienated or released, be when the 
limitation gave a contingent interest to a person not in being or 
who was for some other reason not ascertainable, as, to the 
woman whom A shall marry. In all other cases the person 
contingently entitled would be known and his interest could be 
alienated or released ; and if all the persons interested imited in 
conveying the property a complete title could be made.^ On 
the other hand, if the limitation is such that the absolute power 
of alienation, as thus understood, is or possibly may be sus- 
pended for more than the period of time allowed by the rule, 
the limitation is altogether void in its inception. 

Some of the States that have adopted the theory of the rule 
against perpetuities that it is intended to prevent the suspension 
of the power of alienation have changed the length of time diuing 
which a suspension is allowed. Instead of the common law 
period of any number of lives in being and twenty-one years as 
a gross term, only two lives in being are allowed and, under 
some conditions, a period of infancy in addition thereto. 
Statutes in this last mentioned class of States have also fre- 
quently restricted the right to have income accumulated to the 
minority of the person for whose benefit the accumulation is 
made.^ 

THE BULE IN WHTTBT t>. MITCHELL 

It was once supposed that in former times remoteness of 
limitation was to some extent prevented by a rule that forbade 
what was called "a possibility on a possibility." By this seems 
to have been meant the limitation of a contingent remainder 
whose vesting was dependent upon the happening in succession 
of two contingent events. The favorite illustration is a limi- 

1 See Reeves Real Prop. § 965 ; Sawyer v. Cubby, 146 N. T. 192. 
There have been some oases that interjected the element of remoteness 
into the New York rule, but they seem to depart from the doctrine as 
commonly accepted. See 1 Col. Law Rev. 224. 

* Reeves Real Prop. §| 960, 973. For statutes on perpetuities in 
the United States, see Stim. Amer. Stat. L. §§ 1440-1446. 
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tation to an existing person for life, with remainder to his 
unborn son for life, with remainder to the children of that un- 
born son.^ It is now agreed that the supposed rule against a 
possibility on a possibility, as a rule of general operation, was 
never law or anything but a fanciful notion.' 

It was, however, for a number of years both maintained and 
denied by writers of eminence • that there was an independent 
rule against remoteness applicable to the particular case of a 
limitation to an unborn person for life with a remainder to his 
child and that this rule made the remainder to the child void. 
This question was never decided by the courts until 1889,* 
when it was held in England that such a remainder is void. The 
case was that of Whitby t. Mitchell,'^ whence the rule there laid 
down is spoken of as the rule in Whitby «. Mitchell. The 
decision in that case did not go beyond the specific case of a 
limitation of a life estate to an unborn person with remainder to 
the child of that unborn person, and the rule in Whitby v. 
Mitchell covers nothing more. If the court regarded its decision 
as a particular application of a more general rule, it did not 
define the latter.* By a later decision the rule in Whitby v. 
Mitchell was applied to equitable estates.^ By these decisions 
the controversy whether there b such a rule seems to be settled 
in England at any rate. In that country, therefore, there are 
two independent rules against remoteness applicable to contin- 
gent remainders, the general rule against perpetuities and the 
rule in Whitby v. Mitchell.' 

1 In re Frost, 43 Ch. Div. 246, 252. 

• Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 12&-134; In re Nash, (1910) 1 Ch. Div. 1, 
10; Challis Real Prop., 3d ed., 118, n. 

• See Wm. Real Prop., 20th ed., 401 ; Whitby v. Mitchell, 44 Ch. 
Div. 85, 90-91 ; Gray Perp., 3d ed., §§ 287-298 i, 931-947. 

• 12 Col. Law Rev. 199. 

• 42 Ch. Div. 494, affirmed by the Court of Appeal, 44 Ch. Div. 85. 

• Gray Perp., 3d ed., | 947, n. 1. 
' In re Nash, (1910) 1 Ch. DiV. 1. 

• See pa^e 403, n. 7. See Park's Settlement, (1914) 1 Ch. Div. 595. 
and cf. Qmj Perp., 3d ed., § 298 hh. 
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as a conveyance, 147. 

barred executory devise after estate tail, 319, n. 

to convey married women's realty, 329. 

destroys condition against alienation by tenant in tail and bars 
conditional limitation after estate in tail, 400, n. 
COMMON, RIGHTS OF, 

defined and enumerated, 190. 

appendant, appiutenant, in gross, 191. 

See Pbofitb a Pbbndbs 
COMMUNITY PROPERTY. 

See CoicMUNiTT Ststbm 
COMMUNITY SYSTEM, 126. 
CONCURRENT OWNERSHIP, 

nature, 99. | 

imities, 100. 

nature of different forms, 113. 

rights, powers, and duties of concurrent owners among them* 
selves, 117. 

statutory changes, 123. 
CONDEMNATION, RIGHTS BY, 226. 
CONDITION, 

precedent and subsequent, 90. 

express and implied, 91. ^ 

annexed to gifts of personalty, 93, n. 

what constitutes breach, 153. 

license and waiver of breach, 154. 

doctrine of Dumpor's Case, 154. 

against alienation by tenant in tail destroyed by recovery, 400, n. 

right of entry for breach as affected by rule against perpetuities, 
403,404. 

See CoNDiTtON, Estates on 
CONDITION, ESTATES ON, 

defined, 90. 

classification of conditions, 91. 

distinguished from estates on special li^iitation, 91. 

when condition created, 92. 
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CONDITION, ESTATES 0^ — ConHmied 

what may be impoeed aa condition, 92. 

effect of invalidity, 95. 

to what estates conditions may be attached, 95. 

interest created by condition, 95. 

how penalty for breach enforced, 95. 

who can have benefit of condition, 96. 

rights after breach, 96. 

estate for years on condition, termination of, 97. 

assignment of condition by 32 Hen. VIII, c. 24, 97. 

reservation of right of entry, 98. 

distmguished from conditional limitation, 300. 

See Entbt, Rights of 
CONDITIONAL FEE, 

estates in, 38. 

remamder after, 164, n. 
CONDITIONAL LIMITATION, 

use of name, 83, n., 300, n. 

defined, 300. 

distinguished from estate on condition and on special limitation^ 
300. 

remainder pref^zred to, 301. 

as a name, is applied to shifting executory devise, 318. 

equitable waste by tenant in fee subject to, 361. 

after estate in tail barred by recovery, 400, n. 
CONFIRMATION, DEED OF, 233. 
CONTINGENT REMAINDERS. 

See Vested and Continoent Rbmajndbbs 
CONTINUAL CLAIM, 141, n. 
CONUSOR, CONUSEE, 147, n. 
CONVEYANCE, 

of freehold estates at conmion law, 142. 

when by change of seisin, 148. 

present status of common law conveyances, 148. 

iSe6 Common Recoveby; Confibmation ; Deed of; Exchange; 
Fine; Grant; Livebt of Seisin; Release; Subbendbr 
CONVEYANCE OF REAL PROPERTY, 

writing required, 314. 

exception in case of surrender, 314. 

whether livery of seisin now a valid, 314, n. 
CO-PARCENARY, 

in general, 115. 

profits taken by one co-parcener, 118, n. 

descent of profit in gross, 193, n. 
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CO-PARCENARY— Caniinwed . 

release appropriate between co-parceners, 232. | 

liability of co-parceners for waste, S49. 

See CoNcuBBBNT Ownership 
COPYHOLD, 

tenancy by, 13. 

not freehold, 54, n. 
CORPORATION, 

words to convey a fee simple to, 36. 
to a corporation sole, 36, n. 

disposition of lands on extinction of, 158, n. 
CORPOREAL, 

things defined, 17, 19. 

realty lies in livery, 214. 

destructibility of some corporeal tenements, 232, n. 
COVENANT TO STAND SEISED, 

before Statute of Uses, 286. 

as a conveyance, 297. 
COVENANTS, 

in lease for years, 66, 70. 
source of implied, 66, n. 
of power to demise, when implied, 67, n. 
COVENANTS FOR TITLE, 

the full covenants, 381. 

form of, 382, n. 

covenant of seisin, 383. 

covenant of right to convey, 383. 

covenant against incumbrances, 384. 

covenant for further assurance, 384. 

covenant for quiet enjoyment, 385. 

covenant of warranty, 385. 

touch and concern the land, 386. 

are of character of running covenants, 387. 

whether run after breach, 387. 

when statute of limitations begins to run in England, 389, n. 

covenant agunst incumbrances, exceptional treatment by some 
courts, 389, n. 

difficulty concerning privity when no estate passed by grant, 
389. 

result in United States when no estate passed, 390. 

when intermediate assignor may recover, 391. 

revesting of title in covenantor, 392. 
COVENANTS RUNNING WITH THE LAND, IN GENERAL, 

364. 
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COVENANTS RUNNING WITH THE LAND, IN LEASES, 
miming of covenants in leases, 365. 
at common law, 365. 
under 32 Hen. VIII, c. 34, 366. 
scope of the statute, 367. 
the statute in the United States, 367. 
limitations of the doctrine, 367. 
what covenants run, 368. 
must touch and concern the land, 368. 
whether assigns must be named, 370. 
covenants as to things not in esse, 370. 
extent of assignee's liability, 371. 
extent of covenantor's liability, 371. 
actions by and against assignee are local, 371, n. 

COVENANTS RUNNING WITH THE LAND, WITH FEB 

ESTATES, 
rests on conmion law, 371. 
usual purposes, 371. 

no technical necessity to name assigns, 372. 
either corporeal or incorporeal property, 372. 
must touch and concern the land, 372. 
privity of estate between covenanting parties required, 372. 
what constitutes privity, 372, 373. 
at what time covenant must be made, 373. 
running ot benefit, 373. 

what privity necessary, 374. 
running ot burden, 374. 

what privity necessary, 375. 
running of party wall covenants, 376. 

COVERTURE, 121. 

See Cubtbst; Husband and Wivb 

CROSS REMAINDERS, 
doctrine of, 176. 
implication of, 178. 

CURTESY, 

estate by, 332. 

origin of name, 332. 

requisites, 333. 

what seisin of incorporeal realty sufficient, 333, n. 

reason for requiring seisin in deed, 333, n. 

in equitable interests, 334. 

none in husband of mortgagee in fee, 334, n. 

in the United States, 336. 
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CUSTOMARY RIGHTS, 

distinguished from pieecriptive rights, 275. 

how acquired, 276. 

rights acquired, 277. 

m the United States, 278. 

D 

DE DONIS CONDITIONALIBUS, STATUTE OF, 39. 
DEDICATION, 

passing fee, estate created, 89, n. 

defined, 225. 

by prescription, 275, 276, n. ,^ 

DEED, 

defined, 214. 

of grant, 214. 
DEEDS, 

conveyances under Statute of Uses, 295. 

bargain and sale, 296. 

Statute of EnroUments, 296. 

covenant to stand seised, 297. 

lease and release, 297. 

deed invalid as intended, good otherwise, 298. 

under the Statute of Uses may operate in future, 299. 

statutory, usee declared on, 299, n. 

common law rules of limitation in deeds imder Statute of Uses, 
301. 

no tortious conveyance by deeds imder Statute of Uses, 302. 

modem American, 311. 

quit claim, 312. 

no tortious conveyance by statutory, 313. 

American statutes of frauds, 313. 

iSfee Charteb of Fboffbosnt; Uses 
DEMESNE, 5. 
DEMISE, 69. 
DESCENT, 

defined, 241. 

now regulated by statute, 242. 

devise or assurance to heir, 242, n. 

of estates in fee tail, 242, n. 

canons of, 243. 
DESTRUCTIBLE CORPOREAL TENEMENTS. 232, n. 
DESTRUCTIBLE INTEREST, RULE AGAINST PERPETUI^ 

TIES, 404. 
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DETERMINABLE ESTATES. 

See Special Limitation, Estates on 
DETERMINABLE LIMITATION, 83, n. 
DEVISE, 

de6ned, 36. 

words of inheritance in, not necessary to pass fee, 36. 
See Executory Devises; Wills 
DEVISEE, 

has immediate freehold on death of testator, 138, n. 
DISABILITIES, 

under statutes of limitation, 260. 

in prescription, 272. 
DISCLAIMER, 153. 
DISSEISIN, 

in general, 139. 

of incorporeal property, 212.' 
DISSEISIN AT ELECTION, 141, 251. 
DISSEISOR, DISSEISEE. 

See Disseisin 
DISTRESS, DISTRAIN, 183. 
DIVORCE, EFFECT ON DOWER, 344. 
DOWER, 

in general, 336. 

kinds of, 336, n. 

why formerly none in equitable estates, 337, n. 

in equitable estates, 338. 

requisites, 339. 

inchoate, 341. 

barred by dedication, 341. 

assignment, 342. 

in case of exchange, wife must elect, 342, n. 

quarantine, 343. 

a continuation of husband's estate, 343. 
"Dos de dote peti non debit", 344, n. 

how barred, 344, 346, n. 

statutory changes in United States, 346. 

E 
EASEMENTS, 

defined and distinguished from profits, 196. 

appurtenant, 196. 

in gross, 197. 

podtive or affirmative, and negative, 197. 

continuous and discontinuous, 198. "^ 
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EASEMENTS — ConHnued 

kinds and particular examples, 198. 

extent of rightSi 200. 

quad, 219. 

of necessity, 220. 

abandomnent of, 235. 

extinguishment by license, 236. 

See HiOHTs in the Land of Anotheb 
EJECTMENT, 58. 
EMBLEMENTS, 47, 56, 70. 
EMINENT DOMAIN, 

termination of lease when premises taken by, 73. 

acquisition of rights by, 226. 
ENROLLMENTS, STATUTE OF, 296. 
ENTIRETIES, TENANCY BY, 

in general, 110. 

husband's control and power to convey, 122. 

effect of married women's acts on, 124. 

See CoNCUBRBNT Ownership 
ENTRY, RIGHTS OF, 

in general, 150 

for breach of condition, application of rule against perpetuities, 
403, 404. 
EQUITABLE EASEMENTS, 377. 
EQUITABLE MORTGAGES, 324. 
EQmTY, 

nature and origin, 279. 

establishment of Court of Chancery and equity system, 282. 

separate estate of wife in, 330. 

See Husband and Wife 
ESCHEAT, 

incident of tenure, 12. 

a reversionary interest, 157. -- • * 

right of, not an estate, 158. 
ESTATES, 

in general, theory, 28. 

under allodial ownership, 33. 

in incorporeal property, 182, 211. 
ESTATES BY ESTOPPEL, 392. 
ESTATES IN TAIL AFTER POSSIBILITY OF ISSUE EXTINCT, 

53. 
ESTOPPEL, 81. 

See Estates bt Estoppel; Estoppel or Tenant to Deny 

Landlobd's Title 
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ESTOPPEL OF TENANT TO DENY LANDLORD'S TITLE, 81. 
ESTOVERS, 

defined, 46. 

tenant for life,- 46. 

tenant at will, 56. 

tenant for years, 70. 
EVICTION, 

of tenant for years, 68, 72. 

as a breach of the covenants for quiet enjoyment and of war- 
ranty, 386. 
EXCEPTION DISTINGUISHED FROM RESERVATION, 216. 
EXCHANGE, 147. 
EXECUTOR, 

defined, 18. 

devise to, of power of sale at common law, 307, n. 
EXECUTORY DEVISES, 317. 
EXTINCTION OF INCORPOREAL REALTY, 232. 

F 
FEALTY, 11. 
FEE, 31. 
FEE SIMPLE ESTATES, 

character of estate, 31. 

history of rule as to words to create, 33. 

words necessary to create estate in, 34. 
exceptions, 36. 
statutory changes in United States, 37. 

equitable waste by tenant subject to conditional limitation, 361. 
FEE SIMPLE QUALIFIED, 90, n. 
FEE TAIL ESTATES, 

kinds of, 40. 

words necessary to create, 42. 

tenure between donor and donee, 42. 

how barred, 43. 

in United States, 44. 

after possibility of issue extinct, 53. 

lease for years by tenant in tail, 64, n. 

descent of, 242, n. 
FENCING, EASEMENTS OF, 200, 275. 
FEOFFMENT, FEOFFOR, FEOFFEE. 

See LivERT of Seisin 
FEUD, 6. 
FEUDAL SYSTEM, 1. 

See Tenure 
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FINE, 

to bar estate in fee tail, 43. 

as a conveyance, 147. 

to convey married womeij's realty, 329. 
FINE FOR ALIENATION, 13. 
FIXTURES, 

defined, 19. 

effect of severance from realty, 21. 

chattels attached to realty but remaining personalty, 22. 

intent in attachment and detachment, 23. 

chattels attached to land of another, 24. 

right to sever chattels that are part of realty, 25. 

trade fixtxires, 25. 

loss of right to remove by taking new lease, 25, n. 
FORFEITURE, 12. 
FRANKALMOIGN TENURE, 10. 
FRAUDS, STATUTE OF, 

m the United States, 313. 
FREEHOLD, 

estates of, 53. 

estates less than, 54. 

statutes making long terms of years freehold, 57, n. 

cannot be placed in abeyance by parties, 134, 145. 
but may be by law, 145. 
FURTHER ASSURANCE, COVENANT OF, 384. 

See Covenants for Title 

O 

GAVELKIND TENURE, 11, 13, 115. 
GLOUCESTER, STATUTE OF. 

See Wabte 
GRAND SERJEANTY, TENURE BY, 10. 
GRANT, 

deed of, 214. 

incorporeal realty lies in, 214. 
GUARDIANSHIP, 

in knight service, 11. 

in socage, 12. 

H 
HEIRS, 

"Heir" as nmnen coUectivum, 36, n. 

limitation to heirs male, 41. 

devise or assurance to, 242, n. 

See Descent; Inhebitance; Liuitation 
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HEIRLOOMS, 19. 

HEREDITAMENTS, 
defined, 18. 
incorporeal, 238. 

HIGHWAYS, 207. 

See Public Rxohts 
HOMAGE, 11. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
one at common law, 111. 
may be tenants in common. 111. 
cannot be made joint tenants at common law. 111. 
conveyance to husband and wife and third person, 112. 
common law imity of, 327. 
marital estate of husband, 327. 
joint seisin, 328. 

husband's control of wife's realty, 328. 
at common law could not convey to each other, 328. 

nor wife to anyone, 329. 
conveyance of wife's land, 329. 
chattels personal of wife, 329. 
chattels real of wife, 329. 
wife's separate estate in equity, 330. 
married women's property acts, 331. 

See Concurrent Ownership; Curtesy; Dower; Entire- 
ties, Tenancy by 

I 
ICE, 28. 

INCORPOREAL, 
things defined, 17. 
real property defined, 149. 
rights in the land of another, 180. 
property : tenure, estates, seisin, and disseisin, 210. 
property : creation and transfer, 213. 
realty lies in grant, 214. 
realty : transfer, 227. 
realty : extinction, 232. 
hereditaments, 238. 

INCUMBRANCES, COVENANT AGAINST, 384. 

See Covenants for Title 
INHERITANCE, 

words of, defined, 35. 

cannot be confined to one sex except in fee tail, 41. 
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INTERESSE TERMINI, 62. 

See Ybabs, Estates fob 
INTESTATE, 71. 
INTRUSION, 166. 

J 
JOINT TENANCY. 

See ComcoN and Joint Tbnanct 

JOINTURE, 

by way of use, 287. 

legal and equitable, 346. 

K 
ENIOHT SERVICE, TENURE BY, 10. 



LANDS, TENEMENTS, AND HEREDITAMENTS, 18. 
LEASE, 

de&ed, 48. 

whether operatbg at oommon law or as bargain and sale, 297, n* 

See Ybabs, Estates fob 
LEASE AND RELEASE, 

under Statute of Uses, 297. 

first used, 297, n. 
LESSOR, LESSEE, 48. 

See Ybabs, Estates fob 
LICENSE, 236. 
LIFE, ESTATES FOR, 

character, 45. 

tenant's rights, 46. 

conventional and legal, 47. 

how created, 48. 

estates in tail after posmbility of issue extinct, 53. 

tenant for life without impeachment of waste, 361. 
See Estoppel of Tenant to Dent Landlord's Titlb 
LIGHT, 

easement of, by prescription, 267. 

ancient lights, 267. 
LIMITATION, 

defined, 35. 

words of, in grant, 215. 
LIVERY, 

corporeal realty lies in, 214. 
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LIVERY OF SEISIN, 

in general, 142. 

tortious feoffment, 146. 

idien made to tenant for years, 165. 

required ^en possible, 214. 

whether now a valid oonveyanoe, 314, n. 
LODGINGS, 

contract for, 63. 
LORD PARAMOUNT, 6. 

M 

MANORS, 

defined and explained, 6. 
after Quia Emptores, 9. 
in New York, 10, nw 
MARLBOROUGH, STATUTE OP. 

See Wastb 
MARLEBRIDGE, STATUTE OF. 

See Wastb 
MARIUAGE. 

See Husband and Wifb 
MARRIAGE, RESTRAINT ON, 

validity of, by special limitation, 86, n., 94, lu 
by condition, 93, 94, n. 
MARRIED WOMEN. 

See Husband and Wife 
MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACTS, 
effect on tenancy by entireties, 125. 
in general, 331. 
MERGER, 

to destroy contingent remainder, 175. 

exception, 175, 398. 
extinguishing incorporeal realty, 233. 
limitations on doctrine of merger, 233. 
MESNE LORD, 6. 
MODIFIED ESTATE, 83, n. 
MONTH TO MONTH, ESTATES FROM. 

See Ybab to Ybab, Estates fbok 
MORTGAGES, 
history, 319. 

equity of redemption, 321, 324. 
foreclosure, 321. 

modem conveyance theory of, 321. 
how made, 321. 
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MORTGAGES — CanUnyed 
defeasance clause, 322. 
lien theoiy, 323. 

foreclosure under lien theory, 323. 
combination theory, 323. 
equitable mortgages, 324. 

husband of mortgagee does not have curtesy, 334, n. 
purchase money, 334, n. 
equitable waste by mortgagor or mortgagee, 363. 

N 
NATURAL RIGHTS, 

defined and distinguished from rents, profits, and easements, 201. 
support, 201. 
in water, 203. 
nuisances, 205. 
creation, 213. 
extinguishment, 237. 
NECESSITY, 

easements of, 220. 
ways of, 220. 

extinguished by cessation of necessity, 237. 
NUISANCES, 205. 

See 'Satvbal Riohtb 



OCCUPANCY, , 

general, 50. 

special, 51. 

statu tory c hanges, 52. 
OWNERSHIP. 

See Estates 

P 
PARCENERS. 

See GO-PABCENART 

PARTICULAR ESTATE, 169. 
PARTITION, 

of tenancy in common and joint tenancy, 110. 

of co-parcenary, 117. 

contribution for repairs and improvements, 120. 
PARTY WALLS, 

running of party wall covenants, 376. 
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PERPETUITIES. 

See Rule Aoainbt Pebfetuiiiis 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 18. 
POSSESSION. 

See Adyebbe PoesBssioN 
POSSIBILITY OF ISSUE EXTINCT, ESTATES IN TAIL AFTER, 

defined, 53. 

equitable waste by tenant, 361. 
POSSIBILITY OF REVERTER, 

defined, 88. 

a reversionaiy interest, 157. 

original meaning, 157. 

logical effect ofQuia Emptoies, 158. 

not an estate, 158. 
POSSIBILITY ON A POSSIBILITY. 

See RuLB in Whttbt v. Mttchbui 
POWERS, 

ci appointment, 307. 

of safe, devise to executors at common law, 307, n. 

of attcHmey, 307, n. 

donor, donee, appointor, appointee, 308. 

powers of appointment, classification, 308, n. 
how created, 309. 
consideration, 309. 
nature, 309. 
estate of appointee, 309. 

statutory schemes of powers, 310. 

rule against perxietuities, 408. 
PRESCRIPTION, 

original and broad meaning, 203. 

specific meaning in Anglo-American law, 203. 

application to land, 263, n. 

English Prescription Act and some American statutes, 264. 

historical development, 264. 

lost grant theory, 265. 

theory of analogy to statute of limitations, 265. 

present American law, 266. 

user must be adverse, 266. 

easements of light and support, 267. 

against reversioner, 268. 

tenant for years, 268, n. 

when period begins, 269. 

user must be notorious, 260. 

acquiescence, 269. 
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PRESCRIPTION — ConUnved 
interruption^ 270. 
user must be continuous, 271. 
successive users, when tacking allowed, 271. 
conclusiveness of presumption of grant, 272. 
disabilities, 272. 
extent of right acquired, 273. 
increase of burden of user, 274. 
dedication by prescription, 275, 276, n. 
easements of fencing by prescription, 275. 

PRIMER SEISIN, 11. 

PRIVITY OF ESTATE, 

between lessor and l^see, 71. 

required in case of release, 231. 

how far required in tacking adverse poflsessionB, 258. 

PROFITS A PRENDRE, 

defined, 189. 
^ rights of common, 190. 

grant of exclusive^ effect, 190, n. 

appendant, appurtenant, and in gross, 191. 

dominant and servient, 192. 

^en appurtenant, 192. 

severance from dominant tenement, 193. 

apportionment, 193. 

descent of profit in gross to co-parceners, 193, n. 
f extinguishment, 194. 

i not created by implication, 224. 

' See Rights in tsb Land of Anothsb 

PROPERTY, 

different meanings of the word, 17. 

corporeal and incorporeal, 17. 
, real and personal, 17. 

PUBLIC RIGHTS, 
defined, 207. 
highways, 207. 
waters, 209. 
creation, 225. 

PUR AUTRE VIE, ESTATES, 
defined, 49. 
cestui que vie, 49. 
general occupant, 50. 
special occupant, 51. 

who can be, 51, n., 52, n. 
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PUR AUTRE VIE, ESTATES — Continued 

in the United States, 52. 

in incorporeal realty, extinguishment, 235. 
PURCHASE, WORDS OF, 34. 

Q 
QUALIFIED ESTATE, 83, n. 

QUALIFIED FEE SIMPLE, 90, n. 

QUARANTINE, WIDOW'S RIGHT OP, 343. 

QUARTER TO QUARTER, ESTATES FROM. 

See Year to Year, Estates from 

QUIA EMPTORES, STATUTE OF, 

effect, 7. 

estat^ in fee tail, 42. 

estates for life, 45. 

estates for years, 59. 
QUIET ENJOYMENT, COVENANT FOR, 385. 

See Covenants fob Title 
QUIT CLAIM DEED, 312. 

R 

REAL PROPERTY DEFINED, 18. 
RECORDING ACTS, 325. 
RECOVEROR, RECOVEREE, 147, n. 
RELEASE, 231. 
RELIEF, 11. 
REMAINDERS. 

See Reversions and REiiAiNDERs; Vested and Continoent 

Remainders 
REMOTENESS. 

See Rule against Perpetuities ; Rule in Whitbt v, Mitchell 
RENT, 

defined, 59, 182, 185. 

in general, 182. 

attornment, 229. 

See RiOHTS in the Land of Another 
RESERVATION, 

of rent, 182, 183. 

creation of rights in the land of another by express reservation 
and exception distinguished, 216. 

See Rent 
RESTRAINTS ON ALIENATION, 

in general, 399. 

rule against perpetuities regarded as aimed against, 412. 
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RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS IN EQUITY. 

See Eqxtitablb Earbmwnts 
REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, 

theory, 156. 

transfer, 227. 

attornment, 229. 

See PosaiBiLnT of Rbvebteb; Eschbat; Rbysbsions and 

Rehaindkbs 
REVERSIONS AND REMAINDERS, 

nature of reversion, 159. 

seisin when reversion created, 160. 

reversion after term of years, 160. 

out of what estates, 160. 

theory of remainder, 161. 

any number of remainders allowed, 162. 
but none after fee simple, 162. 

remainder after term of years, 163. 

term of years as remainder, 163. 

derived out of particular estate, reversion, or remainder, 163. 

remainder after determinable estate less than fee simple, 164. 

remainder after estate less than fee simple on condition, 164. 

remainder after common law condition^ fee, 164, n, 

how remainder limited, 165. 

livery to particular tenant, 165. 

tenure of reversions and remainders, 166. 

intrusion, 166. 

remainder only future estate at common law, 179. 

transfer, 228. 

attornment, 229. 

remainder by way of use, 300. 

remainder preferred to conditional limitation, 301. 

See Vestted and Continobnt Remaindbbs 
REVERTER. 

See PossiBiLiTT of Revbrtbb 
RIGHT TO CONVEY, COVENANT OF, 383. 

See Covenants fob Title 
RIGHTS IN THE LAND OF ANOTHER, 

defined, 180. 

estates in, 182. 

distinguished from their products, 182. 

creation, 213. 

fee simple in, creation de novo, 214, 215. 

how created, 214. 

by express grant, 215, 
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MOHTS IN THE LAND OF ANOTHER— CimUnved 

how created, by express reservation and exoeption, 216. 
by reference to previous use, 218. 
by implied grant and reservation, 219. 
creation of public, 225. 

transfer, 227. 

attornment, 229. 

See Easements; Incorpobeal; Natural Rights; Pbofits 
A Prendbb; Pubuc Rights; Rent; Sbrvitudbs 
RIGHTS OF ENTRY. 

See Entry, Rights of 
RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES, 

policy, 401. 

name of the rule, 402. 

stated, 403. 

to what interests applicable, 403. 

lives in being, 405. 

period of gestation, 406. 

term of twenty-one years, 406. 

requirement as to contingency, 406. 

separable limitations, 407. 

powers of appointment, 408. 

effect of violating, 409. 

accumulation, 409. 

charities, 410. 

statutory modification, 411. 

r^sarded as aimed against suspension 6t power of alienation, 412. 
RULE IN SHELLEY'S CASE, 

stated, 395. 

oonmion form of, 396. 

the rule discussed, 396. 

ori^ of, 398, n . 
RULE IN WHITBY V. MITCHELL, 

rule against a posmbility on a posmbility, 413. 

rule established by Whitby v. MitcheU, 414. 

S 
BCDrriLLA JURIS, 292. 
SEISIN, 

importance of, in old law, 133. 

derivation of word, 133. 

development of idea of seisin, 134. 

must be in someone, 134. 

defined, 135. 
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SESSIS — Continued 

seism as possession, 137. 

seisin in deed, 137. 

seisin in law, 137. 

only one seisin at a time, 138. 

present status of doctrine, 148. 

of incorporeal property, 211. 
SEISIN, COVENANT OF, 383. 

See COVBNANTS FOB TiTLB 

SEPARATE ESTATE IN EQUITY, OF MARRIED WOMEN, 330. 

See Husband and Wife 
SERVITUDES, 209. 
SEVERALTY, OWNERSHIP IN, 99. 
SHELLEY'S CASE. 

See RuLB in Shbllbt's Casb 
SOCAGE, 

guardianship in, 12. 

free and common, 14. 
SOCAGE TENURE, 10. 
SPECIAL LIMITATION, ESTATES ON, 

defined, 83. 

sometimes called base fee, 84. 

expressions creating, 86. 

nature of estate, 85. 

incidents, 87. 

termination, effect, 87. 

before Quia Emptores, 87. 

logical effect of Quia Emptores, 88. 
this effect ignored, 89. 

estate of corporation under dedication passing fee, 89, n. 

distinguished from estates on condition, 91. 

distinguished from conditional limitation, 300. 
SPECIAL LIMITATION, USE OF NAME, 300, n. 
SPENDTHRIFT TRUSTS, 400. 
STATUTE OF USES. 

See Uses 
STATUTES OF LIMITATION. 

iSee Adybbsb PoeaissiOK 
SUBINFEUDATION, 6. 
SUBLEASE, 

by tenant in tail, 64, n. 

by tenant for life, 64. 

by tenant for years, 65. 

by tenant at will, 66. 
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SUBSTITUTION, ALIENATION BY, 7. 
SUFFERANCE, ESTATES AT, 

nature, 79. 

notice to terminate, statutes, 80. 
See Estoppel of Tenant to Dent Landlobd's Titui 
SUPPORT, 

easements of, 199. 

natural right of, 201. 

easement of, by prescription, 267. 
SURRENDER, 

defined, 147. 

operation, 239. 

Statute of Frauds, 239. 

by operation of law, 240. 
SURVIVORSHIP IN JOINT TENANCY, 104, 109.; 

T 
TENANCY IN COMMON. 

See Common and Joint Tenancy 
TENANT, 5. 
TENANT IN CAPITE, 

defined, 5. 

power, after Quia Emptores, to create new tenure, 8, n« 
TENANT PARAVAIL, 6. 
TENEMENT, 5, 18. 
TENURE, 

theory, 2. 

services in respect of tenure, 4. 

defined, 4. 

creation of, after Quia Emptores, 9. 

tendency of mesne tenures to disappear, 9. 

incidents of, 11. 

free tenures, 13. 

military tenures abolished, 14. 

in United States, 15. 

'^ allodial tenure", 16, n. 

of incorporeal property, 210. 
TERM OF YEARS, 59. 
TERMOR, 59. 
TESTATOR, 36. 
TRUSTS, 

of real property, 302. 

cestui que trust, trustee, 303. 

"trust" compared with "use", 303. 
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TRUSTS — CanHnued 

estate of cestui, 303. 

transfer by trustee, 304. 

classification of trust estates, 304. 

classification of trusts, 304. 

resulting, 305. 

constructive, 305. 

declaration of, without conveyance, 305. 

formalities in raising, 306. 

statutoiy schemes of trusts, 307. 
TULK F. MOXHAY, DOCTRINE OF. 

See Eqxtitable Easemkktb 

U 

TJSES, 

history, 279. 
\ cestui que use, 281. 

feoffee to use, 281. 

derivation of word, 281, n. 

establishment of Court of Chancery, 282. 

nature of use, 283. 

position of cestui que use, 283. 

on what seisin raised, 283, n. 

none in personalty, 283, n. 

raised on transmutation of possession, 283, 284. 
I r^sed by implication, 284. 

^ resulting, 285. 

I raised without transmutation of possession, 285. 

bargain and sale, 285. 

bargainor, bargainee, 285. 

resulting, are in fee simple, 285, n. 

covenant to stand seised, 286. 
I transfer of, 286. 

advantages of, 286. 
^ jointure, 287. 

to arise in future, 287. 
I springing and shifting, 288. 

statutory regulation of, 288. 

Statute of Uses, 288, 289. 

effect of statute, 290, 295, 299. 

declared by will, whether executed, 290, n., 309, n. 

effect of execution of, on position of cestui, 291. 

when springing, shifting, and contingent uses executed, 291. 

scintilla juris, 292. 
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USES — Continued 

not executed, 293, 302. 

when resulting use to grantor gives original estate, 2d3, n« 

use on a use, 294. 

why not executed, 294, n. 
conveyances under the statute, 295. 
conveyances by, of property not transferable at common law» 

295, n. 
declared on statutory deed, 299, n. 
conditional limitation, 300. 
use on a use, when first recognized, 302, n. 
failure of attempt to destroy, 303. 
the Statute of Uses in the United States, 311. 

See Deeds 
USES, STATUTE OF. 

See Uses 



VESTED AND CONTINGENT REMAINDERS, 
vested remainder, 166. 
meanings of vested, 167, n. 
contingent remainder, 168. 

when must vest, 168. 
four classes of contingent remainders, 169. 
vested and contingent remainders distinguished, 170. 
impossible and illegal contingencies, 171. 
condition subsequent, 171. 
preference of law for vested remainder, 171. 
test whether condition is precedent, 171. 
vested remainder may follow contingent, 172. 
remainder must await regular determination of precedent estate, 

173. 
what particular estate required, 173, 174. 

r^t of entry, 174. 

right of action, 174, 175. 
destruction of contingent remainder, 175. 
location of fee pending vesting of contingent remainder in fee 

simple, 176. 
cross remainders, 176. 
remainders to a class, 178.' 
exception to destruction of contingent remainder by merger, 234, 

398. 
rule against perpetuities applicable to contingent remainders, 403. 
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VESTED, MEANINGS, 167, n. 
VILLEINS, 13. 

W 

WARDSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 11. 
WARRANTY, COVENANT OF, 386. 

See CoYSNAMTB FOB Ttom 
WARRANTY, FEUDAL, 381. 
WASTE, 

defined, 348. 

at law, 348. 

history, 349. 

concurrent owners, 349. 

Statute of Marlebndge or Marlborou^, 350. ] 

Statute of Gloucester, 350. 

action on the Statute of Gloucester, 351. 

action on the case in the nature of waste, 351. 

legal remedies for, in the United States, 352. 

what acts are legal waste, 352. 

in the United States, 354. 

voluntary, 355. 

permissiye, 355. 

damage by strangers, 356. 

accidental damage, 356. 

in equity, 357. 

equitable waste, 358. 

alteration and erection of buildingB, 358. 

equitable remedy of remote remainderman, 358, n. 

changes in premises, 360. 

abuse of legal power, 361. 

tenant for life without impeachment of waste, 361. 

tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct, 361. 

tenant in fee simple, subject to conditional limitation, 361. 

by mortgagor or mortgagee, 362. 

proceeds of, 363. 
WATER, 

ownership of, 28. 

ri|^t to draw, an easement, 189, 200. 

ri^ts in, in arid regions, 205, n. 

public rights in, 209. 
WAYS, 

. of necessity, 220. 

extingidshed by cessation of necessity, 237. 
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WEEK TO WEEK, ESTATES FROM. 

See Yeab to Ybab, Eotatbs fbom 
WHITBY V. MITCHELL, RULE IN. 

See Rule in Whitbt v. Mitchell 
WIDOW. 

See Citrtbst; Dowbb; Husband and Wife 
WIFE. 

See Gttbtbst; Dowbb; Hxtbband and Wife 
WILL, ESTATES AT, 
defined, 54. 
how created, 64. 
nature of, 55. 
not assignable, 55. 
rights and liabilities of tenant, 56. 
termination, 56. 

tenant not liable for negligent injury of premises, 355, n« 
See Estoppel of Tenant to Dent Landlord's Trrua 
WILLS, 

history and law, 314. 
Stotute of Wills, 315. 
Statute of Frauds, 315. 
Wills Act, 316. 
nature of, 316. 

rules of oonstruotion and limitation, 316. 
WOMEN. 

See Cubtbst; Dowbb; Httsband and Wife 

Y 

YEARS, ESTATES FOR, 
defined, 57. 
nature of, 57, 50. 
teniue of, 58. 
are less than freehold, 59. 
demise, 59. 

when must be in writing, 59. 
form of lease, 61. 
lease to begin in the future, 61. 
lessee's interest before entry, 62. 
interesse termini, 62. 
lessee's possession and control, 62. 
lodgings, contract for, 63. 
lease and agreement to lease, 64. 
who can leaBe for years, 64. 
lease for years by tenant in tail, 64, n. 
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YEARS, ESTATES FOR— ConHnued 

iMwignTnent of, 66. 

covenants in lease, 66. 

tenant can maintain ejectment for posseesion, 67. 

eviction of tenant, 68. 

when leefior liable for unfit condition of premises, 69. 

tenant's rights of user, 60. 

estovers, 70. 

emblements, 70. 

termination, 72. 

tenant holding over, 76. 
See EflTOPPBL of Tenant to Dxnt Landlobd's Titlb 
YEAR TO YEAR, ESTATES FROM, 

origin of, 73. 

nature c^, 74. 

are less than freehold, 76. 

bow created, 76. 

incidents, 77. 

notice to terminate, 77. 

option when tenant for years holds over, 80. 
See EsTOPFBL of Txnant to Dbnt Landlobd's Titlib 
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